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CHATA,AND CHINITAs: 


A NovEL ‘OF 


()\ an evening in May, some thirty and 
more years ago, Tio Pedro, the perferd or 
vate-keeper of Tres Hermanos, had loosened 
the iron bolts that held back the great doors 
asainst the massive stone walls, and was 
about to close the hacienda buildings for the 
nicht, when a traveler, humbly dressed in a 
shabby suit of buff leather, urged his weary 
mule up the road from the village, and pull- 
ing off his wide sombrero of woven grass, 
asked in the name of God for food and shel- 
ter. 

’edro glanced at him sourly enough from 
vencath his broad felt hat, gay with a silver 
cord and heavy.-tassels. ‘The last rays of the 
‘setting sun flashed in his eyes, so he caught 
vut an-uncertain glimpse of the dark face of 
the stranger, though the shabby and_ forlorn 
aspect of both man and beast were to be suf- 
ciently clearly seen to warn him from for- 
cing an appearance of courtesy, and he mut- 
tered, grumblingly: 

‘Pass in! Pass in! See-you not I amin 
hurry? Valeame Dios’ 1. to stand 
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all night waiting on your lordship? | Anoth- 
er moment, Zexmano, and the gate would 
have been shut. By my patron saint,” he 
added in a lower tone, “it would have been 
small grief to me to have turned the key 
upon thee and thy beast. By thy looks, ‘Tia 
Selsa’s mud hut for thee, and the shade of 
a mesquite for thy wacho, would have suited 
all needs well enough. But since it is the 
will of the saints that thou comest here, why 
get thee in.” 

‘“Eheu!” ejaculated a woman who stood 
by, “what makes thee so spiteful tonight, 
Tio Pedro, as if the bit and sup were to be 
of thy providing? Thou knowest well enough 
that Dona Isabel herself has given orders that 
no wayfarer shall be turned from her door!” 

‘*Get thee to thy metate, gossip,” cried the 
gatekeeper, angrily. ‘‘ This newcomer will 
add a handful of corn to thy stint for grind- 
inv —he has a mouth for a gordo, believe me.” 

The woman, thus reminded of her duty, 
hurried away, amid the laughter of the idlers, 
who, lounging against the outer walls, or upon 
the stone benches in the wide archway, ex- 
changed quips and jests with Pedro, one by 
one sauntering away to the different court- 
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yards within the hacienda walls, or to their 
own homes in the grass-thatched village, 
above which the great building rose at once 
overshadowingly and protectingly. 

Meanwhile, the stranger, thus doubtfully 
welcomed, urged his mule across the thresh- 
old, throwing, as he entered, keen ,glances 
around and before him, especially upon the 
rows Of stuffed animals ranged upon the 
walls, and the enormous snakes pendant 
on either side the inner doorway, and twin- 
ing in hideous folds above it, even around 
the tawdry image of the Virgin and child, 
by which the arch was surmounted. ‘These 
trophies, brought in by the husbandmen 
and shepherds, and prepared with un- 
skillful hands, gave a grim aspect to the en- 
trance of a house where unstinted hospitality 
was dispensed, the sight of whose welcoming 
walls cheered the wayfarer.across many a 
weary league ——as it was the only habitation 
of importance to be secn on the extensive 
plain that lay within the wide circle of hills, 
which on either hand lav blue and sombre 
in the distance. - kor a few moments, in- 
deed, the western peaks had been lighted up 
by the effulgence of the declining sun ; the 
last rays Streamed into the vestibule as the 
traveler entered, then were suddenly with- 
drawn, and the gray chill which fell upon the 
valley deepened to actual duskiness in. the 
court to which he penetrated. 

(‘areless glances followed him, as he rode 
across the broad flageing, picking. his. way 
among the lounging herdsmen, who, leaning 
across their horses, were recounting the ad- 
ventures of the day, or leisurely unsaddling. 
He looked around ,him_ for a few moments, 
as if uncertain where to yo, but each one 
was too busy with his own affairs to pay any 
attention to so humble a wayfarer ; nor, in- 


deed, did he seem to care that they should ; 


on the contrary, he pulled his hat still far- 
ther. over his brows, and with his dingy 
striped blanket thrown crossway over his 
shoulder, almost muffling his face, followed 


presently a confused noise of horses and 


men, which indicated where the stables 
stood, and disappeared within a. narrow door- 
way which led to an inner court. 


Meanwhile, ‘Tio Pedro, his hands on the 
gate, still stood. exchanging the last) words 
of banter and gossip, idly delaying the ino- 
ment of final closure. Of all those human 
beings gathered there, perhaps no one of 
them appreciated the magnificent and _ 
emn grandeur by which they were surround- 
ed any more than did the cattle that lowed 
in the distance, or the horses that ran whin- 
nying to the stone walls of the enclosures, 
snuffing eagerly the cool night air that came 
down trom the hills, over the clear stream, 
rippling under the shadow of the cottonwood 
trees, and across the broad fields of spring: 
ing corn, the ripening wheat, the deep green 
of the plantations of chile and beans, and 
the scented orchards of mingled fruits of the 
temperate and torrid zones. For miles it thus 
traversed on every hand the unparalleled 
fertility of the Bajio, that Egypt of Mexico, 
which feeds the thousands who toil in her 
barren hills for silver or watch the herds that 
gather a precarious subsistence upon her wa- 
terless plains—giving the revenues of princes 
to the lordly proprietors, who scatter with 
lavish hands in distant cities and countries, 
and with smiling mockery dole the scant 
necessities of life to the toiling thousands 
that live and die upon the soil. 

Many are the fertile expanses, which--en- 
tered upon through some deep and rugged 
defile— lie like amphitheatres inclosed_ by 
jagged and massive walls of brescia and por- 
phyry, rising ina thousand grotesque shapes 
above their base of green; at a near view 
showing all the varying shades of gray, yel- 
low, and brown, and in the distance deep 
purples and blues, which blend into the clear 
azure of the sky. One of the most beautiful 
of such spots was that in which lay the hact- 
enda or estates of the family of Garcia, and 
one of the most marvelously rich; for there 
even the very rocks yielded a tribute, the 
mine of the Three Brothers—the “ Tres Her 
manos ”—~ being one of those which, at the 
conquest, had been given as a reward to the 
daring adventurer, Don Geronimo Garcia. It 
was surrounded by rich lands, which, un- 
heeded by its earliest proprietors, lateryielded 


the most important returns to their descend 
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ants. But at the time our story opens, the 
mines and mills of ‘Tres Hermanos, though 
they added a picturesque element to the 
landscape, had become a source of perplex- 
ity and loss; yet were still, in the opinion of 
their owners, a proud adjunct to the vast 
stretches of field and orchard which encircled 
them. 

(he mines themselves lay in the scarred 
mountain against which the reduction works 
stood, a dingy mass of low-built houses and 
hich adobe walls, from: the midst of which 
ascended the great chimney, whence clouds 
of sulphurous smoke often rose in a black 
column against the sky. They made a strik- 
in contrast to the great house, which formed 
the nucleus of the agricultural interests, 
and was the chief residence of the proprie- 
‘ors, and whose lofty walls rose proudly, 


‘| forming one side of the massive adobe square, 


which was broken at one corner by a box- 
towered church, and on another by a flour 
nil. . Phe wheels of this mill were turned 
by the rapid waters of a mountain stream, 
which, lower down, passing through the beau- 
tiful earden, the trees of which waved above 
the fourth corner of the walls, passed on, to be 
almost lost amidst the slums and retuse of the 
reduction works, a half mile away. . Along 
anks of the stream were scattered the 
juts of workmen—though, with strange per- 
rity. the greater number had clustered 
together on a sandy declivity almost in front 
of the great house, discarding the conve- 


fence ot nearness to wood and. water: the 


men, perhaps, as well as the women, prefer- 
ring. to. be where all the varied. life of. the 
sreat- house might pass before their eyes; 
while Custom made pleasant to the sight of 
its Intnates the nearness of the squalid vil. 


daze, with its throngs of bare-footed, half: 


nude, and wholly unkempt inhabitants. 
(hese few words of description have. per- 
haps delayed us no longer than Tio Pedro 
Ingered at his task of closing the great doors 
tur the night, leaving, however, a little pos- 
tern ajar, by which the tardy work people 
passed in and out, and at which the children 
olstcrously played hide and seek (that game 
Childhood in all ages and climes): and 
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meanwhile, as has been said, the traveler 
found and took his way to the stables. Be- 
fore entering, he paused a moment to pull 
the red handkerchief that bound his head 
still further over his bushy black brows, and 
to readjust his hat, and then went into the 
court upon which the stalls opened. | Find- 
ing none vacant in which to place his mule, 
he tethered it in a corner of the crowded 
yard; and then, with many reverences and 
excuses, such as rancheros or villagers are 
apt to use, asked a feed of barley and an 
armful of straw from. the ‘*‘major domo,” 
who was giving out the rations for the night. 

in good time! All in good time, 
amigo,’ answered this functionary, pompous- 
ly, but not unkindly. ‘*He who would 


gather manna must wait patiently till it. 


falls.” 

‘But I have a read which I vill gladly 
give,” interrupted the ranchero. ‘‘Your grace 
must not think I presume to beg of your 
bounty.. .I—” 

"Put! tut!” interrupted the major domo ; 
‘Post think we are shop-keepers or Jews 
here at Tres Hermanos? Keep thy zeal 
for the first beggar who asks analms”’; and 
he drew himself up as proudly as if all the 
grain and fodder he dispensed were his own 
personal property. ‘* But,” he added, with a 
curlosity that came, perhaps, from the plebe- 
ian side of his stewardship, ‘‘ hast thou come 
far today? ‘Thy beastiseems weary—though 
as far as that goes it would not need a long 
stretch to tire such a knock-kneed brute.” 

“T came from. Las Vigas,” answered the 
traveler, dofting his hat at these dubious re- 
marks, as if they were highly complimentary. 
‘“ Saving your grace’s presence, the macho is 
a trusty brute, and served my father before 
me; but like your servant, he is unused to 
long journeys.—this is the first time we 
have been so far from our ferra. Santo Ni- 
no, but the world is great! Since noon have 
my eyes. been fixed upon the magnificence 
of your grace’s dwelling-place, and, by my 
faith, I began to think it one of the enchant- 
ed palaces my neighbor, Pablo Arteaga, who 
travels to Guadalajara, and I know not where, 
to buy and sell earthernware, tells of ! ” 


| 
| 
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The major domo laughed, not displeased 
with the homage paid to his person and sup- 
posed importance, in spite of the villager’s 
unusual garrulity. Jas Vigas he knew of as 
a tiny village perched among the cliffs of the 
defile leading from Guanajuato, whence fat 
turkeys were taken to market on feast days, 
when its few inhabitants went down to hear 
mass, and turn an honest penny. They were 
a harmless people, these poor villagers, and 
he felt a glow of charity, as if warmed by 
some personal vift, as he said, * Take a fair 
share of barley and straw for thy beast, and 
when thou hast given it to him, follow me 
into the kitchen, and thou shalt not lack a 
tortilla, nor frijoles and chile to season it.’ 

‘‘ May your grace live a thousand years !” 
began the villager, when the major domo in- 
terrupted him. ‘* What is thy name? So 
bold a traveler must needs have a name.” 

“ Surely,” answered the villager, gravely, 
‘and Holy Church gave it to me: Juan— 
Juan Planillos, at your service.” 

The major domo started, laid his hand on 


the knife in his belt, then withdrew it and - 


laughed. “Truly a redoubtable name,” he 
exclaimed ; then, as they passed into anoth- 
er court, over which the red light of charcoal 
fires cast a lurid glare, illuminating fantas- 
tically the groups of men who were crouch- 
ing in various attitudes in the wide corri- 
dors, awaiting or discussing their suppers, ‘I 
hope thou wilt prove more peaceful than thy 
namesake -a very devil they say 1s he.” 

The villager looked at him stupidly, then 
with interest at the women who were doling 
from steaming shallow brown basins the ra- 
tions of beans and -pork with red pepper, a 
portion of which, at a sign from the major- 
domo, was handed to the stranger, who 
looked around for a convenient spot upon 
which to crouch and eat it. 

The major domo turned away abruptly, 
Juan Planillos! 
a good name to hang by. What animals 
I;vidently he has never 


muttering Juan Planillos ! 


these rancheros are ! 
heard of the man that they say even Juarez 
Well, well, Dona Isabel, 
What can 
be the reason of this caprice for knowing 


himself is afraid of. 
I have obeyed your commands. 
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the name and business of every one who en. 
ters her gates? In the old time every one 
might come and go unquestioned ; but now 
I must describe the height and breadth, the 
sound of the voice, the length of the nose. 
even, of every /epfero that passes by.” 

He disappeared within another of the seein. 
ingly endless range of courts, perhaps to dis. 
charge his duty of reporter, and certainly, a 
little later, in company with other employees 
of the estate, to partake of an ample supper, 
and recount to Senor Gomez, the adminis- 
trador, with many variations reflecting greatly 
on his own wit, and the countryman’s stu- 
pidity, the interview he had held with the 
traveler from f.os Vigas. Even so slicht-a 
variation in the daily record of a country life 
is hailed with pleasure, however trifling. in 
itself it may be; and even Dona Feliz, the 
administrador’s grave mother, listened with 
a smile, and did not disdain to repeat the 
tale in her visit to Dona Isabel, which, a 
cording to her usual custom, she made be 
fore retiring for the night. 

The apartments occupied by the adminis- 
trador and his family were a part of those 
which had been appropriated to the use 
of the proprietors and rulers of this circle 
of homes within a home, which we have 
attempted to describe. The staircase by 
which they were reached rose, indeed, from 
an. inferior court, but they were connected 
on the second floor by a gallery, and thus 
the inhabitants of either had immediate ac: 
cess to the other, although, of course, the 
privacy of the ruling family was most-rigidly 
respected ; while, at the same time, they were 
saved from the oppression of utter isolation 
which their separation from the more occu 
pied portions of the building might have en. 
tailed. 
as one by one the gentlemen of the family 
had, for various reasons, or pretexts, gone to 
the cities of the republic, where they spent 
the revenues produced by the hacienda tn 
expensive living, and Dona Isabel Garcia 
de Garcia, still) young, still eminently at- 
tractive, though a widow of ten years’ stand 


This was now the more necessary, 


ing, was left with her young daughters, not 
+h 


only to represent the family and dispense 


> 

t 
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hospitality of Tres Hermanos, but to bear 
‘he burden of its management. 

She was a woman who, perhaps, would 
scarcely be commiserated in this. position. 
She was not, like’most of her countrywomen, 
soft, indolent, and amiable, a creature who 
loves rather than commands. <A searching 
ave into the depths of her dark eyes would 
discover fires which seldom leapt within the 
siance of a casual observer. Cold, impas- 
sive, grave beyond her years, Dona Isabel 
wielded a power as absolute over -her do- 
wrains as ever did veritable queen over the 
most devoted subjects. Yet this woman, 
who was so rich, so powerful, upon the eve 
n which her bounty had welcomed an un- 
known pauper to her roof, was less at ease, 
more harassed, more burdened, as she stood 
upon her balcony looking out upon the vast 
extent and variety of her possessions, than 
the verlest peon who daily toiled in her fields. 

Her daughters were asleep, or reading with 
‘herr governess ; her servants were scattered, 
completing the tasks of the day; behind her 
stretched the long range of apartments 
throughout which, with little attention to or- 
der, were scattered rich articles of furniture 
—ayrand piano, glittering mirrors, valuable 
oaintinys, bedsteads of bronze hung with rich 

irtains, services of silver for toilette and 
table — indiscriminately mixed with rush bot- 
chairs. of home manufacture, tawdry 
wooden Images of saints, waxen and clay 
Nuures more grotesque than beautitul; the 
Whole faintly illumined by the flicker of a 
tew candles, in rich silver holders, black from 
negicet. Dofia Isabel stood with her back 
ty) them all, caring for nothing, not even the 
scnse of utter weariness and desolation which 
oresently, like a chill, swept through the vast 
apartments, and issuing thence, enwrapped 
herds with a garment. 

“ie leaned against the stone coping of the 
Window; her tall, slender figure, draped in 

x, Was sharply outlined against the wall, 
which began to grow white in the moonlight ; 
vrohle, perfect as that of a Greek statue, 
insharpened by Time, yet firm as Destiny, 
Was retleeted in. unwavering lines, as she 
stood motionless, her eyes turned upon the 


walls of the hacienda de beneficio, her thoughts 
penetrating beyond them, and concentrating 
themselves upon one whom she had herself 


placed within; who, successful beyond her 


hopes in the task for which she had selected 
him, yet baffled and harassed her, and had 
planted a thorn in- her side, which, at any 
cost, must be plucked thence—-must be ut- 
terly destroyed. 

The hour was still an early one when she 
left the balcony—though where such primti- 
tive customs prevailed it might well seem 


late to her—and retired to her room, which 


was somewhat separated from those of the 
other members of the family, though within 
immediate call. Soothed by the cool air of 
the night, the peace that brooded over village 
and plain, the solemn presence of the everlast- 
ing hills—those voiceless influences of nature 
which she had. inbreathed, rather than ob- 
served—her health and vigor triumphed over 
care, and she slept. 


II. 


MEANWHILE, the moon had risen and was 
flooding the broad roofs and various courts 
of the great buildings with a silvery bril- 
liancy, which contrasted sharply withthe inky 
shadows cast by moving creatures, or solid 


-wall, or massive column. Although it was 


early in the evening, the sound of voices was 
heard, mingling later with the monotonous 
minor tones of those half playful, half pathet- 
ic airs, so dear to the ear and heart of the 
Mexican peasantry ; as night approached, 
silence gradually fell upon the scene, broken 
only by the mutter or snore of some heavy 
sleeper, or the stamping of the horses and 
mules in their stalls. | 

The new-comer, Juan Planillos, who had 
joined readily enough In jest and song, though 


his wit was scarce bright. enough, it seemed, 
to attract attention to the speaker (while ab- 


solute silence certainly would have done so,) 
at length, following the example of. those 
around him, sought the shaded side of the 
corridor, and wrapping himself in his striped 


Jorongo, lay down a little apart from the oth- 


ers, and was soon fast asleep. 


> 
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Men who are accustomed to rise before or 
with the dawn sleep heavily, seldom stirring 
in that deep lethargy, which, like a spell, at 
midnight falls on weary man and beast; yet 
it was precisely at that hour that Juan Pla- 
nillos, like a man who had composed himself 
to sleep with a definite purpose to arise at a 
specified time, uncovered his face, raised 
himself on his elbow, and glancing first.at 
the sky, reading the position of the moon 
and stars, threw then a keen glance at the 
prostrate figures around him. The. very 
dogs, of which, lean and mongrel curs, there 
were many, like the men, fearing the malefic 
influences of the rays of the moon, had re- 
tired under benches, and into the farthest 
corners, and upon every living creature pro- 
found oblivion had fallen. 

It was some minutes before Planillos 
could thoroughly satisfy himself on this point, 
but that accomplished, he rose to his feet, 
leaving the sandals that he had worn upon 
the brick floor, and with extreme. caution 
pushing open the door near which he had 
taken the precaution to station himself, he 
passed into the first and larger court, which 
he had entered upon reaching the actenda. 
As he had evidently expected, he found this 
court entirely deserted, although in the 
vaulted archway at the farther side, he di- 
vined that the gate-keeper lay. upon his 
sheepskin in the little alcove beside the great 
door of which he was the guardian. 

As he stepped into this court-yard, Juan 
Planillos paused to draw upon his feet a pair 
of thin boots of yellow leather, so soft and 
pliable that they woke no echo from the sol- 
id paving; and still keeping in the shadow, 
he crossed noiselessly toa door set deep ina 
carved arch of stone, and like one accustomed 
to its rude and heavy fastenings, dettly un- 
did the latch and looked into the court upon 
which opened the private apartments of the 
family of Gareia. He stood there in the 
shadow of the doorway, still dressed, it 1s 
true, in the ranchero’s suit, a soiled linen shirt 
open at the throat, over which was a short 
jacket of stained yellow leather, while panta- 


loons of the same, opening over drawers of 


white cotton, upon the outside of the leg to 


the middle of the thigh, were bound at the 
waist by a scarf of silk which had once been 
bright red; his brows were still circled })y 
the handkerchief, but he had pushed back 
the slouching hat, and the face which he 
thrust forward as he looked eagerly around 
had undergone some strange transformation, 
which made it totally unlike that of the stolid 
mixed-breed villager who had talked with the - 
major domo a few hours before. It is true. 
the features of the face were the same, the 
bushy brows, the high cheek bones; but there 
was an intelligence and _ vivacity in the dark 
eyes, a half mocking, half. anxious smile up- 
on his lips, which utterly changed the dul) 
and ignorant expresston and, of the saine 
flesh and blood, made an absolutely new crea 
tion. 

It was not curiosity that lighted the eves 
as they glanced lingeringly around, resting 
upon the rose-entwined columns of the cor- 
ridor, the low chairs and tables scattered 
through it; then upon the fountain in the cen- 
ter of the court. which threw a slender co. 
umn tn the moonlight, and fell like a thous. 
and gems into the basin, which overflowed 
and refreshed a vast variety of flowering 
shrubs that encircled it. It was rather a 
look of pleased recognition, followed by-a 
sarcastic smile, as if he scorned paradise so 
peaceful. ‘There was indeed In every move 
ment of his well knit figure, in the clutch of 
his small but. stnewy hand upon the door, 
something that indicated that the saddle and 
sword were more fitting to his robust phy 
sigue and fiery nature than the delights of a 
lady’s bower. 

Nevertheless, he was about to enter, and 
had indeed made a hasty movement towards 
the stair-case that led to the upper rooms, 
when an unexpected sound arrested him. 

He drew back into the shadow and lis- 
tened eagerly, scarce crediting the evidence 
of his senses; gradually he fell upon. his 
knees, covering himself with his dingy 7e70” 
vo, transforming himself into the dull clod of 
humanity which, under cover of the black 
shadows, would escape observation exce})! of 
the most jealous and critical eye. Yet this 
clod of humanity was for the. time all eves 


i 
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ancears. Presently the sound he had heard 

a light tap on the outer door—-was repeat- 
ed: a shrill call like that of a wild bird—— 
doubtless a prearranged  signal—sounded, 
and in Intense astonishment he waited breath- 
lessiv. for what should further happen. 

.vidently the gate-keeper was not unpre- 
pared, for the first wild note caused him to 
raise his head sleepily, and at the second he 
staggered from his alcove, muttering an 1m- 
precation, and fumbling in his girdle for the 
key of the postern. | He glanced around 
warily, even going softly to places where the 
shadows fell most darkly; but finding no one, 
returned, and with deft fingers proceeded to 
push back notselessly the bolts of the small 
door set In a panel of the massive one which 
closed the wide entrance. It creaked slowly 
ipon-its hinges, so lightly. that even a bird 
wou.d not have stirred in its slumbers, and 
a man cautiously entered... He had spurs 
upon-his. feet, and after effecting his entrance 
he stooped to remove them, and Planillos 
had time and opportunity to see that he was 
not one of Pedro Gomez’s associates —not 
one Of the common people. 

tle was tall and slender, rather, though, it 
would seem, in the incomplete development 
t youth, than. from, delicacy of race. The 
cone whate hand that unbuckled. his spurs 
Was supple and large: his whole frame was 
modeled in more generous proportions than 
ire apt to be-seen in the descendants of the 
Aztecs or their conquerors. 

“Inglis,” thought Planillos, using a term 
which is indiscriminately applied to English 
or Americans. Vaya.’ a man it would be 
hard to deal with in fair fight!” 

but evidently the Englishman or American 
was not there with any idea of contest; a 
pistol. gleamed in his belt, but its. absence 
would have been more noticeable than its 


ence—-it was worn as a matter of course. 
bor so young a man, in that country where 
ry cavalier, native or foreign, affected an 


< 


af ornament, his dress Was_ sin- 
sularly plain, black throughout, even to the 
wide hat that shaded his face, the youthful 
oloom of which was heightened rather than 
injured by the superficial bronze imparted 
'y tropical sun, 


Planillos had time to observe all this. v- 
idently the new comer knew his ground, and 
had but little fear of discovery. ‘A bold 
fellow,” thought the watcher, ‘‘and fair in- 
deed should be the Dulcinea for whom he 
ventures so much. It must be the niece of 
lyon Rafael, or perhaps the governess—did 
I hear she was young?” 

But further speculation was arrested by 
the movements of the stranger, who, after a 
moment’s parley with Pedro, came noiseless- 
ly but directly towards the door near which 
Planillos was lying. 

Once within it, he paused to listen. Pla- 
nillos expected him to make some signal, and 
to see him joined by a veiled figure in the 
corridor, but to his unbounded amazement 
and rage, the intruder passed swiftly by the 
fountain, under the great trees of bitter-scent- 
ed oleander and cloying jasmine, and sprang 
lightly up the steps leading to the private 
apartments... His foot was on the corridor, 
when Planillos, light as a cat, leaped up the 
steep stair. His head had just reached the 
level of the floor above, when with an absolute 
fury of rage, he caught the glimpse of a fair 
young face in the moonlight, and beheld the 
American in the embrace of a beautiful girl. 
Instinct, rather than recognition, revealed to 
his initiated mind the young heiress, Her - 
linda Garcia. Absolutely paralyzed by aston- 
ishment and rage, for one moment dumb, 
in the next he saw the closing of a heavy 
door divide from his sight the lovers whom 
he was too late to separate. 

Too late! No: one blow from his dag- 
ver upon that closed door, one cry through- 
out the sleeping house, and the life of the 
man who had stolen within would not be 
worth a moment’s purchase. — It required all 
his strength of: will, a full realization of his 
own position, to prevent Planillos from shout- 
ing aloud—-from rushing to the door of Dona 
Isabel, to beat upon it and cry,“ Up! Up! 
look to your daughter. See if there be any 
shame. like hers ; see how your own. child 
tramples upon the honor of which you have 
so proudly boasted.” 

But he restrained himself, panting like a 
wild animal mad with excitement. The 
thought of a more perfect, a more persona: 
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revenge leaped into his:‘mind, and silenced the 
cry that rose to his lips ; held him even from 
rushing down to plunge his dagger into the 
heart of the false door-keeper ; completely 
obliterated the remembrance of the purpose 
for which he had ventured into a place he 
had deemed so sacred, so secure! and sus- 
tained him through the long hour of waiting, 
the horrible intentness of his purpose each 
moment growing more fixed, more definitely 
pitiless. 

For some time he stood rooted to the spot 
upon which he had made the discovery which 
had so maddened him, but at last he crouched 
in the shadow at the foot of the. staircase ; 
and scarcely had he done so, when the man 
for whom he waited appeared at the top. 
He saw him wave his hand, he even caught 
his whispered words, so acute were his sen- 
ses: “ Never fear, my Herlinda, all will be 


well. I will protect you, my love! In an- 


other week at most all this will be at an end. 
I shali be free to come and go as I will!” 
‘Free as air!” thought the man lying in 
the shadow, with a grim humor, even as he 
grasped his dagger. Crouching beneath his 


jorongo, he had drawn from his brows the red 


kerchief. “The veins stood black and swol- 
len upon his temples as the foreigner, waving 
a last farewell, descended the stairs. He 
passed with drooping head, breathing at the 
moment a. deep sigh, within a hand’s breadth 
of an incarnate fiend. 

Ah ! devoted youth, had thy guardian an- 
vel veiled her face that night? Oh, if but at 
the last moment thy light foot would wake 
the echoes, and rouse the sleepers, already 
muttering in their dreams, as if. conscious 
that the dawn was near. But nothing hap- 
pened ; the whole -world seemed wrapped in 
oblivion as he bent over the old gate-keeper, 
and with some familiar touch aroused him. 
He stooped to put on his spurs, as Pedro 
opened the postern, and instantly stepped 
forth, while the gate-keeper proceeded to re- 
piace the fastenings. But as the man turned 
nervously, with the sensation of an unexpect 
ed presence near him, he was absolutely par 
plyzed with dismay. livid face, in which 


Were sect eyes of lurid blackness, looked down 


upon him with satanic rage. ‘The bulk that 
towered over him seemed colossal: ‘ Mercy! 
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mercy!” he ejaculated. ‘ By all the saints 
I swear— !.” 

* Tet me pass,” hissed Planillos in a voice 
scarce above a whisper, but which in its in- 
tensity sounded in the ears of Pedro like 
thunder. ‘Villain, let me pass!” and he 
cast from him the terrified gate-keeper as if 
he had been a child, and rushed out upon 
the sandy slope which lay between the great 
house and the village. 7 

He-was not a moment too soon. In the 
dim light he caught sight of the lithe figure 
of the foreigner, as he passed rapidly over 
the rough ground skirting the village, the bet- 
ter to escape the notice of the dogs, which, 
tired with baying the moon, had at last sunk 
to uneasy slumbers. 

Planillos looked towards the moon, and 
cursed its rapid waning. ‘The light grew so 
faint, he could scarce keep the young man 
in sight, as he approached a tree where a 
dark horse was tied, which neighed as he 
drew near. Planillos clutched his. dagger 


closer; would the pursued spring into his 


saddle, and thus escape, at least for that 
night? On the contrary, he lingered, lean- 
Ing against his horse, his eyes fixed on the 


white walls of the house he had left. <All 


unconscious of danger, he stood in the. full 
strength of manhood, with the serene intlu- 
ences of nature around him, his mind so 
rapt and tranced that. even had his pursuer 
taken no precaution in making his approach 
from shrub to shrub, concealing his person 
as much as possible, he would probably have 
reached him unnoticed. Within call slept 
scores of fellow-men; behind him, scarce half 
a mile away, rose the walls and chimneys 
of his whilom home; not ten minutes betore 
he had said, ** I shall be as safe on the road 
as in your arms, my love!” He-was abso- 
lutely uneonscious of his surroundings, lost 
in a blissful reverie, when with irresistible 
force he was hurled to the ground —-a fright- 
ful blow fell upon his side—jthe heavens grew 
darkabove him. Conscious, yet dumb, hestag- 


gered to his feet, only'to be again precipitated 
to the earth; the dagger that at the moment 
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of attack had been thrust.into his bosom, 
was buried to the hilt; the blood gushed 
forth, and with a mighty groan he expired. 

All was over in a few moments of time. 
John Ashley’s soul, with all its sins, had been 
hurled into the presence of its Judge. ‘The 
self-appointed avenger staggered gasping 
against the tree; an almost superhuman ef- 
tort had brought a terrible exhaustion.’ Ev. 
ery muscle and nerve quivered; he could 
scarcely stand. Yet thrusting from him with 
his foot the dead body, he thirsted still for 
blood. — “If I could but return and kill that 
villain Pedro ; if his accursed soul could but 
follow to purgatory this one I have already 
sent! but bah! a later day will answer for the 
dog! Ah, I am so spent, achild might hold 
me; but,” looking towards the mountains, 
‘this horse is fresh and fleet. | I shall be safe 
enough when-the first beam of the morning 
sun touches your lover’s lips, Herlinda.” 

He glanced. from his victim towards the 
house he had _ left, with a muttered impreca- 
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tion ; then, trembling still from his tremen- 
dous exertions, approached the steed, who, 
unable to break the lariat by which he had 
been fastened, was straining and plunging, 
half-maddened, after the confusion of the 
struggle, by the smell of blood already rising 
on the alr. 

Planillos possessed that wonderfully mag- 
netic power over the brute creation which is 
as potent as it 1s rare, and which on this oc- 
casion within a few moments completely 
dominated and calmed the fright and fury of 
the powerful animal, which he _ presently 
mounted, and which—though man and 
horse shook with the violence of excitement 
and conflict—he managed with the ease 
that denoted constant practice, and superb 
horsemanship. With a last glance at the mur- 
dered man, whom the darkness that pre- 
cedes the dawn scarce allowed him to dis- 
inguish from the shrubs around, he put spurs 
to the restive steed, and galloped rapidly 
away. 

Loutse Palmer Fleaven. 
NENT NUMBER, ] 


THE STORY OF A SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH. 


HE story of the decipherment of the so- 
called cuneiform inscriptions. is an instruct- 
ive Instance of the scientific method of in- 
vestigation, and of the successful one of learn- 
ing and thought in solving hard questions. 

‘Cuneiform ” describes the way in which 
the single strokes are made in this method 
of writing ; Just as we call a style of writing 
back-handed, or a Style of type full-faced. It 
does not refer to the language, nor even. to 
the alphabet, but (so to speak) to the pen- 
inanship. . Kach stroke of each letter in a 
“cuneiform ” Inscription is a cuneiform. or 
wedge-shaped stroke. | Instead of this word, 
these strokes have been termed nail-shaped, 
irrow-headed, dagger-shaped, swallow. tailed ; 
ail of which terms describe the same charac- 
teristic, 

You can easily make a pen for cuneiform 
writing. ‘Take a four-square and square-end- 
ed stick of wood, say eight inches long and 


three quarters of an inch through—-a four- 
square desk ruler will dozand use a corner 
of one end for writing ; this is your pen. In- 
stead of paper, take some softish, well-worked 
brick clay, and spread it on a board into a 
tablet or flat plate, say a foot square and an 
inch or two thick. Hold your pen at a low 
slope, nearly horizontal, with a corner of one 
end pointing downwards over the clay, and 
make strokes in the clay say an inch long, 
with a dab, a slight lift, and a draw, hitting a 
light blow into the clay, and drawing the pen 
towards the right, and you will make “‘cunei- 
form” strokes. There seems to be reason 
to suppose that instead of this method by a 
dab and a draw, the strokes were (probably 
afterward) made by a direct stamp, like a 
type. In stone the strokes had, of course, 
to be cut. ° 

For about ninety years, but mostly during 
the last fifty years, the cuneiform Inscriptions 
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have been under examination by learned 
The results have been, among others, 
to add to the small Semitic family of Jan- 
guages anew one, the Assyrian, nearly re- 
lated to Hebrew and Arabic ; to greatly re- 
inforce the evidence for the truth of impor- 
tant parts of the Old Testament narrative; to 
carry back a dated history in the valley of 


men. 


the Ikuphrates and ‘Tigris to the time of King 
Urukh, who began to reign about 
years before Christ : and to reveal a whole 


2090 


new literature, with libraries, and systems of 
science, morals, and religion. 

About 1772, the Danish traveler Karsten 
Niebuhr published copies of some marks 
whose meaning was. totally unknown, and 
which he had found on certain rocks near 
the ruins of Persepolis. 
first specimens of cuneiform writing properly 
transcribed. = Niebuhr took it for granted 
that they were inscriptions in some language, 
and meant something, but he had no con- 
ception whatit was. ‘These inscriptions had, 
however, been noticed earlier. kigueroa, for 
Instance, Spanish ambassador to Persia in 
16018, and the Italian traveler Delle Valle, 
about: the same time, had seen them, and 
both thought they were records of some kind. 
Chardin, in 1674, published some copies of 
them, and said that they were writing, but 
that nothing more than that would ever be 
known about them. ‘This is a curious. in- 
stance of those predictions of what can’t be 
done,—like that about crossing the Atlantic 
in a steamboat~—-whose remains are scattered 
along the path of scientific investigation. 

Towards the end of, the last century, Pro- 
fessor Grotetend, a Giérman Orientalist of 
Hanover, set to work to study these inscrip- 
tions. He began by just looking at them, 

Niebuhr had 
The marks were in 
so Niebuhr guessed by dif- 


and guessing upon them. 
ready guessed a little. 

three columns : 
ferences in the general appearance of. the 
signs that they were in three different lan- 
vuages. He also guessed from the looks of 
the single strokes of the signs, that these lan- 
guages were.all written from left to right, as 
we write english. And he guessed that the 
right hand column of the three, whose signs 
were less complicated than the others, was 


‘These were the: 
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the simplest of the three languages. A]! 
these guesses were right. The inscriptions 
came from Persepolis, which was built by the 
Acheemenian kings of Persia, (who ruled 
from about 521 to 331 B.C.), and they were 
found inthe upper parts of bas-reliefs, which 
seemed to represent a king or ruler of some 
‘kind. ‘lychsen and Munter, two other schol 
ars, with this set of Niebuhr’s guesses to be- 
gin with, had already also guessed that a cer 
tain character several times repeated in the 
right hand inscriptions of two of these triple 
sets, might mean and that certain oth- 
ers found with this might be the king’s name. 

This was the point at which Grotefend 
took up the questioning. | He took it for 
vranted that the guesses so far were right, 
viz, that probably the signs in question were 
the names and titles of some of the Ach 
menian Persian kings. But which kings? 
Here he happened to think of something ; 
he remembered some inscriptions whose po 
sition and general arrangement was some 
what analogous to those in hand,—in 
scriptions in Pehlevi, a dialect of old Persian. 
already deciphered, and known to be of the 
Sassanian dynasty, a much later one. He 
translated the beginning of one of these ; 
and he said, ‘“‘ Perhaps my supposed Achx 
menid kings arranged the beginning of their 
inscriptions as my known Sassanid king did 
his. If so,:my Achamenid words in the 
first two lines, are these : 


“ [Somebody], the great king, the king of kings, 
Son of King [Somebody], of the family of .Acha- 


Then he looked about for a fact to fit his 
guessing, ‘What two Achwemenid kings 
were father and son?” he asked himself. 
‘Cyrus and Cambyses were; but my two 
names do not begin with the same sign, and 


therefore can not mean them. 
but the sign’ which ought 


Cyrus and 
Artaxerxes were ; 
to mean Cyrus looks rather too long in pro- 
portion, and that which would be Artaxerxes 
too short. Darius and Xerxes were—that 
will do,” and Grotefend filled in his blanks, 
conjecturally, thus : | 
“Nerves, the great king, the king of kings, 
Son'of King Darius, of the family of Achamenes. 
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And then Grotefend observed a detail which 
immensely strengthened his conviction that 
his guess was correct.. It was this. He had 
been working over two of the inscriptions, 
which came from near each other, and were 
probably, he thought, not unconnected. ‘The 
two Initial lines were similar in these two 1n- 
scriptions, except for a variation, which was 


this: In one inscription, the sign for Armg 


was with the name of the father mentioned ; 
in the other not; and-the son of this non- 
royal father in one Inscription was the royal 
tather of the royal son in the other. Now 
this exactly suited his guess of Darius and 
Xerxes ; for Xerxes the king was. son of Da- 
rius the king, whereas Darius the king was 
son of Hystaspes, who was not a king; and 
(;srotefend now confidently wrote down the 
dozen or so letters which he extracted from 
his four names——Xerxes, Darius, Hystaspes, 
\chremenes. 

The key to the cuneiform inscriptions was 
found; although Grotefend himself, in con- 
“sequence of not knowing enough about oth- 
er Oriental languages, never got much be- 
yond this first step. Grotefend’s publications 
“on the subject dated from 1802 to 1816. 
Soon after him, St. Martin, Rask, and Bur- 
studied the inscriptions but the next 
Mportant advance was by Lassen, of Bonn, 
in-able comparative philologist of the mod- 
ern school, who made yood use of the rap- 
idly extending knowledge of Zend, Sanscrit, 
and Oriental languages generally, during a 
third of a century after Grotefend's labor. 
sy 1836, Lassen had discovered twelve more 
‘etters of the alphabet, and had worked out 
words enough to prove that the inscriptions 
were In a language related to Zend and San- 
scrit, and having grammatical forms similar 
to. theirs; and he translated many of -the 
eimeiform words by using similar words in 
sanserit and Zend. In 1843, the Dane Wes- 
tergaard brought home more accurate coples 
of the inscriptions than those of his country- 
inan Niebuhr, and copied that at Naksh-i- 
Rustam for the first time. And. Lassen, 
using these materials, published. further in 

There was a good deal of unbelief in the 
zenuineness- of all this deciphering, and 
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there is some little trace of it still. Buta 
very powerful proof in its favor was the “* un- 
designed coincidence” of Sir Henry Raw 
linson’s work with Grotefend’s. Rawlinson 
was in 1835 an English resident at Kerman- 
shah in Persia, and he knew of Grotefends 
labors, but not what their results were. He 
set to work himself, quite independently, on 
some inscriptions at Hamadan; and like 
Grotefend, he first guessed out the probable 
relationship of the same three names— Xerx- 
es, Darius, and Hystaspes. His results were 
so nearly identical with those of the Euro- 
pean scholars, as to leave it about as_proba- 
ble that the decipherings are mistaken, as it 
is that the Greek Testament has been wholly 
mistranslated into. English. Rawlinson’s 
transcript, analysis, and translation of the 
great Inscription at Behistun, with disserta- 
tions and vocabulary, was published in 1846, 
and is. perhaps, the most important one pub- 
lication upon the cuneiform inscriptions 
hitherto. Many valuable books and. papers 
have, however, also been published by 
Hincks, Morris, Talbot, Smith, and Sayce ; 
by Benfey, Oppert, Meénant, Schrader, Le- 
normant, de Saulcy,and others. But as long 
ago as 1859, the first of the three languages 
of the cuneiform inscriptions had been 
worked out so thoroughly, that it was not 
only proved to be old Persian, and closely 
related to Zend and Sanscrit, but there were, 
according to Rawlinson, probably not more 
than twenty words in all the inscriptions in 
that language about whose meaning, deriva- 
tion, or grammar there was any doubt. 
Thus far, the story has been solely of the first 
of the three columns of the trilingual cunel- 
form inscriptions—that on the right. It was 
found, however, that the deciphering of this 
column did not by any means lead immediate- 
lyto the deciphering of the othertwo columns. 
It was, however, taken for granted (and it 
turned out to be morally certain) that they 
were translations of the first column, for the 
use of populations of different races and 
languages ; just as the public documents of 
the State of Wisconsin are regularly printed 
in German and Bohemian, as well as in 
English ; and this fact was a great and indis- 
pensable help in working on the other two 
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columns. Westergaard, in 1844, published 
the first important work on the second col- 
umn inscriptions ; Hincks, De Saulcy and 
Holtzmann followed, and Norris, working on 
Rawlinson’s materials, published, in 1853, an 
alphabet, grammar, and vocabulary, which 
went far towards doing for the second column 
class of cuneiform inscriptions what Rawlin- 
son had done for the first. Haug, Mordt- 
mann, Oppert, and others have since done 
additional work on them. 

As it quickly appeared that there were 
more than a hundred different characters in 
the second language, It was correctly judged 
that these characters were not alphabetic, 
but syllabic. ‘his, of course, prevented any 
explanatory relation between the two inscrip- 
tions except in the proper names, and these 
did not suffice to translate, by any means, 
all the signs. © And, besides, it was gradually 
found out that the second language was not 
an Aryan one, as the first had been, nora 
Semitic one either, but a ‘* Turanian” one, 
related to Mongol and to Finnish, a range of 
languages much less known than the other 
and thus the new research was found 
still 
mains, although some progress has been 


; 
to be difficult enough—and so It re- 
made with it. 

The work of deciphering the third column 
or language went on along with that of the 
second, and was found to be more important 
and more difficult also. Its signs are the 
most complicated of the three, and the in- 
scriptions written in it have been more mu- 
tilated than those inthe other two, and the 
oecasional ambiguous idiograms which. in- 
fested it were a most. vexatious annoyance. 
Sut it is the language in which the principal 
ancient records of Assyria and Babylonia 
are written, and its records are. now in pro- 
cess of adding to the history of man and of 
religion chapters perhaps even more impor- 
tant and interesting than those trom the Egyp- 
tian monuments. For the language of these 
cuneiform third inseriptions ts a Semitic one, 
nearly related to. Arabic, Chaldee, Syriac, 
and Hebrew: and the records found in it 
have opened upan amazingly important and 
fascinating field of inquiry into the compara- 
tive ethnoloyy, philology, and. history of the 
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first human civilization, and the earliest re- 
corded religion, besides. furnishing numerous 
and important coincidences with the Old 
Testament history. 

Since Rawlinson’s transcript of the third 
column of the Behistun inscription, in 1851, 
great advances have been made in the knowl- 
edge of this thirds language—the Assyrian 
language ; the chief contributors being (be- 
ides Rawlinson) Hincks, Fox, Talbot, Lay 
ard, Smith, Botta, Oppert, Ménant, and 
Schrader. 

The first column, or Old Persian, language 
was written with about forty alphabetical 
signs. ‘The second, or Turanian, language 
used more than a hundred syllabic ‘signs. 
The third, or Assyrian, makes use (so far as 
now known) of a good many more than three 
hundred. Of these, the translated three-col- 
umn records have in one way or another 
helped to understand only somewhat more 
than a hundred. — But it further came to be 
known that some of these signs, besides their 
syllabic power, had one or more of. three 
other powers, namely : 

1. Some of them might be either syllables 
or *‘ determinatives,” that is, names of some 
class of words. ‘Thus, a given sign might 
either have its syllable sound of ax, or it. 
might stand before a name (as Bel, Istar) 
without any sound, but to indicate to the 
reader that the personage named was a god. 
Other similar silent signs or determinatives 
showed that a name was the name of a coyn- 
try, a -Tiver,:etc. 

2. Some of these might either be syllables 
or tdeographs, viz, a kind of hieroglyphic, 
standing for a thing, not for a sound, some- 
what as our <4 stands either for the words, 
or much more accurately for the conception, 
sguare root of. 

3. A good many of the signs have more 
than one syllabic value—sometimes standing 
for one syllable and sometimes’ for another. 
This distressing fact is becoming somewhat 
alleviated, however, by the discovery of cer- 
tain arrangements for directing which value 
shall be used in certain cases ; but even so, 
it does not facilitate reading. l’urther and 
very material help has been given, also, by 
the syllabaries and dictionaries found in the 
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creat library of clay tablets at Kouyunjik (or 
Nineveh), by Mr. Layard. — It is now agreed 
that the reason of this. variety was the fact 
that the signs were invented by one nation 
or race ana then adopted by-another, who 
kept the old meaning and added new ones 
of their own, much as the Japanese have 
done with the Chinese characters. 

Moreover, there has been discovered that 
there are, besides the alphabetic Old Persian, 
six more or less different languages which 
use the syllabic signs, namely : 

1.. The Turanian of the Nineveh bi-lingual 
tablets (Oppert’s ‘‘ Casdo-Scythic ’’). 

2. The Turanian of the second column of 
the Persian inscriptions (Oppert’s ‘‘ Medo- 
Scythic 

3. Susianian, in the early monuments of 
Susiana, before the date of the Persian in- 
scriptions of Darius. 

4. Armenian,in Armenian rock inscriptions. 

5. Assyrian, from Nineveh and other As- 
syrian localities. 

6. Babylonian, from Babylon and other 
(‘haldean localities. 

A different arrangement is used by Me- 


nant in his Syllabaire Assyrien, which, how-. 


ever, does not conflict with the above.; he 
tabulates the signs or syllables partly by 
their age, and partly by nationality, as 

1. Hieratic; 2. -Archaic Babylonian ; 3. 
Modern Babylonian; 4. Archaic Ninevite; 5. 
Modern Ninevite; 6. Archaic Susianian; 7. 
\fodern Susianian; 8. Armenian; 9. Scythic. 

The comparative nature of the three sorts 
of writing, literal, syllabic, and ideographic, 
can easily be seen, and their relative mer- 
its and obscurity estimated. In writing 
I'nglish, we use twenty-six letters. But a 
(practically) accurate English alphabet, such 
as the phonetic reformers are working for, 
with good hope of attaining it, would require 
about the Old Persian numberof forty letters, 
for the sufficient reason that there are (prac- 
tically) about forty distinct sounds in kng- 
lish, as there probably were in Old Persian. 
But if we had to use a syllabary instead of 
an alphabet, we should have to use as many 
signs as we have syllables. ‘Take, for in- 
stance, our three letters, a, b, 1. ‘Phe speak- 
able combinations from these are, besides 


their own values, ab, ba, al, la, bla, bal, lab» 
abl, alb; inall, eleven. Forthese, a syllaba- 


ry must have eleven signs instead of our 
three ; as if instead of these eleven words we 
should use these signs: a, b, c, as now, and 
* tor ab, + for ba, = for al, and so on; com- 
pute the syllables found in English, and of 
course you find a Jarge number —some hun- 
dreds—-and so much longer must a syllabary 
be than an alphabet. Again, if instead of an 
alphabetic or syllabic system we use an ideo- 
graphic one, which gives a sign for each 
word, we should have to use as many signs 
as there are words in English; to find which 
number, ‘‘overhaul your dictionary, and 
when found, make a note of”; some say 
there are a hundred thousand. The Chi 
nese is such a language; and this fact alone 
accounts for the movelessness of the Chi- 
nese mind. When it requires all the strength 
of a memory to hold on to the mere mechan- 
ism of thought, there is none left to get for- 
ward with the business itself. of thinking. 
With armor and weapons so enormously mas- 
sive, the soldier can neither march nor fight. 
The languages written in the cuneiform 
characters were used over a vast tract of coun- 
try, from the mountains of Armenia and 
from Elam and Susiana to the borders of 
Egypt; and they prevailed during a still 
more remarkable extent in time, from some 
period earlier than anysettled history, through 
more than twenty centuries, down to theera 
of the Sassanide kings of Persia, a few hun- 
dred years after Christ; twenty times the 
aze of our nation; more than twice the pe- 
riod during which there has beer English. 
It should be added, lastly, that the research- 
es of M. Terrien de Il.a Couperie have within 
a few years seemed to point to acommon or- 


‘igin for the oldest style of cuneiform letters, 


and the oldest style of the Chinese letters— 
a most interesting and curious. prehistoric 
synchronism. | 

Enough has been said to illustrate the in- 
teresting record of learned skill and untiring 
labor, by which this most modern field of 
most ancient history has been opened to re- 
search, and to indicate what an ample oppor- 
tunity it still offers for the zealand ingenuity 
of scholars, | 

FOB. Perkins. 
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I mer Shammai Kip for the first time at 
an art lecture. The little, dingy, 1ill-ventil- 
ated hall where the exponent of a new theory 
was to lay down its principles and illustrate 
them by a painting off-hand, was crowded to 
suffocation with a throng of eager students, 
of critics, with and without prejudices, and 
of art patrons, gravely dignified. I had come 
late, and having wedged myself through the 
crowd that stood with turned up-coat collars 
near the drafty door, at last took example of 
Zaccheus of old, and boldly mounted a 
bench that leaned its shaky back against the 
rear wall of the lecture-room, thus securing 
a vantage ground for sight as well as hearing. 

“Strange that tall men always get in the 
front of short ones,” said a squeaky voice 
just below me, and looking down I saw the 
man whom I afterwards came to know, to 
pity, and to mourn. 

A sudden spirit of proverbial philosophy 
seized me, and I bent over and whispered : 
“Tis the same in art.” 

A curious look came into the pale blue 
eyes that were turned to me—-a look of 1n- 
dignation, as though there had been a sting 
in my mnetaphor, mixed with gratitude that 
his complaint had been thought worthy of 
notice. He hesitated an instant, and then 
stepped up to the higher level of the bench, 
which soon groaned with the weight of those 
who followed our example. 

I regarded my new neighbor more close- 
ly, and with a mild interest inspired by that 
look. 
of man. 
age. His face was a net-work of fine lines, 
and quite colorless, like parchment. His 
nose was long, with an indecisive waviness 


He was less than the average height 
It would have been hard to tell his 


of outline, and the nostrils were delicate, but 
abnormally dilated. His chin was insignif- 
icant, and sloped into his neck, making the 
same angle as the profile of the base of his 
His mouth was handsome and his 
His smile was melancholy. 


nose. 
teeth regular: 
He wore little tufts of brownish whiskers, 


which made his cheeks puff out like a squir- 
rel’s; his straggling locks of sandy hair were 
already turning gray. One would judge at 
a glance that he inherited his: features from 
parents of widely. different characteristics. 
His clothes were decidedly shabby, shiny 
on all points of salience, baggy at the knees. 
stained with green and umber, slightly red. 
Krom the pocket of his sad- 
ly-sagging overcoat, yellow from many 
months of wear and too thin for the inclem 
ent season, emerged the frayed ends of a 
long woolen muffler. No one could doubt 
that he was a painter. Until the lecture was 
over, and the specimen of the improved 
method had been tediously brought from a 
rudely sketched outline to a state of desper- 
ate perfection, which the lecturer modestly 
said had. all the golden. quality of Rem. 
brandt’s coloring, though he had to apolo 
gize for its faults in drawing, he. scarcely 
moved from his posture—his neck craned 
far forward, his eyes bulging with the ear- 
nestness of his gaze, his hands clasped for 
I must confess 


olent of oll. 


balance behind his. back. 
that I was bored, and it. annoyed me to see 
anyone drinking in the lecturer’s platitudes 
as though he were the Gamaliel of. art. 

The lecture was over, and the people in 
the hall slowly filed by the canvas, which re- 
mained for mnspection on an easel. 

“Tt is tke a funeral; we are allowed to 
take a last look at the corpse,” I said, flip- 
pantly enough. 

“Why, d—didn’t you enjoy it?” said my 
neighbor, as we dismounted from our shaky 
and uncomfortable place. My conviction 
that he stammered was confirmed. 

No,” I replied savagely, 1 must confess 
that I did not. I learned nothing new. 
His ideas were full of fallacres, and he said 
only one thing worth remembering, and that 
was a truth, minus a half truth, which, to use 
a musical metaphor, is a trifle more than a 
half truth, and so much the more danger- 
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“Are you a musician ?” he asked timidly, 
forgetting to ask what I considered the sole 
nugget of gold in the heap of dross. 

‘That is neither here nor there,” I replied 
rudely, for I was still vexed in_ heart, and 
having been obliged to listen so long with no 
chance of answering back, wanted now to 
sive vent to the full head of speech which 
had accumulated in the reservoir of my soul ; 
but, seeing that I had not so much offended 
as hurt my companion, I confessed that I 
was not a musician, nor an artist, nor a strug- 
«ling doctor, nor any one worth a moment’s 
consideration. Such was my form of con- 
ceit : for we all have some form of conceit, 
and there are those who are conceited at not 
being conceited. 

By this time we had been drifted along by 
the tide till in front of the easel, and played 
our part as mourning friends. 

* ‘The lecturer,” I began again, bound to 
have my say, ‘‘ deciared that the highest form 
of art was that which could always, at the 
artist’s will, be duplicated. Shakspere could 
have written another. Hamlet; Beethoven 
have mounted a second time to the same 
heights which he reached'tin the Ninth Sym- 
phony. I confess that they might have sur- 
passed themselves, but that their inspiration 
would have blown the same breath twice, 
destroys any reasonable definition of inspira- 
tion. . However, I ought not to say anything 
to spoil your-enjoyment of the evening. For 
[ saw that you enjoyed it.” 

“Ves, I enjoyed it. Still, | cannot help 
teeling that there is something in the man’s 
inethods that savors of quackery. But he 
Is So. successful ! so successful! He must 
be right. He gets a thousand dollars for a 
single little landscape, and I—” 

I hastened to relieve him from the embar- 
rassment into which that unguarded ‘I’ had 


thrown him... ‘©, as for that,” I said, ** look 


at the head of hair that he has. Why, a 
wretched painter with such a mane as that 
is sure to be more successful with the public 


than the best of bald-headed artists. It may. 


said to be the mane-spring of his success. 

Here, I evidently blundered, in spite of 
my wretched pun, for, though we had not 
‘eft the hall, my friend hastily clapped his 


ip. 


wide-brimmed slouch hat over the scant, 
straight locks that time had spared. I con- 
tinued to indulge in sarcasms, though I did 
my best to pour balm into the wound that I 
had unconsciously made. 

Emerging tnto -the still, clear, bitter-cold 
night, we found that our ways lay in the same 
direction, and as both of us were inclined to 
walk fast, we held the keen rapter of the win- 
ter at ward, and talked as we went. Heleft 
me at my own door, and as he turned away, 
handed me, with awkward reluctance, a card, 
and asked me to visit his studio. I read by 
the hall-light this address : 


I knew Folly Court well. It had been 
named for an Irishman by the name of Fo- 
ley, who had formerly owned a whole square 
of the city. The painter of the sign had 
unconsciously, through his lamentable igno- 
rance of orthoepy, perpetuated an appellation 
which was so happy in characterizing the 
neighbohood that it stuck. Nor was the 
sign ever removed. 

I found myself, a few days later, at Kip’s 
door, Something about the man had haunt- 
ed me ever since we parted that icy winter's 
night. I felt sure that he needed the sym- 
pathy of some human being, that he led a 
wretched existence, and that it was my duty 
to give him a hand of encouragement. The 
studio, if it deserved the name, was a small, 
squalid room under the eaves of the last 
house in the long row of tenements facing 
the north, and another long and even more 
disreputable row, which served at every sea- 
son of the year asa Caravansary for rag-men, 
Italian organ-grinders, and the nondescripts 
of all nationalities that haunt a great city. 

As I entered Kip’s studio, he was evidently 
trying to dispose of the remains of his dinner, 
so that its meagreness might not offend my 
eyes. An unhealthy-smelling oil stove and 
a few utensils scattered about in grimy con- 
susion, told the tale that he was his own chief 
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cook. I pretended to evince much interest 
in the view from his window, and his uneasy 
motions whilst I descanted on the poetical 
effect of chimney stacks and the advantage 
of a north light, told me that he was surrep- 
titiously tidying the disorder behind my back. 

‘Now show me your. sketches,” I said 
abruptly, when he joined me at the low win- 
dow. 

“I d-don’t know that I have anything 
worth showing” he said ; yet he was pleased, 
and without further- ado brought from a dus- 
ty cornér a large portfolio and untied the 
rusty strings. | | 

There was no difficulty in seeing why the 
artist was not successful. ‘Though the pa- 
thetic canvasses showed a keen insight into 
nature and were true up to a certain point, 
yet there was scarcely one that had not some- 
thing that detracted from its unity. ‘There 
Was One In particular that struck my atten- 
tion, because it came so near being success- 
ful. It represented a mountain summit, clad 
in blue-green snow. ‘The rugged rocks peer- 
ing out were clad in helmets of ice, and over 
the threatening sides of the mountain shot 
the last rays of the sun, setting in the far ho- 
rizon. So faras degrees of cold could be ex- 
pressed through the medium of color, the 
artist had painted a scene where reigned an 
Arctic temperature, a frozen mercury, the 
very winter quarters of General Morozof, 


Russian ally, conquerer of Napoleon. ‘‘It 


makes me shiver to look at it: tell me about 


99 


a.” £ said. 

“ Here is another” was his answer, ‘‘and 
another.” 

The first represented the advance of a 
storm. Far up the sky rode the scouts on 
curvetting horses of cloud; then came rank 
upon rank of cirrous masses, the infantry of 
the winds; and like a far-shining Xerxes, 
surrounded by his thousands of Asiatic. fol- 
lowers, was the sun, guiding and inspiring the 
mighty march. ‘The second, which would 
have been the best of all had it not been for 
the artist’s prevailing weakness, showed a ra- 
vine between two escarped precipices. <A 
single solitary shrub rose from the curling 
drifts of semi lucent snow, its limbs crusted 


Kip. 
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with crystal icicles. It was wierdly like a 
struggling genius of the scene. In the wake 
of the shrub, if one can thus describe in a 
word the hollowed depths where the wind 
had hurled on each side its freight of crystal, 
stood a huge she-bear. Far down the valley. 
towards the west, the clouds lay in double 
strata, like the floor and ceiling of an Egyp- 
tian temple, held apart by mighty columns 
of twisted blue black vapor. An unearthly 
red gleam shot through this ethereal Karnac 
and once more the atmosphere told its tale 
of frightful cold. 

Then, while I ,took up one unfinished 
sketch after another, Shammai told me how 
he had one winter joined the Signal Service 
men on top of the mountain. . It was like 
going to the North pole. Early in Septem- 
ber, the first snow storm had suddenly come 
and drifted about the mountain-top, hiding 
the red rocks, and piling deep about the hut 
where the devoted servants of science lived 
long months, as Isolated as though they had 
been in the moon, except for the single faith. 
ful thread of iron which bore them daily mes: 
sages from the lower world. Here Sham. 
mai had made careful studies of Arctic scen- 
ery. here came days when not a cloud 
obscured the sky, when the cold seemed to 
give additional transparency to the atmos- 
phere, and the low-lying valleys, gleaming 
with the purest white, seemed to approach 
nearer to them ; when the sea, miles away, re- 
vealed its Sminthean bow, blue as well-tem- 
pered steel, and the telescope could pick out 
the fast-fleeting vessels, like bubbles coming 
and vanishing. Again, there were days and 
nights of frightful storm, when the dense 
clouds came in solid phalanxes, and poured 
out whole cargoes of blinding snow, till the 
drifts were half a hundred feet deep, and the 
wind roared about their hut, and tugged at 
the iron bands binding it to the everlasting 
rock, as though it were angry at man’s Im- 
pertinence, and would hurl him from. the 
heights down into the invisible depths be- 
One storm in particular Shammai de- 
Its approach 


low. 
scribed, with epic simplicity. 
was illustrated in the sketch which I had first 


seen. It was a meeting of Titan powers. 
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The hostile forces stood long opposed with- 
out skirmish or even threat. Between them, 
as through a long lane or rather puillarless 
hall, for they lay in strata, one could look as 
tir as the eye could reach. ‘Then company 
aiter company, as it seemed, engaged in the 
conthét, till the hall seemed like the temple 
of Karnac, with mighty twisted pillars. Thus 


the battle viewed from a distance seemed at | 


first like a vision of peace. But ere long the 
strife. of the elements became general, and 
embraced the mountain-top ‘as if It were the 
citadel to be gartned.. The wind lifted the 
juadruple thicknesses of carpet from the 
Noor, and rocked the tables and chairs, as 
though they were on.a ship at sea... The 
solid walls shook; the anemometer, marking 
the force of the battle, reached a hundred 
and twenty miles a minute, and broke; the 
station of the railroad, whereon. in summer 
such fair freight had stood in safety, was lift- 
cd bodily and hurled. crashing over the brow 
of the precipice. Such a storm. even. the 
caperienced officers of the station had never 
known. For a time it seemed as though 
they were doon\ed, and the most. self-pos- 
sessed telegraphed to the under. world a few 
incssages of farewell. 

lhe hour which I had to spare with Sham- 
mat passed away quickly enough, and I was 
adle to give him a small commission to fin- 
ish for me one or two studies that had 
struck my fancy. The grateful look that 
he gave me as I pressed a small retainer in: 
to his hand, amply repaid me _ for the sacri- 
ice. for I had intended the money for quite 
a different purpose. 

[ need not describe all the steps that led 
toa firm friendship between the artist and 
myself. By degrees I learned his whole 
story. He was the only son of well-to-do 


(Juaker parents; his father a stern, uncom- 


promising fanatic, his mother born with an 
exceptional love for all things beautiful, 
which, of course, had to be strictly repressed. 
Shammai, even asa child, had instinctively 
tried to copy everything that he saw. <A 
pencil, a bit of chalk, a pen, served. his pur- 
pose, and it was evident that he was a born 
artist. His father looked upon his attempts 
VIT.=—37. 


with keen disfavor; he used threats and 
even punishment to curb the artistic spirit 
which seemed to him thé manifestation of 
Beelzebub. Shammai thus reached man- 
hood, and every year the struggle between 
his inclination and his respect fer his father’s 
wishes grew more bitter. At last nature 
conquered, and he went manfully to his fa- 
ther with his decision. | The old man refused 
to listen to him, and gave him the choice 
between obedience and disinheritance. And 
Shammial, casting aside the trammels of fam- 
ily tradition, chose poverty and art. Since 


that day, five years before, his father had not « 


only refused to have anything to do with his 
outcast son, but even forbade his mother to 
communicate with him. Shammai was not 
fitted for battle with the world; he was gift- 
ed, but he was too old to take up with ad- 
vantage the serious study of his profession, 
and he was obliged to earn his own living 
besides. He who had been wonted to the 
fatted calf of the Quaker cuisine was often 
obliged to fast on a dry crust ; but he told 
me that the dinner of herbs, with freedom 
to worship nature, was better than the stalled 
ox and discontent. He never complained 
of his father’s treatment of him, but he was 
buoyed up by the pride of having done what 
he felt in his soul was his highest duty, and 
by the hope that he would ultimately conquer 
fortune. He never scorned any honest way 
of earning a dollar. One summer he became 
a waiter at one of the mountain hotels, and 
spent all his odd minutes in daubing canvas- 
es with landscapes. An artist who had a 
rustic studio in the neighborhood gave him 
a few hints, and some of the summer board- 
ers paid him for decorated shingles, fungus- 
es, and other paintings, finished perhaps 
crudely, but still showing the spark of ge- 
nius. ‘hus he earned enough during the sea- 
son to warrant a term at the art school. 
Another year he hired himself out on a fish- 
ing steamer that was going tothe Banks, and 
bargained to have a certain portion of each 
day to sketch. His experiences with New- 
foundland fogs, bergs drifting down from 


’ Greenland’s icy mountains, and the smell of 


fish and the rough fare of Gloucester fisher- 
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men, did not quench his aspirations, and he 
brought back a curious sheaf of marine stud- 
ies. During the next winter he again 
worked at the art school, and sent in three or 
four pictures to the Spring Exhibition, but 
only one was accepted by the committee, and 
Shammai insisted that this one was by all 
odds the least original and the worst of the 
lot. It was hung on the sky line, and came 
back to him covered with dust. Shammat 
was not discouraged by this rebuff, and 
boldly set himself to compete for a grand 
prize offered by the Academy. He showed 
me the canvas, and | must confess that I 
did not much wonder at his failure to obtain 
even honorable mention. For ‘his subject 
he had trusted to his imagination and a few 
studies made during the visit of a circus. 
The picture represented a sand-hill in. the 
desert. It was night, and the stars glittered 
with all the fervency of the tropics. ‘The 


yellow moon was just rising from the sea of’ 


sand. kar below lay the winding course of 
a wady. ‘The foreground was occupied only 
by a pair of lions, the female curled up for 
sleep, the male sitting on guard, with head 
erect, as though he scented danger in the 
breeze. A Gérome would have made the 
conception realistic by putting into the pic- 
ture the atmosphere of Numidia. — Poor 
Shammiai, in spite of the poetry which dom- 
inated the painting, showed that he knew 
the desert only from books, and lions only 
through the bars of a cage. Yet some 
committees would have thought that. the 
man’s boldness in choosing such a subject, 
and his very want of success, was a suffi- 
ciently promising combination to warrant 
encouragement to study the East for him- 
self. 

Shammat had dreams of studying abroad, 
and even in his poverty, even when, one win- 
ter, he lived in a shanty twenty miles from 
town, and could not afford to buy a pair 
of skates, but fashioned them himself from 
old iron and other materials at hand, he 
looked forward confidently to the time that 
he should transfer his studio to the Latin 
quarter. His dream was destined never to 
be realized. 


ITT. 


THE winter of the art lecture, when I first 
met Shammai, he had been turning his hand 
to portrait painting. ‘That explained, in a 
measure, his intense interest in the theory 
of the successful foreigner. Whatever faults 
the (Quaker artist had, he was absolutely free 
from. quackery. He was as. honest as the 
day. I used often to tell him that people 
loved quacks. “Pretentious meretriciousness 
masquerades as artistic excellence,” said I, in 
full-mouthed, polysyllabic Johnsonian. ‘Get 
a tricky but striking mannerism, and your 
fortune is made; loud contrasts, vzsthetic 
backgrounds ; learn to drape your lady sit- 
ters in some kind of pre-Rafaelite costumes : 
put a sun-flower into the -hand of one’ and 
three lilies into the hand of another ; stretch 
their necks out of all propomtion; write a 
motto. in Tuscan, without any punctuation 
marks, across the top ; put the date in Roman 
notation ; and then get every newspaper man 
in the city to write you up.” 

He shook his head. ‘‘It’s of no use; 1 
must f-follow my own b-bent,” he said, in all 
seriousness, “and I c-can’t do such things.” 

I am happy to say that I persuaded a few 
friends to have their portraits painted by 
Shammai. I told him to ask good round 
prices, and he would soon become the fash- 
ion; but he insisted on doing his work for 
a pittance, and-he was so. conscientious 
about it that I wondered how he made 
enough to pay him for his. materials and 
time. 

I happened one day to be. calling ona 
very bright and attractive young lady. She 
was blessed with piquant features, remarka- , 
bly bright eyes, a tongue sharper than a two- 
edged sword, and a small but convenient for- 
tune withal. Many moths had been singed 
at this flame. On the evéning of my call, 
the conversation turned froma recent visit 
which she had made in one of the Western 
cities, to the subject of feet. ‘“‘If I were a 
man,” she said, ‘‘and had very small feet, | 


_would wear long boots, and stuff out the toes. 


You may be sure that if-a man has tiny feet. 
he has also small wit.” 
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‘*Small understanding, vou mean,” I sug- 
vested. 

She went on, taking no manner of notice 
of my attempt to show that if I did wear a 
number six shoe, I was not devoid of the 
commodity she had mentioned. 

‘“T have noticed one curlous thing, that 
men with small feet always manifest a ten- 
dency to wear patent-leather pumps, and if 
there 1s anything I detest, it is patent leath- 
er pumps.” 3 

Well!” said I. know aman in town, 
who would suit you in this respect. I don’t 
think he owns more than one pair of boots, 
and those are far from being patent in any 
sense except as the word means open.” 

I then proceeded to tell the young lady 
about Shamma, and the result was that she 
was suddenly seized with a philanthropic de- 
sire tohelp him. | I suggested that she allow 
him to paint. her portrait. The result was, 
that that very evening I went round to.the 
sombre purlieu of Folly Court. and mounting 
to the dimly lighted studio, told) Kip of his 
good fortune. He was to begin his sittings 
the very next dav. ‘‘ And now you can get 
a better studio,” I suggested as I left him. 

The sagacious reader will undoubtedly an- 
ticipate the slow process of narration and 
the slower process of reality. Kip’s heart 
consisted of ventricle and auricle, and when, 
after half a dozen sittings, he consulted the 
latter, portion of the organ, it was natural 
that the god that presided. over the shrine, 
answered in no dubious tone. Suditogue 
fragore tntonutt Levum,” as, to use the words 
of Virgil, Kip’s portrait of the young philan- 
thropist rapidly became a labor of love. It 
was Certainly his best work, and having re- 
ceived gracious permission. to exhibit the 
picture, he had the additional good fortune 
to receive the first prize of the exhibition. 
[t was enough to secure him a year’s study 
in Europe, though no condition was attached. 

I expected that he would immediately an- 
nounce his departure, but when I asked him 
when he would sail, he evaded my question. 
’'erhaps I was not as quick as the sagacious 
reader; I- never- suspected that he was in 
‘ove, and had I known of his aspirations I 


should have pointed to the various wings of 
moth and butterfly.(this is a. metaphor) 
scattered around the candle. But Shammat 
Kip’s respectful worship of his heroine was 
destined to have its reward. Society, of 
which she was a shining light, the world of 
art, which had been wondering why he did 
not improve his chances of foreign study, 
were alike startled at the sudden news of the 
engagement and approaching marriage of 
Shammiai Kip to the heiress. Unkind things 
were said, jibes at, his uncouth yame were 
uttered by the envious ; but Shamma, who, 
I really think, never once thought of the 
small fortune that would come to him, was 
blissful—and the young lady knew her own 
mind. | 

It would be a much more interesting story 
if I had to tell of an unrequited passion, of 
recalcitrant parents, perhaps of a_ broken 
heart. - But there was no obstacle, save the 
imaginary ones of society —the chained lions, 
dit” and Who'd have thought”’—and 
I am reduced to the painful necessity of tell- 
ing the truth. Shammai’s obdurate father, 
who believed much in the policy of making 
friends of the mammon of unrighteousness, 
was pleased torevoke his anathemas, and even 
relented so far as to be present at the simple 
wedding given by the young lady’s aunt. 
Had he still persisted in hardening his heart, 
I think the old man’s last days would have 
been brought. in remorse to the grave. 

A few days later—it was still early in June 
—Kip and his wife took the steamer for Eu- 
rope. Of course, I went to see them off. 
Kip said in a whisper, half in jest: “I have 
made a will and left thee all my p-paint- 
ings,” and then the bell rang, and I quitted 
the ship; he followed me to the gang-way, 
and with tears standing in his eyes he said : 
“T)-don’t forget me, will thee?” Hiding 
my emotion under the mask of. flippancy 
(alas! that was always my besetting sin), I 
swore that my right hand would sooner. for- 
vet her cunning, and my left cling to the 
roof of my mouth, than forget him. And 
then the noble ship pushed down the bay, 
and in half an hour a long, sinuous veil of 
dark smoke hanging over the sea showed 
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where it had slipped over the horizon’s 


edge. 


WirHIN a week I had a vivid dream. I 
saw plainly a mighty iceberg, with pinnacles 
reaching fantastically to the sky. It was like 
a floating cathedral, but the mist of incense 
was the dense fog of the chill north. I could 
see the green waves dashing on its carved 
pediments, and its translucent foundations 
vanishing in monstrous depths. I remem- 
bered a wierd story of the Eisjungfrau, and 
I looked to see if I could discover her gleam- 
ing draperies, as though she had a throne on 
the highest battlement. ‘then, suddenly, 
there seerned to come, as with the rush of 
doom, a dark form rising on the swelling 
wave. I heard no crash, no cry, but as the 
ship struck head on, the masts went by the 
board, and there opened a frightful bole in 
the bow, through which I saw the water pour, 
as through a mill-race. Almost instantly the 
deck was filled with people rushing about fran- 
tically in search of aid. ‘Then having backed 
away by the rebound, the great ship gave a 
sudden lurch and plunged into the depths. 


At that moment I saw Shammai Kip and his 
bride go down together, she clinging to him, 
and his face lighted with the perfect peace 
of love and courage. Then I woke, with an 
ill-defined sense that I should hear bad 
news. ‘They say that no news is good news, 
but no word ever reached us of the ship that 
sailed on that perfect June morning; no 
driving wreck ever floated to the shore to tel! 
its tale of disaster. After weeks of waiting, 
hoping against hope, relatives at last vave 


up hope, and confessed that their worst fears 


were realized; and I remembered my dream, 
and treasured it as one of those psychic vis- 
ions which no science has as yet explained. 
Shammati Kip told me truly ; he had made 
a will, and left me all of his sketches and 
paintings. One day, I received a visit from 
a thin-visaged, melancholy old man. He 
wore a hat which recalled the style of two 
generations ago, but it: was his quaint ()ua- 
ker garb that told me at a glance that it was 
Shammai’s father. In broken tones he re- 
vealed hiserrand. Having heard that I was 
the possessor of all his son’s art work, he had 
come to beg one little memorial of him. 


Nathan Flaskell Dole. 


CYPRESS POINT: 


Monterey. 


I hear the diapason of the deep, 
And, mingled with its swell, the haunting sound 
Of dying voices from the utmost bound 
Of hoary Neptune’s nereid-guarded keep; 
The wailing winds make answer as they sweep 
Through gnarled cypress branches that have frowned © 
kor untold ages with a calm profound 
Upon these wild sea wastes unblessed by sleep. 


Here all is turmoil—waters in fierce strife, 
Shrill cries of birds, and echoes like the roar 
Of wrathful. thunder; but far out at sea 
Are islands kissed by soft waves evermore. 
"Tis thus beyond the tumult of. this life 
Lie the blest islands of Eternity ! 


Clinton Scollard. 
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THE COLLEGE ‘TOWN OF CALIFORNIA. 


THe refined and educated tourist in Old 
I'ngland or New England, counts, among 
the spots he must. not fail to visit, the lead- 
ing university or college towns ; and to any 
one of tastes in the least scholarly, these 
centers of intellectual activity have a power- 
ful attraction. ‘To one who has lived long in 
a college town, its atmosphere, at once so 
quiet and. so inactive, its flow and ebb of 
boisterous young lite(the boisterousness tem- 
pered by the really arduous occupation of a 


ood college), its interesting society, and _ its 


constant -advantages of lecture and library, 
museum and gallery, come to exert such a fas- 
cination that any other home seems.impossl- 
ble. “he cities seem brawling and tedious, 
other country towns dull and Breotian. ‘The 
attractions of educational advantaves and of 
the good society included among the college 
people, bring always to such a town. the 
most intelligent and exclusive class of other 
residents,. who in their turn constitute one of 
the peculiar attractions of its society. | ‘They 
are able to set the standard of manners, and 
are sure to do it In favor of a certain refined 
simpheity—-a treedom from display and bur- 
densome conventionality. 

In Old or New England, the charm of anti- 
quity, and of many noble and stirring associa- 
tions, hasa good deal to do with the attractive- 
ness of ‘classic shades.” It is scarcely possi- 
ble for anything except sleepy and ruinous old 
Spanish pueblos to have this charm in Call- 
fornia; yet even without this, there 1s to be 
found here. dona fide college town, possessed 


of very much of the distinctive advantages of 


such towns. The tourist, standing upon theup- 
per deck of theferry-boat, looking at all closely 
around the lovely girdle of mountains,can hard- 
'y fail to notice, close under the steep slope 
of the green Contra Costa hills to the north- 
cast, just where they rise in the background 
to the highest visible point in the salient an- 
ule of Grizzly Peak, a considerable cluster of 
the distant light spots that indicate the 


houses of a town—the larger buildings drawn 
up against the very feet of the hills, and the 
rest scattering down thence—alternating with 
dark groves and patches of trees, which give 
that quarter of the hills a more wooded ap- 
pearance than is common along these round, 
bare heights. That, the tourist is answered, 
is Berkeley, the site of the State University ; 
the larger buildings, conspicuous on the back- 
ground of mountains (conspicuous, that is, 
considering the distance, which reduces them 
to toy-houses), are principally those of the 
University. itself. Here is the college town 
of California, with not much over a dozen 
years behind it in which to have gathered 
memories, and yet a real college town in spir- 
it and character. 

The really necessary thing, in fact, for the 
creation of a college town, Is tnat the institu- 
tion around which the town gathers should 
be a real college of high rank. And this the 
State University of California is. In the 
face of the general western habit of exagger- 
ating the real merits of local institutions, this 
University stands better in the comments of 
university men from abroad than our own 
community seems to realize. So wide was 
its original plan, and so high the standard of 
excellence by which it chose to be judged, 
that the cone of its own friends 1s apt to be 
rather one of deprecation for necessarily 1m- 
perfect achievement, than of inflated local 
pride. ‘The tact is that, to begin with, the 
University endowments come to about three 
million dollars, an endowment at present ex- 
ceeded by none of the State universities ex- 
cept that of Michigan. In wealth, soundness 
of educational ideals, excellence of its in- 
structing corps, and advanced standards, I 
feel safe. in saying that the Universities of 
Michigan and Wisconsin are the only ones 
that rank even equal with it. Cornell prop- 
erly belongs with the State universities, and 
the four, pairing, probably, by rights, into 
Cornell and Michigan, Wisconsin and Califor- 
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nia, stand by themselves among all these, It 
will be seen that this is a more than respect- 
able position for an educational institution in 
a new State to hold; for this group of Uni- 
versities, though differing materially from the 
older ones of the Atlantic sea-board, are not 
of the “* fresh-water” type. They differ from 
the eastern sea-board universities chiefly by 


a development stronger in the direction of 


technology, and weaker in that of pure schol- 
arship. This hasitsdisadvantages, in strength- 
ening a materialistic, narrowly ‘“ practical ” 
tendency ; but its advantages, too, in that out 
of the same radicalism that brought applied 
science so prominently forward in them, 
comes a progressiveness that seems likely 
soon to deterniine them strongly in the im- 
portant - direction of sociological science. 
Several highly important lines of study, not 
technical, have today a stronger hold in them 
than in the Atlantic universities. By virtue 
of the same radicalism, they are the four 
vreat coeducational institutions of the coun- 
try. Norarethey “universities” merely by the 
sort of assumption that makes cheap board- 
ing schools in western States figure as *‘col- 
leges,’ or dancing-masters everywhere as 
‘““professors ’: though on a lower level of 
advancement than universities abroad, they 
nevertheless, having all the different facul- 
ties except the theological, can hardly call 
themselves anything else. ‘Fhat of Califor- 
nia, for instance, has those of law, medicine, 
letters, and technics, and the name of ‘ col- 
lege” would describe it very inaccurately.’ 
Such an institution, even when set down 
inthe midst of an uncongenial neighborhood, 
gradually leavens the whole into something 
the semblance of a college town. — But when 
it is itself the nucleus, and the neighborhood 
grows about it, and because of it, much more 
does the whole community become moulded 
to it, and share more or less in its advan- 
tages. ‘This,was the case at Berkeley. For 
many years, éven before the University build- 
ings were placed there, a tract of toward two 
hundred acres had been the property, first 
of the College of California, and afterward 
of the University; so that all the owners of 
land in the vicinity from the outset, except 
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a few farmers, bought in the knowledge that 
here was to be the college town of Califor- 
nia, and with reference to that fact. Know- 
ing, too, just where the college would stand 
in the beautiful triangle, enclosed with its 
natural plateau and terraces between the 
two streams that join below the lower ter- 
race, even very early neighbors were able to 
choose their homes and lay out their grounds 
with a fair knowledge of what the future 
grouping of the town must be. Several own. 
ers had thus their trees. planted and well 
grown before the first buildings arose on the 
brow of the lower, oak-skirted terrace of the 
University grounds, and were ready to join in 
the building up of the village almost from 
the first. 

There used to be a’ story told among 
young aspirants for matriculation in Oakland, 
that when the committee of the College of 
California was searching for a permanent site 
for a college, it explored along the Contra 
Costa hills for many a weary mile, finding 
beautiful building sites, but never just the 
right place, until the pilgrim 
Bushnell, and Dr. Durant, Mr. Willey, and 
Frederick Billings, and the rest- came to a 
narrow stream, flowing down a perfect ala- 
meda of oaks and laurels, and crossing its 
fern-fringed gully, ascended a long slope, and 
stood where now the South Hall of the Unt- 
versity stands, the hill sweeping downward 
‘at their feet into a grove of oaks, and north- 
ward at a little distance, dropping down to a 
long hollow, beyond which another laurel- 
walled stream moved down to join the first; 
behind them, a sloping campus, an upward 
terrace, and then the great hill-flank; and in 
front, beyond the meeting streams and the 
low ridge that guarded their farther side, a 
wide, clear plain, speading down to the 
shining bay (evidently traversable in future 
by.easy roads for horse or steam from the 
dark expanse of abundant groves and scanty 
houses that then made up Oakland), and 
still beyond this San Irancisco on tts hills, 
the wide-open. Gate, and the ocean beyond, 
fading away to the Farallones.. ‘The explor 
ers—so ran the legend—looked at one an- 
other: the most learned one, presumably 
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(yr. Durant, broke the silence with the ejac- 
ulation, ‘* Eureka”; and the site was found, 
and named in a burst of enthusiasm after 
[ishop Berkeley, in memory of his famous 
odé and his dream of a college in the far 
\Vest. 

This apocryphal anecdote not only bears 
on its face some traces of legend, and of le- 
send that took its shape in very young 
minds, but 1s also at variance with historic 
tacts. When Dr. Horace Bushnell was here, 
in '56, he presented a report on many sites 
that he had examined, including that at the 
toot. of Grizzly Peak, which was. chosen, af- 
ter due deliberation, and ample preliminary 
surveys, by the authorities of the College of 
(‘alifornia; and some years later, as it. still 
remained. without. a name, Mr. Frederick 
billings, now of Vermont, made the very 
happy suggestion of ** Berkeley ”—than which 
nothing could have been more appropriate. 
It is rare, indeed, thata tiny village, far off in 
the West can be named after a distinguished 
ian generations after his death, with the 
certainty that it would’ have been a great 
vicasure to him if he could have foreseen 
it; but it is not unlikely that this inscrip- 
‘ion of his name upon the extreme western 
inarch of the world’s populations, as a dedi- 
cation of the whole to learning, would have 
seemed to the good Bishop almost the most 

‘casing tribute that could ever be paid to 
his memory. ‘The site was turned over to 
the State University, with all the property of 
the College of California, in 1868, and the 

ildings were opened for recitations in 
1873. ‘The town was incorporated in 1876. 

ven asa village, it was. an unaccom- 
‘lished tact when Bret Harte, musing over 
the supposed destruction of San Francisco 
oy an earthquake, summed up the metro- 
volitan estimate of the Alameda shore in 
the genial sarcasm, that it had escaped a 
ike disaster only because there were ‘some 
‘ings that even an earthquake couldn't swal- 
ow.” Tt was a bee pasture then, from the 
vill skirts to the beach ; and its rather knob- 
Jy slopes gave no more indication of its 
coming intellectual importance. than the 
hairless bumps of infantile innocence fore- 
shadow the glory of its subsequent career. 
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The first permanent settlers were the coy- 
otes ; after them the Mexicans; and later, 
the students of the University, with their re- 
sulting train of boarding houses, billiard sa- 
loons, and small stores. In the survival of 
the fittest, the Mexicans went to the wall 
first. Their low, adobe ranchos, of whose 
hospitality in those days more than one 
pioneer grateful recollections, have 
mostly passed away. A few swarthy fami- 
lies still keep a place in the manufacturing 
districts along the western beach. But the 
majority of them have emigrated south of 
the town limits, and pitched their tents at 
‘Temescal. 

As a matter of course, the coyote too was 
swept away by the wave of settlement that 
followed the establishment of the University 
at Berkeley But he did not want to go, 
and to this day still haunts the neighbor- 
hood. Almost any still might his sharp, 
crackling bark may be heard from the hill- 
side canons. More than once, in gray morn 
ings, I have seen him slinking swiftly by— 
a streak of dusty brown—on his belated re- 
turn from some nocturnal ramble on the 
lower ground. 

kor some years after it opened at Berke- 
ley, the University constituted the town. 
Oakland, the nearest city, was five miles 
away, and the only means of travel was a 
‘‘bob-tail” car of funereal pace, that accom- 
plished the distance in seventy minutes time. 
They may have owned others, but it was a 
tradition among the students, that the Car 
Company had only one horse. It did not 
seem probable that there could be another 
one that was so thin and so slow, and had so 
many raw places on him at once. But one 
day the brake broke on the down grade to 
Temescal, and not being able to increase 
his pace to the speed acquired by -the car 
behind him, the horse’ was run over and 
permanently disabled. It was feared the 
Company would have to stop business, but 
when the track was cleared, trattic was re- 


sumed with a new horse, so sorrel, so thin, 


so slow, and so raw, such an exact counter- 
feit of. his martyred predecessor, that the 
student mind refused to accept him as a 
separate identity, and named him ‘ Phcenix” 


4 
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on the spot. I speak of the Phcenix, not so 
much to warm the hearts of old graduates 
with a pleasant recollection, as to illustrate 
the difficulty that attended reaching Berke- 
ley in those days. 

It was this difficulty that obliged most of 
the Faculty and students to reside on the 
spot ; and a small fungus growth of hotels 
and restaurants. sprang up to supply their 
needs. Everything clustered avout the Un1- 
versity grounds, and they became the center 
of growth for the new town. Later, when 
other besides educational considerations. be- 


gan to attract immigration, new centers grew 
up at different points on the slope. — kach of 
these clusters widened gradually, and sever- 
al of them at first had separate names. The 
excellent water facilities, and the location ot 
the overiand railroad across the low tide 
lands, centered the manufacturing and large 
business interests at. the western beach. 
This nucleus took the name of Ocean View; 
but with the incorporation of the present 
town, surrendered its name and its identity, 
and became the West Berkeley of today. 
Other early centers were Berryman’s, on the 
horth, and the group of pretty residences 
that grew up around Dwight Way Station 
on the local railroad to the south. 

but this growth from many nuclei has 
given the town a delightfully disconnected 
irregularity. ‘The streets laid. out by one 
nucleus have «a way of running flatly. into 
the fences of another nucleus, and the lat 
ter being equally fixed in their opinions, as 
to the desirability of not having streets at 
these. particular points, the thoroughfares 
have been obliged either to stop blindly, or 
turn a corner and go around. A) prosat 
town council, abetted by the town surveyor, 
has made repeated efforts to straighten out 
these kinks. North and ‘south they have 
fortunately not) been over-successful. But 
vast and west a series of noble avenues, 
wide and breezy, have been made to open 
clear across the town. “They extend, in uni- 
form but gentle slope, tor over two miles in 
distance, and are tree lined, for the most 
part, along a moiety of their length. 

The amount of ground included within the 


Berkeley limits would give house room to a 
population several times as great as the town 
now has. It is rectangular in plan, and be- 
tween two and three miles on the side. It 
is being made into a compact town, much on 
the principle used to turf the intractable sand 
dunes of the San Francisco side. Here and 


there a bunch of houses has been set out, and 


these growing, by accretion, have joined into 
one another, until the gaps between have 
disappeared. But natures slower in * taking 
in town building, than she ts in 


her course 
the matter of grass growing on the dunes. 
And while the sand hills have long since be. 
come smooth sheets of green, Berkeley has 
still broad, houseless spots in every part ot 
town. 

The greatest of these spots, and one which 
will always remain unbuilt upon, Is the tract 
that forms the University grounds. -It is a 
comfort to think, that when all the surround 
ing land shall occupied, this beautitul 
park will remain as a convenient breathing 
place for the town. . It 1s planted with shad 
trees and shrubbery; and about the buil 
ings and in the neighborhood of the lower 


entrance, there are wide stretches of wel! 
kept lawn. 3 

()n the south side of the grounds is a smal! 
stream of living water, that issues from the 
largest of the canons. to the east, and pursues 
an uneventful course through the falling 
vround, till it finds an outlet in the. Bay. 
Ten years ago it. was an innocent, shallow 
stream, that a team might cross at any point. 
There was more obliquity in its course ot 
life than might seem proper to’ a moralist, 
but nothing really harmtul to the neighbor- 
hood. It was the contaminating: influence 
of man that. developed the evil of its dispo 
sition. In a playful winter rising of that 


vear, it overflowed its banks*’on one of the 


longest curves, and washed away the cow ot 
a local restaurateur, besides threatening his 
dancing floor and house. As a sugyvestion 
to it to pursue a straight line of conduct in 
the future, the -restaurateur dug. a trench 
across the neck of the main curves, and 
turned the water from its original course. 
The creek having accepted the new line ot 
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conduct, followed it with such ascetic vigor, 
that in a year or so it tore out the whole 
road-bed twenty feet deep, and went clear 
out of sight at the bottom. ‘This lively pol- 
icy it has since continued, in spite of the 
3. dams and other energetic remonstrances of 
the property owners along its banks. ‘There 
is a moral to be drawn somewhere from this 
condition.of affairs, but I cannot exactly put 
iy finger on it. It may be the suggestion 
that when a man has made up his mind to 


follow a line of conduct, he ought to go 


ahead_ with it, no matter what he smashes. 
[his would be the New England idea. Or, 
perhaps, that a prodigal who wakes up. to 
the fact that the community has drawn a 
line for him, will find it best to adopt it, and 
ink down; and get out of sight as quick as 
possible. But I do not feel called on to 
really point the illustration, because it was 
the wsthetic and not the moral side of it that 
Hrought it into this article. 
lor, eesthetically, nothing could of 
more advantage to the scenery than this 
deepening of the creek has been. It furnish- 
es at once the most beautiful. and roman- 
tu spots of Berkeley. The deep cuts, with 
the noise of water at the bottom, the fern. 
erown banks, the tangles of blackberry and 
rose, the cool. stones around which. the cur- 
rent flows—when it does flow,—the smell of 
iurel leaves, the low, wide-‘spreading branch- 
es on each side, and the perpetual shade, 
ail combine to render the creek line pictu- 
sue and pleasing to the recollection. 
lhe live oaks scattered along the line of 
this. stream are also worthy Of-special men-.. 
n. There seem to be no young. trees 
ainong them. [he youngest ts full grown, 
id they range from that age to the hoary 
decrepitude where propping Is necessary to 
ep them from falling down. ‘They are 
-rcen all the year, only that in the spring- 
ine the color is fresher, and the gray mass 
Conspicuous thanvat other seasons. Their 
ow, smooth trunks and clear-cut branches 
ike them great favorites with artists ; and 
ladies from the San Francisco Art School 
metimes block the travel on the plank- 
valk for half a day, by sitting on it while 
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they make sketches of them in charcoal, 
from different points of view. 


There are broad, sweeping drives leading. 


up toward the college buildings, and, in a 


great hollow, the campus, with the cinder 


track at its foot, where of afternoons a game 
of football is commonly in progress. The 
University Eleven has held the Coast cham- 
pionship againsf all comers for the last three 
years, and, having a goodly number of victo- 
ries to-its credit, bids fair to win the trophy 
for the present year. East of the campus, 
on the higher ground, are the buildings be- 
longing to the institution. The original plan 
called for four, standing at the corners of a 
rectangle, with a fifth one in the center. But, 
so far, only four of these have been bunt, the 
southeast corner of the rectangle being va- 
cant. 

With the exception of the North Hall, all 
the buildings are of brick and stone. They 
are imposing in appearance, and of good 
architectural design. ‘The two on the west 
side of the rectangle, known respectively as 
the North and South Hall, are the oldest 
buildings of the grou». They are very sim1- 
lar in plan, three stories in height, and face 
both east and west with such similar facades 
that it is difficult to determine which side 
was intended as a front. ‘The North Hall 
has always been, and is, the seat of Univer- 
sity adminisiration. Under its roof are the 
ottices of the President and Dean, the Faculty 
room, the Recorder's office and the Univer- 
sity bulletin boards. There being no dor- 
mitory system in the University, and no gen- 
‘eral assemblies of the students, these bulletin 
boards play an important part in University 
affairs. All communications between the 
different members of the student body, as 
well as between the Faculty and students, ap- 
pear in some form upon their surface. No- 
tices of books lost or wanted, programmes of 
literary societies and entertainments, lists of 
delinquents posted for extra drill, announce 
ments of rushes and athletic games; and 
quite commonly the terse formula, ‘ Mr, 

—— will piease call on the President today,” 
are a few of the items that it holds. Once 
a day, at least, every student makes it a point 
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to consult its contents, making note'of such 
items as relate personally to him. 

The University being still in its teens, has 
as yet few memories that require watering to 
keep them green. Its graduates have not 
had time to attain that brilliant distinction 
which reflects a halo over the places where 


their foliage was pruned, and their sap first 


directed to the nourishment of a symmetri- 
cal growth. Like the man who had the 
splendid answer if some one would only find 
him the conundrum that it fitted, the Unt- 
versity has numberless memories stored away 
against the time when its graduates shall have 
become famous, and people therefore curious 
concerning the wherefore and the why of their 
success. Now, all that can be said ts, that 
the air about the old North Hall is heavy 
with recollections dear to the student heart, 
which would not stir that of the general 
reader, because the object of them is to him 
obscure. Having the Faculty room as a nu- 


cleus, it is natural that the prevailing color 


of these memories should be somber. And 
more than one visiting graduate has felt a 
melancholy satisfaction in finding thesame tot 
of nervous undergraduates tramping aimlessly 
about the door, on the other side of which 
their fatewas being decided,and endeavoring, 
with the same gloomy eagerness as in his 
Own time, to pump information from each 
professor coming out, as to what was hap- 
pening in their case. | 

At the other side of the building is the As- 
sembly Hall, so called, with a comfortable 
Seating room of four hundred. This was 
formerly the scene of Commencements and 
other public exercises ;. but the increase in 
numbers of students and spectators early 
obliged a removal of such entertainments to 
the Harmon Gymnasium, which, with a seat- 
Ing capacity of as many thousands, is now 
equally strained to accommodate the crowds. 
Under earlier administrations, the Assembly 
Hall was, once a week, filled by a general 
assembly of the students, on which occa- 
sions, some member of the Faculty or dis- 
tinguished stranger delivered a popular ad- 
dress. Noted scientitic and literary men 
made up the latter list, and their lectures 


drew the attention of many people to the 


young institution.. The vacant space in the 
hall was alwavs filled by people from the 
neizhboring cities ; and it was through these 
means, rather than anappreciation of its excel. 
lent courses of study, that the institution be- 
came popular in the State. 

Of late years, however, this usage has been 
abandoned, and the hall stands unoccupied, 
except on the occasion of some unofficial en- 
tertainment. It is still worth a glance, how. 
ever, for the portraits in oil that line its 
walls. These consist, primarily, of the pres- 
idents of the institution. _ Bishop Berkeley, 
having lent his name tothe town, has his po- 
sition among them by brevet. 

In the basement of this building 1s the 
University printing:office. ‘The presses and 
material belong to the students, and the 
University provides a foreman, whose duty 
it is to teach any and all students applyiny 
the mysteries of the art preservative. ‘lwo 
weekly papers are issued from this press, the 
work on them, financially, mechanieally, and 
editorally being performed by the students 
alone. They are often as bright as if han. 
dled by professionals, and there are few pa 
pers in the field of college journalism that 
compare with them in literary excellence. 
Many of the keenest young newspaper men 
in the State first learned to use their pens in 
this office. But the most excellent thing 
about the department is the pecuniary aid it 
furnishes to poor students. “The University, 
as vet, has practically nothing in the way of 
scholarships, with which to help worthy but 
needy students. But the indigent man who 
is willing to work, finds the printing office 
alwaysopen. He receives instruction gratis, 
either in press work or at the case, and as soon 
as he is fitted to do work on the papers that 
can be utilized, he is paid for that work at 
current rates. ‘Thus, after a few weeks’ 
practice, the student’s leisure hours become 
a source of income, which has enabled more 
than one aspirant to hoid on till his sheep- 
skin was safely in his grasp. And, further, 
the technical training is such that, when the 
graduate gets out into the world, he has a 
trade he can depend on for a living, while 
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working off his conviction that he is fitted 
to begin at the top of business life. 

The remainder of the North Hall is taken 
up with class-rooms, waiting-rooms, the ar- 
mory, and divers professional sanctums. The 
root is flat, and at certain seasons itis com- 
mon to find the incipient mining engineers, 
with their steel tapes, transits, and: levels, 
running lines down through the sky lights 
into the lower halls, on the assumed theory 
that the roof is the surface of the ground, 


and the interior the shafts and chambers of 


a mine. 

In the South Hall there is an easy grada- 
tion from the Chemical and Agricultural De- 
partments below, through the Zoological and 
Geological Departments, to the museum and 
the fossils on the second and third floors. 
The museum ts much cramped for room, 
and some day Is to occupy another building. 
The bulk of the collection is mineral, and 
has the reputation of being the largest and 
most Complete in the: United States. . It is 
especially rich in local ores and specimens, 
and is used constantly by the students in the 
Department of Mines. Besides the minerals, 
the museum embraces afine collection of na- 
tive woods, the usual quota of butterflies, 
stuffed beasts and birds ; and in the hall near 
the entrance, a barbarous series of relief maps 
in Colors, which in the half light are frequent- 
-ly taken fora collection of old masters. ‘The 
only live stock inthe museum isa hybrid col- 
jection of snakes, which the Curator extracts 
trom acan with his bare hand, for the de- 
lectation of lady visitors. One of the latter 
inadvertently overturned a box with an eleven- 
ringed rattlesnake in it, one day, and it was 
forty-eight hours before the reptile was. re- 
captured. ‘The students absented themselves 
from recitations in the building during this 
period, ‘Phere is a State law forbidding the 
selling of whisky within two miles of the Unt- 
versity grounds, and the boys naturally felt 
tunid about incurring danger with no rem- 
edy on hand in case of accident. 

Facing the two western buildings, on a 
centle slope above, 1s the Bacon Library 
and Art Building—the central building of 
the primal plan. This, together with many 
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of the books and art treasures it contains, 
was the gift of H. ID. Bacon, of Oakland, 
from whom it takes its name. It is built 
of pressed brick and iron, with a Gothic 
facade eighty-seven feet in length, which 
culminates in a quadrangular tower one hun- 
dred and four feet above the base. The li- 
brary is a circular room some sixty-five feet in 
diameter, with an airy dome measuring fifty- 
four feet to the iron lantern-ring. ‘This circu- 
lar portion stands behind the main building, 
which is rectangular, and opens directly into 
it. Both are finished in modern Gothic style, 
and frescoed. The library is arranged with 
iron galleries reached by. spiral stairs, and 
has rows of walnut book-cases running in 
from the circumference toward the center, 
like the spokes of a wheel. Between them 
are narrow alcoves. ‘The present library 
numbers about thirty thousand volumes, and 
the building will comfortably accommodate 
about forty thousand more. It Is not so 
large as some other libraries on the Coast, 
but it is so well selected and arranged that 
it is of more real value to students than any 
other this side of the Rockies. It is con- 
stantly growing, the munificent bequest of 
the late Michael Reese ($50,000) giving it a 
regular income for the purchase of new books. 

The whole floor of the rectangular portion 
opening into the library is reserved for read- 


ing rooms. ‘These are three in number, and 


all furnished with chairs and long tables, 


whose scratched foot-bars and legs speak el- 
oquently of their intimate acquaintance with 
many generations of students feet. Here and 
there on the walls are hung isolated objects 
of interest; the original crayon sketch of 
Horace Vernet for the Battle of Constantine ; 
a rare drawing of San Francisco in pioneer 
days ; a few fine line etchings ; and the orig1- 
nal manuscript and corrected proof sheets 
of Bret Harte’s ‘‘ Heathen Chinee.” This 
last is interesting, because it shows how 
carefully the author went over his work, cor- 
recting and changing, striking out whole 
lines where a different shade of meaning 
seemed more felicitous, and telling what a 
bug-bear he must have been to the poor typo 
who had to make the “revise.” The title 


. 
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as finally published was a third change from 
the one first sent in as copy, and the famous 
line, “* We are ruined by Chinese cheap la- 
bor!” was a happy afterthought, interlined 
in place of “Is our civilization a failure?” 
which appears in both manuscript and proof. 

ver the reading rooms is the Art Gallery. 
It is practically one room of elghty-seven 
feet in length, but for the sake ot breaking 
the monotony, two arches have been thrown 
across at equal intervals, supported by groups 
of pillars, which give it the appearance of 
three separate chambers. ‘The light is well 
managed, coming from sky-lights in the ceil- 
ing, which is domed up in each compartment 
to a height of thirty feet. While the pictures 
that hang on the walls of this room are only. 
sixty-tive In number, they represent a value 
In art that-is unusually great. Among them 
is a good example of Cimabue, and an un- 
doubted Rembrandt head ; poorer examples 
of Rubens, Guido, and Claude de Lorraine; 
an ** Adoration,” by Durer, as faulty in per- 
spective as the famous one in the ‘Tribuna— 
and therefore I suppose, as valuable ; éxam- 
plesof Nicholas, Poussin, ‘Teniers the younger, 
brill, Correggio, and excellent copies of Mu- 
rillo, Albani, and others. Of later work, Bier- 
stadt’s Yosemite landscape is worth more than 
casual notice. The largest, aswell as the most 
notable of the modern pictures, t8 the famous 
“Washington at the Battle of Monmouth,” 
by Leutze, which oecupics the whole south 
end of the gallery. It 1s an imaginative 
work, fresh in coloring, and wonderfully vig- 
orous In-treatment. 

In front of this painting Is the gem of the 
whole University, a marble replica of Dan- 
necker’s ** Ariadne onthe Panther,” the only 
other being at Leipsic, Germany. Opposite 
this, at the other end of the room, is Halbig’s 
“Genius of America.” remaining group, 
“Nymphs Bathing,” is also by Halbig. 
[here is a little incident that illustrates 
better than anything else could do the 
value set'on these statues by the University. 
When they were first received, it was feared 
that their combined weight would be. too 
great tor the floor of the gallery to bear. ‘To 
test this point, a platoon of students equal 
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in weight to the statues was told. off from 
the battalion and marched up to the gallery 
floor. The floor not bending under the 
pressure, they were marched off again, and 
the statues in time triumphantly set up. 
The principle, I suppose, was that the Uni. 
versity could get more students should any 
accident occur, while it could not replace 
the statues if they were sacrificed instead. 

In and about this building is perhaps the 
best place for studying the student in his 
native wilds. ‘There are more of him to- 
gether here than could be found at any 
other point ; and being free from professorial 
restraint, his natural manner Is more marked 
than in the classroom. Perhaps the. first 
thing noticed would be, that on an average 
he is younger than the students in Eastern 
colleges. In early days, this was not so; 
but the rate has been steadily falling, till 
now the majority of graduates reach Com 
mencement at twenty-two. ‘This sinking of 
the average Is more curious, in that each 
year has seen a liiting of the standard ot 
admission on the part of .the University. 
Increase preparatory school facilities, 
throughout the State, so that the matricula 
tion. grade can be mastered by students in 
less time than of old, is partly. responsible 
for this fact. And no doubt, the climatk 
conditions of Calitornia tend to mature the 
young at an earlier age than in the East. 
They are bright, manly looking fellows, 
though, and do not appear to be over- 
abashed by the literary shadow that is over. 
them. | The freshmen are easily distinguish 
able from the older men, because the con- 
sciousness of their newly, acquired impor- 
tance-sits on them like a fresco on a wall. It 
takes about two years to get enough culture 
rubbed in to give them a smooth surface of 
polish, andin some Cases it never appears at 
all. Be it said to their credit, however, that 


“they are less given to college. pranks than 


are their Eastern brethren. If more of them 
lived in Berkeley, as of old, the nights 
would probably be moretuneful, and fraught 
with more strange events. but they seatter 
before darkness, and are very decorous by 
day. ‘heir fun. when indulged in is above 
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board, and they are so temperate that- the 
majority even eschew the ‘‘student’s bever- 
ave,” beer. 

\ strong feature of the University 1s its 
young women. No restriction as to_race, sex, 
or previous condition of servitude was im- 
posed bythe State on applicants for admission 
to its walls.. But when the first girl matricu- 
lates presented themselves for examination, 
there was a feeling among both instructors 
and male students of grave opposition and 
distrust. It was openly -prophesied that 
their admission would ‘ lower the tone of the 
institution.” ‘Today, the admission of female 
students is no longer an experiment. It isan 
establisbed and successful fact. ‘They rank 
as high as their masculine co-workers in the 
college studies, and by their good qualities 
and tact have shown conclusively that there 
is no danger, either to them or to the boys, 
in the mingling. of the sexes while in class. 
A number of them have ‘fermed a club, 
and occupy a cottage on the~University 
vrounds, filling vacancies caused each year 
by the going out of graduates with new 
members from the lower classes. They 
have naively chosen for a motto‘the well- 
known lines: 

~* Men may come, and men may go, 
© on forever,” 


But-we g 


and so far they have proved true prophets. 
There is no club among the male students 
that has lasted so long, nor been so success- 
ful, as this organization of the girls. 

While the University grounds and build- 
Ings must occupy a large part of any descrip- 
tion of Berkeley, they do not, as formerly, 
constitute the entire town. ‘The natural 
beauty of the situation, the advantages in the 
way of drainage afforded by the steep slope, 
the superior elevation that relieves it from 
(akland’s curse of fogs, and the sheltered 
location under the Contra Costa hills, have 


brought crowds of ‘settlers with no direct in- 


terest in the educational opportunities it af- 
fords. Its growth was hastened by the intro- 
duction of steam on the street car line, and 
the building of the local railroad connecting 
with the San Francisco boats. 

This railroad forms a social line, too, that 


as a rule is a strict barrier to familiar inter- 
course between its sides. It runs about a 
mile below the first steep hirll-rise, and the 
people living above it are supposed to be 
chary of association with those who live be- 
low.. Whether it was this feeling or the nature 
of the slope that determined the matter, Ido 
not know, but the fact remains that the 
most beautiful and the richest part of Berke- 
ley is that above the track. 

The steepness of the ground makes the 
roads in this section discouraging to heavy 
teams, and though closely built, it has all the 
staid, quiet character of the country. On 
many of its streets, there are few, if any, 
teams passing in a day. It is a mystery 
where the students have their rooms. ‘The 
Greek Letter Fraternities own one or two 
club houses, where there are enough of them 
together to make the fact appreciable. But 
they are so scattered, for the most part, in 
lots of one and two, that though two houses 
out of three all through this neighborhood 
have them as lodgers, their presence collec- 
tively is not felt. 

There are not many old houses in Berke- 
ley, but there are some new ones sentiment- 
ally planned to look old, so the picturesque 
proprieties are preserved. All new houses 
are so quickly covered with shrubbery and 
vines, that they look as if they belonged to 
the town much sooner than houses accommo- 
date themselves to the landscape in other 
places. The streets run along like lanes be- 
tween close hedges of cypress and wild cher- 
ry, and almost every house has a garden at 
its front. ‘lhe houses are mostly large, and 
are as individual in architecture as the char- 
acters of the owners are varied. I think any 
one would know that the professors lived in 
this part of town, by the dreamy, bookish at- 
mosphere of their homes. 

Near the ‘‘dummy ” terminus Is a low, one- 
story building, that gets more blessings ahd 
anathemas than any other place in Berke- 
ley. This is the restaurant called ‘‘French 
Charlie’s.” Like the birth of Charles James 
Yellowplush, the origin of this name is shroud- 
ed in mystery. It has borne it from the 
time when the student memory runneth not 
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to the contrary, but to student knowledge 
the proprietor has never been of that name. 
The first in my recollection was named Fe- 
lix, and he kept the most famous student 
hosielry of that time. He had a cheerful 
habit of entering the billiard hall when drunk, 
strangers by making passes, at 
large dagger drawn suddenly 
from his vest. I have the artist’s delight in 
old places of entertainment, and French 
Charlie’s is the only institution of the sort 
that has survived the change of the times. 
lelix was discovered dead in his bed, and 
his administrator found his accounts care- 
fully kept, with eleven dollars charged to “the 
student with the light pants”; four, seven- 
ty-five, to ‘*the Jew with red hair,” and oth- 


and startling 
them with a 


er entries equally available for collection. . 


The next owner was less popular, and tinally 
committed suicide on the front porch... Since 
then the restaurant has passed through sev- 
eral hands, and has degenerated so that few 
go there now-except the Faculty. 

Berkeley is almost entirely a residence 
town. ‘There are a few stores along the lo- 
cal railroad track ; and at West. Berkeley 
there are manufacturing Interests that em- 
ploy many hands. but the prevailing tone 
is free from. business color. The majority 
of house owners have their employment in 
Oakland, or in San Francisco, and a steady 
crowd drifts toward the stations at the hours 
for morning trains, and drifts away> from 
them again as the trains come in at. night. 
There is no other point that combines it’ nat- 
ural advantages for residence with the beauty 
of its view. rom the higher slopes there ts 
the full sweep visible, from Benicia on the 
north to the low lying Alameda shore on 
It is admirably situated in the 
The strong, vigor- 


the south. 
matter of healthfulness. 
ous breezes that sweep in from the bay for 
half of the twenty-four hours, and out again 
for the other half, look carefully after. that. 
lor several months, picturesque gangs of 
laborers have been digging up the streets 
for sewers, and more are constantly being 
laid. 

The society of Berkeley is strongly tinged 


with the college hue.. This 1s not because 
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‘the students are in the majority, for so many 


of them live in Oakland and San Francisco 
that it is difficult to gather more than a score 
or two onan ordinaryevening. Itisrather be 
cause,as I suggested at the beginning of this 
paper, the University, planted on unoccupied 
ground, attracted to its neighborhood a large 
number of families, to which the atmosphere 
of books was congenial, In many cases be- 
cause of having lived in college towns in the 
Kast. ‘The professors and their families do 
much in the way of heightening this color, 
and all Berkeley people can recall delightful 
evenings at the houses of the Le Contes and 
other members of the Faculty. There are 
several organizations in which the students 
are brought into direct social contact with 
the townspeople. ‘Lhe Berkeley Choral So- 
ciety is one of these. On the occasions ot 
Its concerts, a trained chorus of fifty voices 
renders classical music. in good style. It 
meets and gives its concerts in the Univer. 
sity buildings... Another such society is the 
Longfellow Memorial Association, composed 
of students and citizens in equal proportions. 
Its membership is limited, because cf the 
necessity of keeping it from outgrowing the 
parlors of the ladies of Berkeley that enter- 
tain it. At its meeting a professor or other 
person of ability reads a paper on some lit- 
erary topic, which Is afterward discussed in 
the most informal, and often in the most de- 
lightful, fashion. Nobody that has heard 
Professor Joseph [.e Conte and Professor 
Howison measure swords in debate of some 


deep question, is ever likely to forget it. 


These exercises are lightened by singing and 
followed by social chat. The Political Sci- 
ence Club meets for similar debate of sub- 
jects in its chosen field at the hospitable 
home of Professor Moses. 

Below the railroad the houses are more of 
them one storied, and less artistic in design. 
Along University Avenue, the great artery 
that connects East and West Berkeley, there 
are many beautiful places. But further back 
there are whole lines of. plain, box-like 
houses, of. the primitive American type, 
with their ugliness apologized for by a cupo- 
la or bay-window tucked on at improper 
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points. But, as if they recognized their de- 
ficiencies, almost all of these have drawn up 
a green drapery of roses and jasmine about 
them, covering their homeliness as far as lies 
in their power. 

[In fact, the gardens of Berkeley are one of 
its strongest points. There seems to be 
nothing semi-tropical that will not flourish 
there. Palms, willows, acacias, lilacs, cy- 
press, and the different varieties of pine do 
duty as shrubbery; and at Christmas the 
roses, geraniums, pinks, and other flowers 
are still in bloom. Probably the greatest 
enemy of these gardens is the picknicker. 
] have said that the San Franciscan looks 
down upon the Berkeley shore, because It 
is not sufficiently metropolitan. | It has been 
a trying moment for the metropolitan tem- 
er to find itself at noon in Berkeley, face 
» face with the problems of a bucolic restau- 
rant. But even this does not justify them 
in letting loose their picknickers upon the 
There are two classes of these pick- 
nickers. The first may be characterized as 
the ** Frenchwomen who steal your flowers.” 
\ Frenchwoman may have a conscience, 
but there is a blind spot in it on the ‘side 
toward another’s garden. She will strip a 
whole yard of its blossoms, without seeming 
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to notice a disapproving owner in the win- 
dow: and not only that, but calmly pull up 
whole rose bushes and carry them away. 
This variety generally comes in families, who 
“eat their lunch on the grass. The other 
variety are Sunday visitors, and are technic- 
ally “the fellow and his girl.” They do less 
“damage to other men’s property than the 
former class, for as a: rule they are cogni- 
vant of nothing but each otner, and so the 
Howers escape. ‘They seem to feel that the 
country means absolute seclusion, and fre- 
quently ‘make the local on-looker feel that 
he is an intruder for being there at such a 
time. 

Most short-comings, however, are forgiv- 
en the San Franciscan who appreciates the 
view. . There aré few views except the Bay 
of Naples, and Constantinople from the sea, 
that can be compared with it The long 
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stretch of gently sloping ground, the occa- 
sional streak of gray along the surface, that 
marks the neighborhood of the passing trains, 
the water, with its changing colors and ever- 
moving sails, the blue-ridged outlines of the 
western hills beyond; the dull cloud of 
smoke on the southern peninsula that defines 
the outlines of the city, the Oakland church 
spires, rising like monarchs above the sea of 
fog, are off there all together toward the sea, 
and behind, in a green arc, are the Contra 
Costa hills, with great purple Shadows on 
them from the passing clouds, and in the 
canons still other purple shadows that are 
really hillside thickets. Among these inthe 
spring months, in strongholds accessible only 
to the real lover of the woods, scarlet colum- 
bines swing on their slender stems, and the 
ground underneath the bushes and shrubs 
is almost carpeted with ferns and yerba bu- 
ena. A most delicate, star-like saxifrage 
sprinkles the edges of the thicket, which in 
March, and April, and May goes aflower it- 
self in great patches, with ceanothus and bri- 
ar-rose, and the large white thimble-berry 
blossoms. Above the edges of these thick- 
ets, on the round _ hill shoulders, come 
crowds of azure nemophilas, ragged pink 
mailows, and purple larkspurs ; and, rarely, 
a scant sprinkling of the shell-pink mari- 
posas, or “butterfly lihes.” Still beyond, 
the breezy summits, where sometimes white 
forget-me-nots grow thick, and sometimes 
only the wild grasses, and whence one gets 
the best possible view of the pretty town. 
Seen thus from above, with minor irregular- 
ities smoothed out, it lies scattered across the 
gentle incline in which the hills slant upward 
from the plain, until they suddenly lift their 
giant walls up behind. Beyond this incline, 
which is varied here and there with ridge, 
and stream, and grove, and everywhere with 
houses and gardens, the plain seems a rapid 
slope to the beautiful bay, which from this 
height lies far spread out, north and south ; 
while even over the heads of the San Fran- 
cisco hills, the great ocean lies along the 
horizon, broken farther north by the long, 
sharp line of ‘Tamalpais. 
Francs Sheldon. 
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EARTH BOUND. 


Sole watcher in the solemn shrine of night, 
While in primeval innocence of sleep 
The world lies hushed with folded sense and sight, 
And wind and wave their wards of silence keep, 
I stand beneath. the splendor of the stars 
That crowd the illimitable courts above, 
Like one who dreams behind his prison bars 
Of dim, delicious scenes of peace and love. 


The links of care that fetter my worn feet, 
The load of life, the tyranny of time, 
The vain desire, the sorrow, the defeat, 
Have fallen from me as in a trance sublime ; 
And to my raptured spirit, winged with light, 
The power of my exultant wish seems given 
To rise beyond the shadowy realms of night, 
And pierce the radiant mysteries of heaven. 


Vain thought! afar, where in the dusky plain 
The hamlet clusters round the ivied tower, 
I hear an infant’s fitful wail of pain, 
And slow and deep the church clock toll the hour ; 
And from the cold abstraction of the stars, 
Those voices summon me to earth again, 
Bid me reclasp my chain upon my scars, 
And lay me down among my fellow men. 


Ay, vain the restless vearning and the dreams, 
Vain the rebellion and divine despair! 
Drawn ever toward those beautiful faint gleams, 

Which are the glimpses of some state more fair, 
The baffled spirit still returns to earth ; 

Kor brighter are the splendor of love’s eyes, 
And the dull embers on the lowly hearth, 

Than all the silent glory of the skies. 

Charles L. Hildreth. 
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COMANCHE. 


(‘OMANCHE was a mule, and the property 
ot the United States. 

Such, at least, was his status-on the re- 
turns of public animals, for which the post 
quartermaster at Camp Wright, in Northern 
California, was responsible: but. however 
positive I may be as to his having been an 


article of public property, my experience 


with him was calculated to produce consid- 
erable doubt in my mind as to the first: part 


of the assertion, hence I qualify.it with a. 


reservation, 

(‘amp. Wright was ‘situated in one of the 
largest. of many small valleys formed by the 
windings of the Eel rivers among: the foot- 
hills of the Coast Range in Mendocino 
County, and within a mile or so of the old 
Nome-cult Indian reservation, over which it 
was expected to keep watch and ward. — It 
was abandoned some three years since, and 
the echoes of Mount Ethel, which. formed 
Its. western background, and behind which 
he sun sinks to his‘rest in the waters of the 
Pacific, are. no longer awakened by its bu- 
cles sounding the brisk and cheerful reveille 
in the early morning, or the sweetly-sad, half- 
solemn notes of taps at eventide. 

The government transportation at the dis- 
posal of the quartermaster, consisted of 
some twenty hybrids, known far and wide in 
all the country thereavouts, under the gener- 
ic designation of “the Henley mules”; all 
of which were noted among the settlers gen- 
crally as the worst set of bronchos— ever 
palmed off on Uncle Sam. They were all 
bad-—morally and physically bad—for, with 
out one exception, they were all as ugly-as 
sin inside and outside. 

The exception was Comanche. He was 
by far the best looking mule I have ever seen, 
before or since; but in accordance with that 
of compensation which runs throusshout 
nature, his good looks were more than coun- 
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terbalanced by his innate rascality. Com- 
mon report quoted him as acase of total 
depravity, and his general reputation among 
the soldiers, settlers, and Indians who knew 
anything at all about him, was that of an un- 
mitigated scoundrel with whom the less one 
had to do the better—a reputation of which, 
until fate in the shape of duty introduced 
him to me, I was in blissful ignorance. 

I had been serving for some months tn the 
capacity of a subaltern officer in the com- 
pany of regular infantry stationed at Camp 
Wright, when I received orders from division 
headquarters at San Francisco, to proceed 
with a mounted squad to Ukiah, the coun- 
ty-seat of Mendocino, some sixty miles fur- 
ther south, to meet the paymaster with the 
public funds in his charge for the payment 
of the troops in his district, and escort him 
thence tothe camp ; with special instructions 
to keep a sharp look-out for some road- 
agents supposed to be “laying out” for him 
and his greenbacks at some one of the many 
crossings of Tomkye Creek, a little more 
than mid-way between the two places. 

A trip to Ukiah from Camp Wright and 
back, in early March, was no joke in those 
days, whatever it may be now. Round Val- 
ley, in the northern extremity of which the 
post was located, is almost entirely sur- 
rounded by the Eel rivers and their numer- 
ous branches, or forks, as they are called by 
the matter-of fact inhabitants—who, eschew- 
ing all romance in their practical view of life 
and its surroundings, have carefully elimt- 
nated from the geographical nomenclature 
of the country such sweet sounding Indian 
names as Cla-sa-ta, Eko-no-mo and QOuna- 
ouino, with their no less sweet meanings ; 
and rough-hewed them over again into chips 
of the same block as the North Fork, the 
South Fork and the South-east Fork of the 
North Eel, the ‘South Eel and the Middle 
Eel, and so on after almost every point of 
the compass. These rivers and their feed- 
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ers, the almost innumerable smaller moun- 
tain streams and streamlets emptying into 
them from every side, form one of the most 
intricate and interesting of the many water- 
systems of Northern California; as_ well 
from the nature of the romantic and almost 
inaccessible wilderness through which they 
course, as from the many Indian legends lo- 
cated on their banks or in their immediate 
vicinity, by the last remnants of a fast disap- 
pearing race, who have enclosed the whole 
section in a network of superstitious lore. 
When the hot summer sun dries up the sur- 
rounding country, the Kel rivers are a mere 
succession of deep, dark, trout-haunted pools 
lying perdu among gigantic gray boulders, 
and connected with each other at more or 
less short intervals by murmuring rills_ of 
clear, light blue, overflowing water, running 
merrily over the pebbles and gravel on its 
way to the sea, between banks overgrown 
with green grass and wild flowers ; with the 
gentle summer breezes sighing overhead 
among the lofty pines, and above them the 
deep fathomless blue of the California skies. 
But the scene changes with the opening of 
the rainy season, which begins in the latter 
part of November and lasts until the end of 
April. The bright and laughing skies be- 
come a dark pall-like canopy, freighted with 
the accumulated moisture of a whole sum- 
mer, which from latent has become almost 
painfully positive. Swollen by the constant 
rainfall, whose monotonous drip is heard un- 
ceasingly day and night for weeks at a time, 
each and every streainlet becomes a raging 
torrent, overturning everything before it as it 
comes tearing down the mountain slopes to 
add its quotaof watery power to the already 
bursting rivers; which, becoming truly terrific 
in the almost irresistible might of their 
sweeping onward rush to the Pacific, carry 
destruction and death everywhere before 
them. ‘Travel, at first merely impeded, soon 
becomes difficult and then impossible. ‘The 
mails, carried on horseback, become fewer 
and fewer, and like angels’ visits, far between, 
until, finally, they stop altogether, to await 
the return of spring, and the country be- 
comes. absolutely cut off, as it were, from 


the rest of the world—except for a few dar 
ing spirits whose necessities compel them to 
be abroad, and encounter almosi at the risk 
of their lives the perils of the Eel rivers and 
their larger tributaries, whose tales of disas- 
ter and death increase year by year. 

The most dangerous of these streams, at 
this season of the year, had to be crossed be- 
tween Camp Wright and Ukiah. First in or- 
der came the Middle Eel, some nine miles 
from the post, and just beyond the foothills 
bounding the valley southward. ‘Then, after 
crossing a high divide, came the descent in- 
to Eden Valley, from the upper.end of which 
began the ascent of the Sanhedrim, the 
highest mountain in that part of Mendocino, 
and in itself no mean obstacle to travel in 
winter ; for it is a day’s ride across, and its 
northern slope and summit are crowned with 
snow, varying from six to sometimes twelve 
feetin depth. ‘The South Eel, the most se- 
rious of all, had to be encountered at the 
foot of its southern declivity, always slushy 
and slippery when its other side lies under 
the snow ; and then came the several cross. 
ings of the ‘Tomkye and of the Russian Riv 
er, without taking into account, besides, a 
multitude of smaller intervening creeks and 
streamlets, whose magnitude, however unim- 
portant in the dry season, was now increased 
a hundred fold by the countless swollen 
brooklets pouring into them from all sides. 
With all these difficulties, of which I was ful- 
ly aware, it was with no little apprehension 
that the evening before starting on my jour- 
ney for the paymaster, I cast many an anx- 
lous glance at the dark nimbus overhead, 
which, however, gave no signs of relent. 
Ing. 

The morning broke out dismal and mur. 
ky, with the promise of a still heavier and 
more cheerleéss day, if possible, before it. As 
booted and spurred, and wrapped into as 
many waterproofs as I could lay my hands 
on, to keep out the ceaseless downpour, | 
came out of my quarters, equipped for the 
road, with a glance of lingering regret at the 
cheerful wood fire in my sitting room—which, 
in all probability, I should not see again for 
a week, at least—I met -the quartermaster; 
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and, while we crossed the parade ground to- 
vether on our way to the Company quarters, 
from whence the start was to be made, and 
where the escort consisting of ten. men. al- 
ready mounted stood waiting, I bethought 
myself to ask him some questions about my 
mount. 

‘By the way, Jim, what animal have you 
picked out for me to ride on this trip?” 

‘‘Hobson’s choice, my  boy,—old Co- 
manche.” 

‘Comanche! It seems to me that I’ve 


heard something of that brute before. Will. 


he do for such ‘traveling as this 1s likely to 
turn out to be?” 

‘Well, his reputation is none of the best, 
but he is the only mount available. Id 
think twice before letting one of the men 
ride him, even if any of them could do so, 
at all; but with such a rider as you, he'll be 
as gentle as a lady.” 

With the inherent vanity of human nature, 
of which fate gave me more than my share, 
[ swallowed the bait, hook and all, and 
bowed like a goose at the implied -compli- 
ment. 

“ All the same, though,” added the quar- 
termaster, thoughtfully looking down at my 
heels, I.were you; I would take off 
those spurs. He's not used to spurs !” 

well,” I replied, ‘they are. on, and 
they may as well remain. In all likelihood, 
judging from this knee-deep mud and the 
snow on the hills, he’ll get used to them be- 
fore we are half way to Ukiah.” 

‘“Suit yourself, old fellow, but pray be 
areful. It is but seldom that any one rides 
him, and he has been cooped up tn the cor- 
ral all winter, doing nothing but eating up the 
fence and laming the rest of the outfit. He'll 
ve rather skittish at first, I suspect, but,”— 
rcHectively, and with a smile at me that like 
the Chinaman’s, was childlike and bland in 
its friendly good faith—‘‘he'll soon find out 
who’s on him ;” and, patting me gently on 
the back, he emphasized his confidence in 
ime with the California clincher, ‘* You bet 
vour sweet life he will.” 

We had, by this time, approached near 
enough to the barracks to see that quite a 


crowd had assembled to see us off. The 
whole Company with the commanding off- 
cer, and even the laundresses with their nu- 
merous unwashed progeny, had gathered to: 
gether, despite the rain, to give us, as I 
thought, a good send-off, that would cheer 
us on our way and bring us back the sooner. 

As we came nearer, the crowd parted to 
make way for us, and I beheld Comanche, 
bridled and saddled, tied with a log chain to 
an enormous live-oak ; while two men, care- 
fully hidden and sheltered by the trunk of 
the tree near his head, held on with might 
and main to half a dozen lengths of. bran- 


new, half inch rope, with which they had 
farther secured him; although, as far as I 


could see, he was as quiet as Mary’s little 
lamb, and, to all appearances, fast asleep. 

‘Turning with some surprise in my looks 
to the quartermaster, I was about to ask him 
if Comanche was a man-of-war riding at an- 
chor, when he anticipated my question with 
the half apologetic remark that the mule 
was rather hard to mount at first, hence these 
precautionary measures, but that he would 
soon get over it—-lt was a mere question of 
time and practice; that was all! 

The whole thing had such a suspicious 
appearance, however, that I wished myself 
well out of it. But it would never do to 
show the white feather before all these peo-. 
ple (although, in those days, that somewhat 
incongruous and apt-to-be misconstrued mil- 
itary ornament was part of the uniform of 
our branch of the service, before the dress 


hat was superseded by the spiked helmet) 


and nerving myself for the coming strife be- 
tween man and beast, which I felt assured 
was about to ensue, I decided to make the 
best of a bad job; and, keeping well out of 
reach of his heels, I walked up to Comanche, 
rubbed him gently once or twice, with a few 
kind words thrown in soothingly, and, with 
my heart absolutely in my mouth with ap- 
prehension, vaultéd into the saddle. My 
feet were no sooner in the stirrups and my 
seat firmly secured, than the quartermaster 
shouted “* Let go,” the log-chain dropped to 
the ground. with a clang, the hawsers were 
hauled in hand over hand, and Comanche, 
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with a gentle sigh and a shake to wake him- 
self up, slowly got under way, and quietly 
walking up towards the escort, took the head 
of the column as his proper place by right, 
and, without even a backward glance,: pro- 
ceeded proudly and sturdily on his forward 
way as if he carried Ceesar and his fortunes. 

A more disappointed looking crowd I 
never saw in my life; and I must confess, 
that after all the hullabaloo, and my conse- 
quent trepidation, I felt about as badly sold 
as any one in it, my friend the quartermas- 
ter possibly excepted. 

We had not proceeded very far, however, 
when my second in command, an old gray- 
headed sergeant, who generally knew what 
he was talking about, rode up as close to my 
side as he dared—for Comanche brooked no 
close familiarity—and gave me due warning. 

‘Sir, you had better keep an eye on that 
mule; he is the biggest scoundrel on the 
Pacific Coast.” 

But it so happened that instead of my 
keeping an eye on him, it was Comanche, 
who, just then, had his eye on me. Arching 
his neck without changing his gait, he had 
brought his head to the left and was quietly 
engaged in investigating my left boot.  Re- 
versing the operation he did the same with 
the right one, and then turning up the white 
of his eyes, he calmly and reflectively sur- 
veyed my feut ensemble. ‘Vhen with a twist 
and a shake he brought his head back to its 
original position, and wagging it up and 
down in a Cogitating manner, he proceeded 
musingly on the even tenor of his way. 

I felt intuitively that I knew just what 
that mule was thinking about as well as he 
did. He had satisfied himself by actual ob- 
servation that I wore spurs, and as that par- 
ticular pair were long and rusty, they were 
made for use and not for show, and that | 
would use them on him at the very first op- 
portunity. His mind was of the inquiring 
kind, hence, necessarily, to some extent logt- 
cal. By a process of comparison which he 
probably had established between myself and 
some poor unfortunate whom, at some time 
or other, he had brought to grief, he had 


taken my measure. He was reasoning from 
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analogy, and I felt morally sure and certain 
that he was then and there solving to his 
satisfaction a logical problem which ‘he had 
tackled before. His premises were fixed: 
All-men are mortal 

Cesar is a man ; 

Therefore Ccesar is mortal.” 
And by the time_he had reached his conclu- 
sion I had come to mine, too, which was 
that that mule would bear watching—and 
lots of it. 

We had by this time got as far as Covelo, 
a little village about a mile from the post, 
where Nordhoff, while gathering information 
for his ** Northern California,” was laid up 
one Fourth of July, and where the natives 
taught him to construct secundum artem the 
celebrated ‘‘toddy time-table,” which he 
has since published to the world in general, 
and dedicated to the American toper in par- 
ticular. His impression was that the bar 
rooms of Covelo sold more strong drinks in 
one day than he had ever seen elsewhere, 
and the day we passed through the town 
was not an off one, by any means, but rather 
more so. The sheep-herders—the predeces- 
sors and the equivalent of the more modern 
cowboys—had come down in crowds from 
the adjacent mountains to purchase strych 
nine to poison coyotes with, and more whis- 
ky to do the same for themselves by a slow- 
er process, and by the time we debouehed 
upon the main street, they were ready for any 
fun that might turn up. 

“ By the holy, jumping Moses, boys, if 
here aint old) Henley Comanche with a 
Yank on his back! TI say, Mister, is» your 
Hope you’ve-remembered me 
Come down, youngster, and 


life insured ? 
In your will! 
nominate your poison—-mine Is greased light- 
ning with red pepper thrown in. Hurrah 
for Jeff Davis and Gineral Jackson and the 
boys in blue!) Whoop! set. ’°em up again, 
who cares tor the expense. ” | 

Wishing to get rid of them as. peaceably 
and as fast as I possibly could, I laughingly 
waived them off, and giving the escort orders 
to close up, I spurred Comanche onward. 
In a flash, cowboys and escort were scattered 
like chaff before the wind, and. I was on Co- 
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manche’s neck, holding on for dear life with 
teeth and toe nails. 


Never in my life I seen or 


had 


before 


heard such kicking, biting, and shrieking. 


The mud, which was knee-deep, flew about 
as 1f a dozen geysers had sprung into full ac- 
tivity right in the middle of the street, and in 
less than a minute no one but myself could 
have told which was.Comanche and which 
was me, for we had become. one mass of 
liquid mud, revolving with almost inconceiv- 
able velocity around a central point. I was 
astraddle of a cyclone, and the worid was 
coming to an end. 

When things in general. resumed 
more their normal condition in my mind, I 
found myself still on Comanche’s back, and 
jogging along quietly in the middle of the 
road, at some distance from the town, with 
the.escort a hundred yards behind, catching 
up on the run, and beyond ‘them,-the roofs 
of Covelo covered with cowboys trying to see 
if there were any pieces of me still left to- 


Once 


vether. 

I felt pretty well battered all over, but es- 
pecially so from my. knees downward ; and 
remembering sundry kicks which had reached 
that part of my anatomy, during my involun- 
tary evolutions, I looked down at my heels. 
Both spurs were gone, and not only the spurs, 
but my boot heels also! 

I was so astonished that I halted Coman- 
che right in the middle of the road to think 
the matter over. ‘That mule, besides being 
the fortunate possessor of a logical mind, was 
evidently a strategist also, and, I felt assured, 
would develop before long into a tactician, 
He had, by assuming the offensive at the be- 
ginning of hostilities, placed me at once on 
the defensive, and by depriving me of my 
weapons of attack, had me, in one sense, al- 
ready at his mercy. I began to feel some- 
thing like respect for him; a respect not un- 
mixed with considerable misgivings as to 
what he might do next. 

He did not leave me long in suspense, for 
he resumed offensive operations just as soon 
as he had fully recovered his wind. The 
road leading out of Covelo in the direction in 
which we were going was lined for some dis- 
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yon between us. 


tance on each side with a rail fence of the 
snake order. By the time we came to the 
end of it, not one panel in ten remained 
standing. He had run into and through ev- 
ery one of them, in trying to shake me off. 

The fence failing, he took to the trees with 
the same purpose, but there I had the best of 
him. As soon as we came near one, I would 
quietly pull my foot out of the stirrup on the 
side of the tree, and at the right moment a 
quick upward jerk would bring my endan- 
gered leg well up on his croup, while his side 
would come against the tree with all the mo- 
mentum he could gather, and the old bark 
fairly flew off in pieces. It was awfully tire- 
some, but as it was a losing game with 
him, he soon had enough of it, and entirely 
changed his plan of action. He_ backed, 
kicked, and bit, until the escort were afraid to 
come within a hundred feet of him, and then, 
sullenly quieting down, he took the bit be- 
tween his teeth, and absolutely refused to 
budge an inch. 

The men, dismounting, tried to shove him 
along with fence rails and poles, but he re- 
mained rooted to the ground, as immovable 
as the Washington monument. He wouldn't 
even kick. His reasoning powers had been 
at work again, and he had evidently made 
up his mind that, so far as our joint trip to 
Ukiah was concerned, only one personal 
equation should be allowed to enter into its 
management. My judgment was to be care- 
fully eliminated from its consideration, and 
he was to have his own way in everything 
therein. 

From his standpoint, that was the szve gua 
‘From mine, patience and 
forbearance had ceased to be virtues, and had 
become crimes against humanity, as_repre- 
sented in me; and as a preliminary to eradl- 
cating all differences of opinion between us, 
I directed the sergeant to dismount, and 
cut me the biggest club he could find. 

By the time I was half through with the 
castigation his refractoriness had brought 
down upon himself, and which, in justice to 
us both, I tempered with all the good advice 
I could think of, it is pretty safe to assert 
that, being, as I have stated, of a logical turn 
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of mind, he had a tolerably reasonable glim- 
mering of,the two great laws.which, between 
them, control all animated nature, whether 
human or mulish: the physical law that 
this is a world of toil,in which sustenance and 
preservation must be earned by labor of some 
kind, the constraint of which comes from 
without, as exemplified in his case by the 
club; and the moral law that this is a 
world of duty, in which honor and rest are 
won by allegiance and work, the constraint 
of which comes from within, and of which, I 
hoped, the good advice I had given him 
would be the exponent. 3 

The logical tendency of that mule’s mind 
again shone forth in the fact that he no soon- 
er had sufficiently digested the great truths 
just enunciated—and which, owing to his 
former associations, he probably had never 
heard of before—than he gave himself a cou- 
ple of good earnest shakes, which made me 
feel as if I had the breakbone fever over 
again, and, having thus leveled off the inden- 
tations made by the club in his hide, he pro- 
ceeded, almost cheerfully, on hig forward 
way, with a loud snort of acquiescénce and 
appreciation. but, all the same, I aught a 
sidelong glance from his’ bloodshet eye, 
which warned me that his complianck with 
my wishes was qualified with a mental reser- 
vation, and that he would vet even with me 
at the very first chance. 

Swimming the Middle Kel without mishap, 
we dismounted on the other side, and there 
being a lull in the rain for the time being, I 
gave orders to the sergeant to have the men 
gather sufficient drift-wood and build a fire 
as best they could, so as to dry ourselves 
somewhat before proceeding farther, as the 
weather had turned much colder, and we 
had still many miles to cover before reaching 
our stopping place for the night —a small 
weather-boarded, white-painted tavern, with 
a homelike look about it, resting among the 
redwoods at the foot of the northern slope of 
the Sanhedrim, and kept by a Mrs. Wilson, a 
kind old busy-body, as ready with her ad- 
vice on all subjects, as with her good and 
still better offices at all times ; a combina- 
tion of excellent things to be had for the 
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same price, and of which the weary wayfarer 
was duly notified as soon‘as he came within 
sight of the house, bya big sign-board which 
bore, in large black letters upon a white > 
field, the legend: “ Live and let live; En- 
tertainment for man and beast.” 

Comanche was decidedly of the opinion 
that a bright idea had struck me when LI or- 
dered that fire to be made, and it was no 
sooner well under way then he appropriated 
the best part of it to himself, to the detri- 
ment of all the rest of the: party. As soon 
as one side would begin to feel comfortably 


‘warm and dry, he would turn the other to 


the blaze, with a whirl that would scatter us 
all right and left out of his way; and both 
sides being steamed and done to his satis- 
faction, a right-about face on his fore feet as 
a fixed pivot would bring either end of his 
long body alternately in such close proxim- 
ity to the heat that I began to think that, at 
one time or other, fire had been his native 
element. 

Indeed, his appreciation of it, at this par- 
ticular time, was so great that, when I thought 
it time to resume our march, he absolutely 
refused to leave it, and it took the combined 


efforts of the whole command to drag him 


away from it. And then I Ascertained by 
personal experience that, sure enough, he 
was, first and last, ‘‘ rather hard to get on” ; 
for as soon as he found out myfobject, there 
was no such thing as getting near him. We 
had to pull him after us for at least half a 
mile before we found a tree, to which we 
tied him with all the halter-straps in the par- 
ty, and finally, after a-great deal. of trouble. 
I got on him once more. 

The snow was rather deep going up the 
north side of the high divide between the 
Middle Eel and Eden Valley, but most of it 
had disappeared from its southern and more 
gradual slope as we went dowa it, and long 
reaches of greenish, water-soaked soil, out of 
which the early spring grass ' was already 
sprouting, showed from among the drifts 
where the snow yet lingered. Scattered over 
these, like grains of wheat from the sower’s 
hand, and showing white on the dark green 
background, were the rotting carcasses of 
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hundreds of young lambs, killed by the last 
storm for the want of shelter. It was a piti- 
ful sight, as well as a sad loss to the owners, 
for wool-raising is the principal industry of 
the country, and the yearly increase of the 
stock on hand is a material part of future 
profits. 

In the comparatively short time that I had 
been stationed in Northern California, I had, 
in one way or another, but mostly after a 
desultory fashion, and at such time as I 
could spare from professional duties, paid 
considerable attention to sheep-farming gen- 
erally, for which these hills are especially 
adapted ; and the result of my observations 
had been such as to convince me that with 
energy and perseverance, together with a 
small capital and some patience begin 
with, it. was a royal road to competence, if 
not to wealth. Asa matter of fact, I had 
about made up my mind to hang the trap- 
pings of war, which were beginning to chafe, 
on the first convenient hook or bush, and go 
into the business of sheep-raising myself. 
The cause of the chafing was a controversy 
which had sprung up ‘between the then Sec- 
retary of War and myself, in regard to some 
compensation due me ‘by the State, and al- 
ready drawn by me as of. right, and which 
had resulted in my being placed temporarily 
on half-pay by that official, until the Attorney 
(;eneral could give an opinion on the sub- 
iect, and Congress legislate in the matter— 
which both did eventually in my favor. But, 
however pleasing the final upshot was to me, 
large bodies proverbially move slowly, es- 
pecially the collective wisdoin of our great 
nation; and in the meanwhile, being under 
some hardship on account of my reduced 
salary, I was far from. being satisfied with 
things in general, and the military profession 
in particular. Following the train of thought 
venerated in my mind by the sight of the 
dead and frozen lambs, I gave free rein to 
my Imagination, which at once. went wool- 
vathering together with my wits. Why not 
hang my martial harp on a weeping-willow 
tree to mourn, if so minded, for past fame 
and present unappreciated merit,-and with- 
draw at once from this military slavery ?—this 
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trade of greatness and servitude, as a cele- 
brated writer puts it, in which the servitude 
was in the ratio of a thousand to one of the 
greatness. Had I not read somewhere that 
patriotism is the virtue of fools? especially 
patriotism at sixty-four dollars per month, 
with a wife and small children on my hands 
to support, for my country’s future good. 
Had nature created me for nothing better 
than to ride half frozen, at the risk of my life, 
over these bleak and rugged hills, on the 
back of a cranky government mule, and es: 
cort paymasters ? | 

And what a blanked idiot I was to under- 
go-all this on starvation wages, with untold 
wealth lying latent on sheep’s backs all 
around, and only awaiting my energetic 
touch to turn into positive blessings, not 
only to myself in particular, but to humanity 
in general ; for how much good I would do 
to others with plenty of money at my com- 
mand. And, forthwith, sweet fancy began 
to paint in her brightest colors the picture 
of the coming prosperity that was to bring It 
to me. My winter and summer ranges con- 
tained thousands of acres, all fenced off into 
lots, and provided with sheds for sheltering 
my ewes in lambing time, and _ protecting 
them against fierce winds and cold rain 
storms, such as those whicn had caused the 
whole scheme to spring forth in my mind. 
The low-lying pastures and the upland feed- 
ing grounds, selected with special reference 
to difference of season, were well watered, 
and covered with sweet, nutritious bunch- 
vrasses, on which fed thousands of South- 
downs and Cottswolds, Leicesters and Me- 
rinoes, with white,. well-kept, bur-less fleeces, 
who roamed at their sweet will on hill and 
dale, with nothing to do in life but increase 
and multiply according to law and prece- 
dent. The gentle ewes, their duty fulfilled, 
peacefully réclined under the shade of the 
live-oaks and madronas, and chewed their 
cud contentedly, while watching with medita- 
tive tenderness the gambols of ‘their frisky 
lambkins upon the grassy slopes. My herd- 
ers and shearers were hardworking teetotal- 
ers, who, under my teaching and with my ex- 
ample continually before them, had forgotten 
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how to gamble and swear, and for whom toil 
had become pleasure. My interest was theirs, 
and together we had made my wool-brands 


the most celebrated in the State, for they . 


headed the quotation list, and brought their 
own prices. The Golden Age -had come 
again, and it had brought me the Bank of 
California, for my money doubled itself as it 
turned over. 

And how they did grow and multiply—my 
illusory twenty-dollar gold pieces-——as I rode 
down those lonely, wind-swept summits, with 
my head glowing among the clouds, and my 
feet half-frozen in the stirrups. I must have 
been worth well on in the hundreds of thous- 
ands, for it is astonishing how quickly this 
sort of Analschar process piles uy) the dol- 
lars ; when all at once, and without the slight- 
est premonition, I felt myself flying through 
the air like a projectile with a high trajectory, 
and after describing a parabolic curve of such 
magnitude that I thought it would never 
come to an end, I came down, doubled up 
like a jack-knife, with a shock that made me 
feel as if I had dropped from a balloon, in 
which all my wealth and intluence had been 
left behind. Comanche and I---voluntarily 
on his part, but decidedly the reverse on 
mine—had for the time being parted com- 
pany, and he stood fully fifty feet above me 
on the top of a high inclme, down which he 
had pitched me heels over head, peering 
down at his former rider with an indescriba- 
bly comical expression In the drawn-up. cor- 
ners of his wicked eyes, as if asking confi- 
dentially if any of my sheep-shearers had 
been around lately. 

It was some time before I could summon 
resolution enough to try and get on my feet 
once I felt terribly shaken up, and 
I was afraid that when | rose, some parts of 
my anatomy might remain behind, for it was 
a wonder that I was not killed outright. Af- 
ter several trials, and many sighs and groans, 
I succeeded, at last, in regaining my perpen- 
dicular; but it required as much courage and 
fortitude as going to a dentist and having a 


more, 


tooth pulled, after having once gone through 
that operation. 
Catching Comanche, who all this time 
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had remained quietly watching the outcome 
of my struggies, which to him were sweetness 
long drawn out, I tried to mount him once 
more ; but.as I had more than half expected 


~when I discovered that he wasa strategist, J 
now ascertained, for a fact, and much to my 
‘discomfiture, that he was:too much of a tac- 


ticlan to give up the fruits of a victory after 
having won one. He protested with teeth 
and heels, and most successfully, against be 


. Ing made a beast of burden so soon again 
‘after routing me, horse, foot, and dragoons ; 
and there being no tree at hand to tie him 


to, and the escort having passed on ahead 
while I was herding the imaginary sheep on 
which. my wealth had been based, nothing 
remained but for me to trudge on through 
the mud down the hill, and pull bim after 
me; which I did for some miles, and nearly 
half way up Eden Valley, where I met the 
escort coming back full tilt after me, for they 
rightly surmised that Comanche had been 
at his tricks again, and victimized their com- 
mander. 

It was nearly dark when we came in sight 
of Mrs. Wilson’s advisory sign-board, but | 
did not make much of a show at disposiny 
of her hospitable fare at supper, and, acting 
on her advice, retired early, with a couple of 
het poultices which she had prepared for 
me. ‘To say that I. was stiff and sore all 
over, would give but a poorand altogether in- 
adequate idea of 
felt as if I had been taken to pieces, put to- 
gether again, and then ground through a 
coffee mill ; and, to make matters worse, Co- 
manche, Nemesis-like, rode mé all night in 
the worse night-mare I ever had in my life. 

The motning of the next day dawned at 
last, and with it a snowstorm, which gave 
eyery promise of turning out. before night 
into a regular Dakota blizzard. Mrs. Wilson 
strongly advised us not to attempt to cross 
the Sanhedrim while it lasted ; but I did not 
wish to delay on the way if I could help it, 
and soon after breakfast gave orders to sad- 
dle up; and with a cheerful good-bye and 
“God speed you” from our kind Jandlady, 
we rode on up the mountain. 

The ascent of the Sanhedrim from the 
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north is much more abrupt than from the 
other side, on which, owing to its southern 
exposure, the snow. soon melts away and dis- 
appears, while it lingers for weeks at a time 
on the side up which we rode. ‘The old 
snow, through which the scant travel going 
on at this season of the year had cut a 
‘trail which followed the windings of the road 
underneath it, was still over two feet deep, 
and its depth increased as we mounted 
higher toward the summit. By the time we 
were half way up the mountain, the thickly 
falling snow-flakes, which now obscured the 
air all round us, had, while adding to the 
original thickness of the snow, obliterated all 
marks of a path through it; and our party 
becoming scattered in our efforts to recover 
the trail, which we had lost for the third 
time, at least, since we began the ascent, we 
were soon wandering far apart from each 
other over the dreary, arctic-like waste, each 
one for himself, and almost out of sight of 
one another. ‘The animals, which had_ be- 
fore this begun’ to show signs of. distress, 
now absolutely refused to go any tarther up ; 
and reluctantly giving up all hopes of cross- 
ing the mountain that day, I signaled to the 
men to turn about and go back to Mrs. Wil- 
son’s as best they could, while I prepared to 
do likewise. 

Comanche, girth-deep in the fast pack- 
ing snow, was as badly off as any mule in 
the outfit. For some time back, each and 
every forward step he had taken had been 
accompanied with as much groaning and 
puffing as a locomotive getting up steam, and 
every once in a while he would come to a 
standstill to recover his fast failing wind, and 
shake his head in a portentous, deprecating 
manner, as if to decline all responsibility for 
attempting farther progress in the face of 
almost unsurmountable difficulties. Despite 
the bitter cold, I had retained a tolerably 
large part of the animal heat with which I 
started, and, as of his own volition he came 
once more to a halt to bewail his. fate and 
my obstinacy, the thought struck me _ that 
now or never was the time to give him, before 
turning back, and with some prospect of suc- 
cess, a lesson in the noble art of equitation. 


Dismounting on the right side, I remount- 
ed him again and again without the slightest 
objection on his part, for he was too much 
fazged out to kick, and he was snow-bound 
besides. Then I stood up on his croup lke 
a circus rider, and danced a pas seul ad la 
Franconi, and he took it all as a matter of 
course. ‘lhe lesson was progressing splen- 
didly, and to make it more complete, I un- 


dertook to repeat it from the offside. But 


there I found myself out of my reckoning, 
for in dismounting I sank nearly to my arm- 
pits through the thick snow, and into a deep 
hole in the ground which it had hidden. 
The more I struggled and floundered, the 
deeper I sank in it, and I soon found my- 
self worse snow-bound than Comanche. 
Not being accustomed to dismount from the 
off-side, 1 had, in getting off, thrown my left 
foot much farther back than was necessary 
or usual, so that the stirrup-straps with which 
[ could have raised myself out, were fully 
four feet off, and completely out of my reach. 
Everything considered, I was in a bad fix; 
especially so if that scoundrel Comanche, 
who, by this time, had begun to take consid- 
erable interest in my actions, and who would 
soon, I feared, arrive at a correct understand- 
ing of my predicament, took it into his head 
to go on without me and leave me in the 
lurch. None of my men were in sight, for by 
this time, barring accidents, they must have 
been well on their way back to Mrs. Wilson’s; 
and I was alone, up to my neck in the snow, 
on tnat bleak, storm-swept mountain, with 
no one to help me out of my dilemma, which 
was fast becoming a real danger, for the 
weather rapidly grew from bad to worse. 
The storm, which had lulled considerably 
while I was. performing my antics on the 
back of Comanche, had now returned with 
increased fury. ‘The wind, shrieking fiend- 
ishly through the pines overhead, blew a gale 
which caught up the snow as it fell and 
whirled it through the air with blinding in- 
tensity. ‘The bitter cold had grown more 
bitter, freezing the snow-flakes into icicles 
as they fell, which cut like pieces of broken 
glass as theystruckthe skin wherever exposed, 
My extremities were becoming benumbed, 
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and I had almost given up all hope of ever 
getting out of my hole alive, when all at 
once I saw a way out of my difficulties. 
Comanche, at first absolutely bewildered and 
cowed into immobility by the howling, arc- 
tic-laden tempest—a fact which probably ac- 
counted for his being still near me—in try- 
ing to protect himself as best he could from 
the frozen blast, had humped himself almost 
into a knot, and was now gradually edging 
his quarter towards me, in order to turn his 
flank away from the wind, and secure the 
storm upon his stern. I doubt if ever any 
ship-wrecked mariner adrift on his raft and 
half dead with the pangs of hunger and thirst, 
ever watched an approaching sail with more 
eagerness and anxiety than I did that mule’s 
rearend. Theslightest changein the direction 
ot the wind would have been as fatal to me as 
to the cast-away. But onit swung, slowly but 


surely, and his tail no sooner came within 
reach of my hands, than I made a grab for 
it, and holding on to it for dear lite I started 
Comanche onward with a yell that would 
have done no discredit to the fiercest of his 
Indian namesakes. 

Mules, as a rule, are dangerously skillful 
in the use of their heels, and Comanche was 
especially so ; but he never thought of kick- 
ing— probably because it was a matter of ut- 
ter impossibility for him to do so at the time. 
But the way he forged on ahead through the 
snow with me dragging on behind him was 
a caution. It reminded me of a freeze-out 
on the Union Pacific, with a passenger train 
headed by a couple of powertul locomotives 
and snow plows butting against the snow 
drifts on the Nevada sage-brush plains. 

Sheer astonishment, as much as fatigue, 
soon brought him to a stop, however, and 
yrasping the stirrup-straps with one hand 
while I still held on to the tail with the other, 
for fear of accident, I gradually worked up 
to the bridle-rein, and with a sigh of intense 
relief and devout thankfulness, got into the 
saddle once more, and rode on down the 
mountain towards the tavern, which I reached 
without further mishaps, in a couple of 
hours, a most miserable and demoralized 
looking being, but only too glad to follow 
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implicitly the advice of its monitory sign- 
board. 

The next day’s dawn found us in our sad- 
dles, preparing to face once more the wintry 
terrors of the Sanhedrim. The storm had 
died away during the night, and peace and 
quiet reigned once more over the face of 
nature, although the sky was still overcast 
with low-hanging, threatening clouds, preg- 
nant with dire forebodings of further mis. 
chief. The depth of the snow had been 
more than doubled by yesterday’s storm, and 
our upward progress was exceedingly difti- 
cult and tiresome. | We rode in single file, 
and as soon as the leading mule, whose task 
of breaking a path through the thick snow 
for the rest of the party was very exhausting, 
would begin to look distressed, the rear man 
would ride up to the head of the column and 
make his animal forge his way forward until 
relieved by another; and so on, turn about, 
until after hours of hard work, and well on 
into the latter part of the day, we at. last 
stood upon the hard-won summit, and dis- 
mounted to give our animals a breathing 
spell. 

Had we performed the irksome and ted! 
ous ascension merely to enjoy the prospect 
from that elevated standpoint, our trouble 
in so doing would-have been more than re- 
paid by the wonderful vista unrolling itself 
everywhere before us. Near by, extending 
to the right and left, spread the level park-like 
summit-ridge of the Sanhedrim, with its ever 
vreen trees andshrubbery thickly covered and 
weighed down with snow, whose immaculate 
whiteness. was brought into strong relief by 
the dark olive-green of the pine-needles and 
manzanita leaves underneath it. Here and 
there, scattered over the wintry landscape as 
if to brighten it and make it less dreary, grew 
huge madronas, with their smooth delicately- 
tinted yellowish bark showing its polished 
mahogany hues bright and clear, through a 
coating of transparent ice; while from among 
the cedars and the pines, and above the clus- 
ters of manzanita, arose some gaunt annual, 
whose bare branches, all silvered over by 
the frost, made beautiful tracery against the 
distant sky. Beyond—stretching away al} 
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around into almost boundless immensity— 
an endless jumble of hill and dale, moun- 
‘tains and valleys; a chaotic mass, wrapped 
in snow and ice, over which silence reigned 
supreme. The world, frozen and snow- 
bound, lay at our feet, and as spell-bound 
we gazed down upon it, there crept over us 
all a feeling like awe, for it seemed to us, for 
a moment at least, as if we were the only 
living beings left in the universe. How ut- 
terly insignificant in the grand scheme of na- 
ture would man feel himself to be, when 
brought face to face with scenes like these, 
were it not for the reasoning intellect within 
him ; which warns him that, weak and erring 
as he knows himself to be under the condi- 
tions of his present existence, he is still an 
important, conditionally progressive, part of 
a sublime and eternal whole. eee 

But evening was coming on apace, and 
whether or not, in this incomprehensible in- 
linite, the merits or shortcomings of his free 
avency here below may affect man’s standing 
in the ascending scale of the hereafter, this 
was hardly the place to remain long, at this 
especial time, to admire and moralize over 
the beauties of nature, and man’s present and 
future place in it. ‘Tightening my saddle- 
girth, I was about to straddle Comanche 
once more, when Klassen, one of the sol- 
diers, who, owing to the fact of his acting as 
my body-servant in exchange for a small re- 
muneration, was on more or less familiar 
terms. with me—came up to me. with a 
broad grin on his cheerful Dutch face. 

‘Dot mool goes pully now mit de [ieu- 
tenant; ton’t 1t.?”’ 

‘He goes well enough, but it’s a tiresome 
thing to have to watch him all the time.” 

‘Vell, I dells you vat, Lieutenant, I shust 
veel as if I dries him a vile, und mit your 
permission, py Cott, P vill.” 

Certainly, Klassen.could not have said any- 
thing just then which would have given me 
ureater pleasure than his proposition to ex- 
change animals for a while; for by this time 
| was tired to death of keeping an eye on 
(‘omanche. At no time since we started on 
our journey, notwithstanding the decided 1m- 
provement in his conduct which had result- 


ed from the wholesome discipline to which 
he had been subjected, had there been the 
slightest approach, in either of us, to that 


close communion which is so soon established. 


between a good rider and his equally good 
steed, when they are thoroughly ew rapport. 
My riding Comanche had been uphill work 
all the time, and he had taken good care that 
there should be no relaxation in it as long 
as I was on his back. It was a constant 
treadmill of apprehension, for there was no 
telling when and how he would begin his 
tricks, although by this time I had succeeded 
after much patience and study, together with 
some hard-bought experience, in establishing 
a tolerably reliable system of warnings be- 
tween myself and coming danger, by using 
his long tapering ears as cautionary signals to 
place me on my guard. As long as they 
worked backward and forward in a kind of 
uniform see-saw motion, one could feel mid- 
dling safe on his back, given a firm seat to 
begin with. When either the right or left 
ear got behind the other, and they ceased to 
jog along together back and forth in con- 
cert with the motion of his feet, it was a sign 
that he was thinking, and as he never thought 
of anything else but deviltry, it was time for 
his rider to take off the velvet glove and 
make him feel the iron hand, or prepare him- 
self as best he could for whatever fate might 
have in store for’him. If the warning was 
allowed to pass. unnoticed, either through 
preoccupation or otherwise, and both ears 
and tail pointed straight in opposite direct- 
ions, his perverse ingenuity had matured 
some devilish scheme, sure to. bring his ill- 
starred rider to inglorious, if not dangerous 
grief, the instant execution of which it was 
too late to prevent. 

Warning Klassen to keep wide-awake, and 
not to trust Comanche too far, despite his 
present subdued bearing, I saw him safely 
into the saddle, and we started to catch up 
with the rest of the escort, which, while we 
were re-adjusting the ‘stirrup-straps to suit 


our respective length of leg, had got some 


distance ahead. Klassen rode in advance, 
while I brought up the rear some twenty 
yards behind him, and every once ina while 
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he would turn around towards me, and 
shout exultingly, 

‘Dot mool goes nice mit me, I.ieutenant. 
Dot mool goes nice mit me. He goes. pully, 
py Cott!” | 

He appeared to relish the swap amazing- 
ly, and he certainly had the best of the bar- 
gain as far as looks were concerned ; for Co- 
manche had a very showy appearance, while 
his proxy was about the most forlorn and de- 
jected looking jade in the whole outfit—a reg 
ular Mexican plug in mourning. 

For some distance down the southern side 
of the Sanhedrim, the wintry scenery formed 
by the snow-laden and ice-bound trees and 
shrubbery was even. more beautiful and va- 
ried than on the summit of the mountain. 
The clumps of manzanita had become snowy, 
fairv-like grottoes and arbors, among which 
the escort, in their black campaign hats and 
long blue overcoats, wound in and out, their 
uniforms throwing here and there, as they 
passed, warm, bright tints over the cold, 
white prospect. The leafless shrubs and 
their ramified branches, encased in a coat- 
ing of transparent ice, and bent nearly to 
the ground with its weight, looked like crys- 
tallized weeping willows mourning for de- 
parted summer; while from every twig and 
bough underneath the snow resting upon the 
evergreens, hung crystal pendants formed by 


the rain and frost. 

Right ahead below me, and so near the 
trail that I saw the escort leave it and go 
around the tree in order to avoid stooping 
while passing under its low, overhanging, 
snow-laden branches, grew a magnificent 
specimen, of the Aézes Douglasit, with its 
frozen top looming far up into the sky, and 
its lower growth so symmetrical and pyra- 
midal in its natural shape and added cover- 
ing of snow, that it looked like a gigantic 
Brobdingnagian sugar-loaf. While I was es- 
timating its magnificent Proportions, go as to 
form some idea of its size, my attention was 
called away from its contemplation by Klas- 
sen’s oft repeated refrain: “ Dot mool goes 
pully mit me, Lieutenant. Dot mool goés 
pully mit me”: and looking down from 
the tree to the mule, I saw Comanche with 
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his ears and tail pointing straight forward 
and backward like a red Irish setter at a 
quail, and before I could call his rider’s at- 
tention to this signal of immediate danger, 
he had gathered himself together so as to 
obtain all the impetus possible, and with his 
head down between his forefeet, had made 
a rush straight for the tree. 

I saw a cloud of snow, out of which came 
a yell of anguish, rise far up into the air; 
and when it settled down, Klassen, covered 
with snow and broken icicles, was sitting on 
the ground holding his half broken neck with 


both hands, and moaning to himself in a pit 


ful, heart-broken way ; while Comanche stood 
quietly watching him from the other side of 
the tree, probably very much surprised that 
the poor devil was not killed outright, for 
the thickest, strongest limb of them all had . 
caught him right under the chin, and wiped 
him off the saddle like a fly from a piece of 
toasted cheese. - 

Dismounting as fast as I could, I ran up to 
Klassen, to see if I could be of any use to 
him, and after awhile he stood upon his feet, 
looking about him in a half-dazed condition 
and feeling, as he expressed it, ** as if he was 
dead a little.” But he had lots of pluck lett 
in him, for when I offered to give him ‘back 
his old plug, who, if she was ugly, was at 
least safe, he indignantly refused point-blank, 
and with great determination announced his 
decision of trying Comanche once more if it 
killed him, and—picking up and brandishing 
the club over his head—-*‘ Und dis time, I 
dells you vat, Lieutenant, I minds my_ pees- 
ness, and Comanche he goes along mit his 
peesness, and if he ton’t, py Cott, I-shust 
clubs him dead mit de club!” 

We got underway once more, Klassen in 
advance ‘and I behind as before, and. getting 


~ below the snow line we soon struck into the 


road, which, winding along the sinuosities 
of the mountain, gradually leads down to the 
crossing of the South Eel. ‘The further 
down we got, the more slushy and miry it 
became, and our downward progress was 
necessarily slow. I was riding along, half 
dozing in my saddle, and in excellent con- 
dition to build some more air castles, pro- 
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vided the right kind of material turned 
up, when I was startled into full wakeful- 
ness by a terrific yell, and on looking up, 
valf alarmed at I knew not what, what 
was my astonishment to see that both Klas- 
sen and Comanche, but a moment before 
jogging along quietly together in peace and 
amity, had disappeared completely out of 
sicht. Far down below me, I could see the 
escort creeping slowly along on an outlying 
spur, on their way down towards the river, 
but between them and me, of Klassen and 
(‘omanche not the least sign in the world. 
kiding forward as fast as I could, [soon had 
the explanation of this wonderful disappear- 
ance. The road crossed many hillside gullies 
more or less deep and wide, in the beds of 
which wooden box culverts had been laid, so 
as to lead off the water from the upper side 
of the road and conduct it under it to the 
lower side, whence it diffused harmlessly. 
At one of the largest of these, the volume of 
the outpouring water had been so great dur- 
ing the last storm and freshet, that it had 
washed away fully three-fourths of the road- 
bed on the lower side, leaving in its place a 
large hole fully twelve feet deep, above which, 
jutting out like a twelve-pounder gun in bar- 
bette, loomed a wooaen culvert, over the up- 
per end of which some two feet of the road, 
still remaining intact, formed a tolerably safe 


pathway, over which the escort had passed: 


without mishap. Not so with Klassen, how- 
ever; for as I came up he hung in mid-air, 
like Mahomet’s coffin, with both arms thrown 
around the. muddy culvert in a loving, pro- 
tectlion-seeking embrace—unable to come 
up and afraid to drop down--—looking down 
over his left shoulder with apprehensive dread 
at Comanche, coiled up, open mouthed, at 
the bottom of the hole, and waiting for him 
like an alligator for a nigger. | 
Jumping off my mule, I took off her hal- 
ter, and with it, fastened around his body 
under hisarm-pits, I extricated Klassen from 
his unpleasant position ; and then, together, 
we proceeded to do the same for Comanche 
who, Klassen was positive, had bounced 
him head-foremost into the hole in order to 
commit manslaughter, and then had jumped 


in after him to see how he had succeeded, 
and to finish the job if necessary ; which he 


certainly would have done, if it had not been 


for that blessed culvert. 

He was so far down that we could not 
reach him with our hands; although, as far 
as that was concerned, he could have gotten 
out without much trouble, had he been so 
minded—which, however, he did not appear 
to be. We coaxed and scolded, chided and 
admonished in turn, without producing the 
shightest effect on him. Then we pelted him 
with mud and stones—anything, in fact, in 
the shape of missiles that we could lay our 
hands on; but there was no getting him out 
of his hole, to which he seemed to have 
taken a decided liking, and at the bottom of 
which he looked, for all the world, like a 
black hen laying an egg. I had noticed, 
while coming down and nearly a mile up 
hill, a pile of newly split fence rails, and 
there being nothing at hand to pry him out 
with, Klassen and I trudged back up the hill 
on foot, through the mud and _ slush, and 
brought down.a couple each. Having got- 
ten everything in readiness, after much toil 
and bother, we were about to begin our 
hoisting operations, when Comanche, having 
probably thought the matter over and made 
up his mind by this time, gave a few heaves, 
with which he got upon his feet, followed by 
a good shake to wake himself up thoroughly, 
and then, disdaining our help altogether, 
scrambled up. out of the hole without more 
ado, and as easily as rolling off a log. — All 
our labor had been in vain, and for all the 
good it did, we might just as well have re- 
mained with our hands in our pockets, Walt- 
ing for that mule’s good pleasure, and whist- 
ling Yankee Doodle to keep ourselves warm 
in the meantime. 

Klassen threw down in disgust the rail 
which he held, and with a muttered impre 
cation gazed with astonished, corrugated 
brows at Comanche, as tf he had just dis 
covered something about the mule of which 
he knew nothing before. His survey over 
he folded his arms across his chest, and 
bowing his head down upon them, he re 
mained for some moments as if absorbed in 
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deep thought. Then raising his head and 
looking at me confidentially, as if to impart 
some great secret, he expressed, with the 
earnestness that comes from deep conviction, 
his private opinion of the whole matter : 

‘“TJot mool vas no mool, lieutenant; he 
vas.von tam tevil from hell, py Cott!” 

And taking hold of Comanche’s bridle- 
rein, he pulled him down after him until we 
reached the river, whose roar had been plain- 
ly audible from where we stood. 

The South Eel, as we came to it, had a 
decidedly angry and forbidding look about 
it. It was flood-high, and its swift current, 
dashing against the huge boulders and ledges 
which rose here and there above water in 
the channel, roared, boiled, and foamed in 
impotent rage, and finally swept away from 
them in black, whirling eddies with a ponder- 
ous, plunging sound. Had the means of camp- 
ing on the side we were on been at hand, I 
certainly should have done so and waited for 
a fall in the river in preference to crossing 
at once ; but as the only place men and an- 
imals could put up at for the night was a 
house and barn just on the other side, I de- 
cided, bad as the outlook appeared to be, 
to attempt it at once, and before night, which 
was fast coming on, made our difficulties worse. 
Ascending a short distance up the river, I se- 
lected a place where the width of the stream 
was greater than usual, and the bed free from 
rocks and boulders, with a hard gravelly point 
of egresssome distance down stream from that 
of ingress, in order that we might have the ad- 
vantage of the current. The men were then 
ordered to take off theirlong woolen overcoats, 
which, in the event of their being thrown or 
washed off their animals, would become 
soaked at once and pull them down with their 
weight, and to tiethem in front across the pom- 
‘mels of their saddles; and, when mounted, to 
cross the stirrup-straps over them so as to be 
foot-free. ‘The halter-straps were then un- 
buckled, with directions to each man to hold 
one end in his right hand and leave the 
other end free, so as to be able to throw it 
at once as a life line to any of the others 
cast off their animals into the flood. 

Mules are splendid swimmers, unless, by 
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accident, they get water into their ears. 
When this happens they cease to move, and 
drop their ears, and unless gotten out of the 
water at once they will drown. I took es 
pecial care to impress this fact upon my men, 
with the repeated caution to hold their ani- 
mals’ heads well up, and enter the water 
slowly and without crowding, so as to avoid, 
as much as possible, their submerging their 
heads. 

“verything being ready, I was about to 
mount Comanche and lead off, when Klas- 
sen, who, despite his simple and somewhat 
stupid looking phiz, was so far from being a 
fool that he had the reputation among his 
comrades of being even wise in his genera- 
tion, came up to me with another of his 
broad, insinuating grins, and, after a thought- 
ful inspection of our respective animals and 
the roaring river in front, imparted the, to 
me, just then unwelcome fact—for, in my 
opinion, Comanche was, by far, the safer 


animal of the two to swim on-—that he was 


willing to “try dot tam mool. vonce more” 
if the Iieutenant had no objection; which, 
of course, before all the escort, I had not, 
as the crafty rascal very well knew. We en- 
tered the water in single file,. I leading, -and 
I soon had about as much as I could attend 
to, to hold my own against the roaring rapids 
which swept down my animal like a cork : 
but I kept his head well up above water, and 
in a few minutes landed safely on the other 
side. 

I had scarcely done so when I heard cries 


of warning and alarm among the men be- 


hind me, and on looking back I saw Klassen, 
who happily could swim a little, and who 
was a very powerful.man besides, struggling 
dismounted against the raging current, while 
the man who rode behind him was doing 
his best to throw the loose end of his halter- 
strap within his reach. This, fortunately, he 
succeeded in doing, after several ineffectual 
casts, and with it grasped despairingly in 
both hands, poor Klassen was dragged out 
and landed safely, but more dead than alive. 

We soon had him all right again, however, 
and then we bethought ourselves of looking 
around for Comanche, who was nowhere to 
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be seen, and whose drowned carcass the 
swift current had probably carried far below 
us by this time—a probability which we finally 
assumed to be an accomplished fact, for not 
the least sign of him could we see anywhere 
after a careful and somewhat prolonged, but 
fruitless, search. As he had been an article 
of public property in my charge, and _ there- 
fore to be accounted for by me, I naturally 
felt somewhat worried over his loss; but 
Klassen, who swore that the four-legged 
scoundrel had tried to drown him by pur- 
posely diving from under him in mid stream, 
proposed to settle matters in short order, and 
forthwith announced his decision on the 
subject,as soon as he had recovered sufficient 
breath to do so. | 

‘‘Neffer mindt, Lieutenant, I vill make 
von alfid-davis, und svear dot de vater got-in 
mit his ears py vonaccident, und dot he got 
dronded accidentissmally—of vich I am tam 
vlad, de son of a gun!” 

But his veracity under oath was not put to 
the proof, for as we came near the house 
where we proposed to put up, we heard a 
terrific yelling and swearing, braying and 
kicking in the barn; and rushing up to see 
what was the matter, we perceived ‘that Co- 
inanche, if ever drowned, had most indubit- 
ably come to life again, as bad as, if not worse 
than, before ; for there he ‘stood, with open 
jaws, making away with the provender of an 
old, blind horse, whom, as a preliminary, he 
had kicked out of his stall ; while the owner 
stood by, pitchfork in hand, afraid to come 
within reach of the heels of Comanche, who 

he was swearing ever before he. saw us 
rushing up to his aid—-must be one of those 
—— Henley mules from Camp Wright. 

The next morning, while saddling up, I 
threw out several hints, in a general kind of 
a way, So as to give the escort to understand 
that a voluntary offer on their part to give 
(omanche a trial, turn about, during the 
day, would be most welcome to me; but a 
more obtuse set of men in that respect I 
never saw. Each and every one became all 
at once very busy at semething or other 
about his saddle, which demanded all the at- 
‘ention he could spare, and my skillful sug- 


gestions were so much labor lost. Klassen, 
my old-ally and fellow-victim, made wiser 
by experience, was the busiest of them all, 
and as deaf as an anvil—but not dumb by 
any means, for I heard him assert in a loud 
aside to the man next to him,-that 

‘* No mool vas a mool dot didn’t got 
dronded ven vater got in mit his ears, as de 
Lieutenant said, and dot Comanche vas von 
tam Schinderhannes come to life again—and 

And so, there being no help for it, and my 
command, to a man, being utterly impervi- 
ous to the advisability of divided labor and 
risk in riding Comanche, I, perforce, man- 
aged to get along tolerably well with him 
throughout the entire day ; but I was glad 
when night came, and with it, the much 
needed rest required to recuperate from the 
constant fatigue and watchfulness absolutely 
necessary to keep from being lamed or killed 
by that slippery rascal. 


ITT. 


THE Sunday morning that brought: us 
within sight of Ukiah was clear and bracing, 
and the church bells, calling people to wor- 
ship, rang merry peals, which, mellowed by 
the distance still intervening, filled the fresh, 
frosty air with sounds of far-off melody. It 
was One of those calm and beautiful Califor- 
nian winter days, when the crisp air, slightly 
laden with the aromatic scent of the pines, is 
so pure and health-giving that one inhales 
life with every breath, and the mere sensation 
of living becomes a blissful enjoyment of all 
bodily faculties, for which the soul feels like 
returning thanks to the great Giver of. all 
good. ‘The gloomy and overcast skies of the 
last few days, at times as icy and drifting as 
a dead man’s pall, had gradually passed 
away with the ragged skirts of the last storm, 
and the face of the earth was fair and smiling 


once more with renewed beauty and fresh- 
ness ; while all animated nature, revived and 


exhilarated by the soft breath of the now 
fast returning Spring, felt the balmy influ- 
ence of the peace-breathing, holy Sabbath 


he vanted no more of him, if he could help 
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morning, and with arhythmic hum attuned to 
the voiceless anthem of the universe, sang a 
hymn of praise and thanksgiving, in which 
Comanche himself, like the kingly harpist of 
old, joined in with dance and song, as soon 
as we entered the long main street of the 
town. 

Ever since starting he: had shown himself 
—besides numerous other accomplishments 
of the same nature, which would have been 
appreciated by the torturers in ordinary to 
the Spanish Inquisition —especially addicted 
to a fashion of side winding traveling, which 
consisted in cavorting, sideways on three 
legs from one side of the road to the other, 
and back again, whenever fancy prompted 
him, and which, whatever it might have been 
to him, was exceedingly unpleasant to his 
rider, upon whom it had the same effect as 
going through an earthquake experience in 
the early daysof San Francisco. Comanche’s 
propensity for this erratic mode of procedure 
was strong at all times, but his passion for 
it became intensified as soon as we came to 
the very first house of the long double row 
betore us. He chasséed to and fro, aCrOss 
and back, in a manner so wonderful to be- 
hold, that a small urchin who came out on 
the porch of his home to see us pass by, ran 
back again as fast as his short legs could 
carry him, shouting in great glee and joyful 
anticipation, ‘*‘ Mamma, mamma, come out 


circus’s coming! 


quick ; circus’s coming ! 
and before we had proceeded very. far on 
our way down the street, the windows of the 
houses on each side were crowded with smil- 
ing faces, watching eagerly and laughing up- 
roariously at the ridiculous antics of that au- 
dacious animal— which, having unluckily 
thrown away my .club upon entering the 
town, I was utterly unable to prevent. 

As we came opposite a church, the sight 
of the congregation coming out after services 
in their Sunday faces and clothes appeared to 
impress him with the fact that this was no 
ordinary day, and, ceasing abruptly his side- 
waltzing, he took the middle of the street, 
and proceeded slowly down it as grave and 
sedate asa chief mourner ata funeral. ‘This 


would have beena change for the better, had 
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it not been that, unfortunately for me, many 
of the church-members being non-residents, 


and living inthe country outside, had ridden 


into town to church, some in carriages and 
others on horseback, and their vehicles and 
animals were now hitched upon each side 
of the street in the immediate vicinity of the 
church.. Comanche not only appeared to 


. know intimately each and every one of these, 


but from the way he hailed and saluted them 
all around, one wonld have thought that they 
were dear friends whom he had not seen for 
years. Certainly, such hearty, deafening 
braying had never before been heard in the 
streets of Ukiah. It was hee-haw to the right; 
hee-haw to the left; hee-haws everywhere, 
enough to make one wish for a cotton bale 
in each ear. 

The outcoming congregation began to 
stare at the strange cavalcade and its more 
than strange looking leader; then sounds of 
half-suppressed mirth were heard to mingle 
with Comanche’s hee-haws ; and finally, after 
a second look at the mule and his now abso- 
lutely miserable rider, with the escort coming 
up in serried ranks behind him, riding 
straight and soldierly in their saddles, but 
every man of them all grinning like baboons 
despite their efforts to look solemn and sym- 
pathizing, the whole church-membership 
broke out into a unanimous and irresist- 
able burst of merriment. . ‘The pastor hap- 
pening to be coming out of the church at 
that very moment, and looking about him, 
surprised and half vexed at this unseemly 
mirth, the whole outfit just as suddenly 
quieted down, as if remembering all at once 
that it was Sunday, and that they had but 
now listened to a very edifying sermon on 
the awfulsin of Sabbath-breaking ; and then, 
with faces drawn out, every man, woman, and 


child in the crowd began to look at me, re- 


bukingly, as if it was my fault that the mor- 
al sense of the community was being out 
raged by this infernal scoundrel of a govern- 
ment mule, whom I wished with all my 
heart and soul in the bottoniless pit, even if 
he took me with him. 

But all things come to an end here below 
—-and a very good thing it is too—and_ just 
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when I was about to jump out of the saddle 
and hide myself somewhere out of sight, Co- 
inanche happened to see, looming up across 
the street, the. big sign of a livery stable with 
, mule painted on it. Stopping abruptly, 
with his long ears pornting straight forward, 
in.the middle of one of his most lively hee- 
~haws, which terminated tn a joyful shriek, he 
astonished the town by cutting with his heels 
in the air, by way of.a parting salute, the 
most wonderful pigeon-wing that its inhabl- 
tants had probably ever seen; and scattering 
them right and left with a right-about whirl 
in the direction of the stable, he made for 
its wide-open door like a streak of lightning. 
The next thing I knew, I found myself with 
two hostlers bending over me, stretched out 
on the floor of the stable, with my jaws feel- 
ing as if I had been chewing ten-penny nails 
fora week, just outside an open stall, whose 
\ow-hanging top entrance beam had caught 
ime across the lower part of the face and 
cleaned me out of the saddle ; and in which 
(omanche, whisking his tail with long de- 
layed pleasure, was snugly ensconced, with 
his nose In the feeding-trough, and barley up 
to his ears. 

The paymaster ‘and _ his clerk arrived from 
below during the day, and having procured 
sulttable mounts for both, we started on our 
way back the very next morning, which broke 
ont clear and bracing like that of the day be- 
fore. The new additions to our party were 
both characters, each in his own way, espe- 
cially Tim Timmey, the clerk, whose allitera- 
tive cognomen his friends had affectionately 
transformed into Timothy Tugmutton the 
blessed, in order, perhaps, to save time ina 
hew way. Each, in every way, was the op- 
site of the other, and ‘they differed and 
olned issue on every known subject but one; 
that of the Governors of the Carolinas, on 
which they generally agreed, in and out of 
place. But despite this one common failing, 
which stood lke a bond of union between 
the two, and which, it must be stated in jus- 
tice to both, was never allowed to interfere 
with duty, they were, both of them, old coons > 
at mountain traveling—the. paymaster espe- 
cially. Noone, unless personally acquainted 
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with the—at all times except then— polished 
and courtly gentleman, meeting the purpose- 
ly slouchy, uncouth, and almost disreputable 
looking stranger at any of the rag-tag and bob- 
tail hostelries of his paying district, would 
ever have taken him for an army paymaster. 

He generally traveled on duty with two 
satchels—one large and handy, made of 
Russia leather, with something respectable 
about it, and containing a change of linen 
and other necessaries ; and the other, a small, 
ragged, mangy-looking seal-skin grip sack, as 
disreputable in appearance as its owner, in 
which he carried the government funds re- 
quired for the payment of the troops in his 
circult. His manner of handling the appur- 
tenances was somewhat peculiar and deceiv- 
Ing. Qn arriving at an inn or other stopping 
place for the night, he would throw the seal- 
skin satchel carelessly in the corner of the 
room, together with his saddle bags, and 
hand the other carefully to the hotel clerk, 
or take it up himself to his room with the 
same amount of care; and the chances were 
ten to one that the one containing the valu- 
ables was the safest of the two. 

But if the paymaster’s general appear- 
ance when on the road was not calculated at 
times to impress any one with a very great 
idea of his importance in the social scale of 
life, that of Timothy Tugmutton was. just 
the reverse always. I doubt if Solomon in 
all his glory was ever arrayed like him, and, 
for my part, I never could look upon his 
carefully oiled and perfumed carroty hair, 
parted with mathematical accuracy exactly 
in the center, his flaring red necktie and 
sunflower he could 
get hold of one—without being reminded of 
a gorgeous sunset and the golden glory of 
the dying day. He took a great fancy to 
Comanche on account of the mule’s showy 
looks, and, despite my warning, insisted on 
riding him in preference to the safe animal 
I had selected for him, and he finally pre- 
vailed on me to let him do so, at least for 
some distance out of the town, in which he 
informed me confidentially he knew lots of 
pretty girls, who were already half sweet on 
him, and whom he wanted to introduce to 
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his fine horsemanship—which he certainly 
did—one of them at least. And it must be 
acknowledged that his appearance on Co- 
manche’s back, when he did get on him, was 
absolutely radiant. Indeed, the combina- 
tion reminded me of a highly colored pic- 
ture I had once seen of Phaeton, the son of 
Pheebus and Clymene, driving the chariot 
of the sun athwart the heavens; and the 
similitude was closely verified very soon 
thereafter. We were about half way out of 
town, when he happened to see a very pretty 
young lady standing near a pole-well, with a 
pitcher in her hand which she had just filled. 
Tim, in order to strike up an acquaintance 
with her, at once determined to play Jacob 
and Rachel, and urging Comanche towards 
her, he politely raised his derby and asked 
her for a drink of water, to which she smil- 
ingly replied by holding the pitcher towards 
him. But she was a little too far off, and 
Tim, unable to catch hold of the pitcher 
from where he stood, drove his heels into 
Comanche’s flanks to make him go nearer 
the well. 

Up went the mule’s heels viciously, and 
away went Tim, struggling, into the air, 
with both arms extended before him; and 
meeting with the bucket chain which hung 
from the small end of the long pole, then 
high up, he grasped it with both hands, 
and held on to it as a drowning man toa 
straw. The big end, with a large stone tied 
to it to make it heavier, pulled up by the 
greater weight of his body, rose into the air 
with majestic gravity, and like the old oaken 
bucket, down went ‘Tim into the well, straight 
as a plummet, with plenty of gravity but no 
majesty at all, and his yell when he struck 
the cold water could have been heard a mile 
off. 

The wonder-struck girl caught hold of the 
chain as fast as she could, and before we 
could dismount and come to her assistance, 
she had him safely out of the well; but the 
purple glory of the setting sun had disap- 
peared in cold Amphitrite’s bosom, and poor 
Tim. scrambled up out of the well look. 
ing like a half drowned red cat. But the 
flame of his gailantry had not been wholly 
extinguished in his involuntary cold bath; 
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for he managed, between the gurgles caused 
by the water which he had swallowed, to 
express his thanks to the girl for “‘ saving his 
life,” as he called it, until his chief, tired of 
his bows and smirks, which, owing to his 
spasmodic shivering and_ teeth-chattering. 
were absolutely ridiculous, positively ordered 
him not to delay the party any longer, but to 
mount and go back to the hotel, and ex. 
change his wet clothes for dry ones, and then 
catch up again—all of which he did, but not 
on Comanche, for he had had enough of 
him already. 

We stopped about midday for an al-fresco 
lunch, and tying our animals -to convenient 
bushes and trees, we proceeded—the pay- 
master, Tugmutton, and I—to discuss the 


- bread, cheese, and cold meat the hotel cook 


had put up for us, while the escort did the 
same with their rations. . As usual, Tim and 
his chief soon got into an argument and at 
loggerheads about something or other, and 
both being on duty, and John Barleycorn 
necessarily absent, there was no point on 
which they could agree and patch up a tem- 
porary peace, and the dispute waxed hot and 
fiery between the mouthfuls of bread and 
cheese. ‘This wordy warfare between the two 
suited me very well just then, for, like the law- 
ver with his two clients in the fable, I was in 
a fair way of getting by far the lion’s share of 
the lunch, when ‘Tugmutton, happening to 
look towards Comanche, whom Klassen had 
tied with the horses belonging to the paymas- 
ter and his clerk to the same scrub-oak and 
close together, abruptly changed the subject 
of discussion, and went off on another tack. 

‘ Hello! if that mule Comanche isn’t eat 
ing a rabbit, I hope I may be shot !” 

“ Now, Tugmutton,” put in the paymaster 
skeptically, and joining issue at once, ‘ who- 
ever heard of a mule eating rabbits? ‘That's 
another one of your assertions that you cant 
prove.” 

“T can’t, hey !” shouted back Tim spite. 
fully, “look for yourself, then !”: 

The paymaster did look, and he no sooner 
did so than he jumped to his feet with a vell. 
and made arush for Comanche as fast as his 
legs could carry him. 

“Shoo! you scoundrel! Shoo! drop that!” 
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But the mule did not drop it, and jerking 
his head back he broke the halter strap with 
which he was tied to the tree, and keeping 
well away from the enraged and now thor- 
oughly frightened officer, he playfully, but 
most tantalizingly whirled about his head the 
ragged remnants of the mangy and now emp- 
ty seal-skin satchel, which he held between 
his teeth, unul he grew tired of the fun, and 
then throwing the dilapidated concern con- 
temptuously away over his head, he quietly 
trotted back towards the rest of the animals, 
while the paymaster went down on both 
knees to look for his assets, which— what was 
left of them—-were scattered here and there 
all around. For Comanche had not placed 
himself on a nitrogenous diet, as ‘Yugmutton 
thought, when he took the sealskin bag for 
a rabbit. He had simply been engaged, in 
a quiet way, in contracting the currency of 
the United States by chewing into pulp and 
swallowing as fast as he could that part of it 
for. which the paymaster was responsible ; 
and when ‘Tim saw him at it, he had already 
made away with more than his chief could 
pay back ina year out of his salary. 

And such atime as we had for nearly two 
hours afterwards, in gatheringand patching up 
as best as could such dédrrs as we could find! 
When, after counting and recounting the sal- 
vage a dozen times over, at least, the pay- 
master reckoned up his loss, he found him- 
self some fourteen hundred dollars short, 
among which were some sixteen twenty dol- 
lar gold pieces, of which we could find no 
traces whatever, and which we assumed, com- 
pulsorily, in the absence of any other conclu- 
sion, must have been swallowed by Co- 
manche, on the ostrich’s plan. of improving 
his digestion with hard substances. 

It became an open question with the pay- 
master, whether he would go on to camp 
with the funds he still had left on hand, or 
vo back to San Francisco for more; but 
another computation demonstrated to his sat- 
isfaction that by leaving the officers out until 


he could go back and mail them checks for. 


their pay, he had just about cash enough left 
to pay off the enlisted men at Wright and 
Gaston, and he therefore decided to keep on. 

The question of responsibility for the de- 
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ficiency in the paymaster’s funds is still un- 
settled. We all made affidavits at the proper 
time, as required by law; but the Congres- 
sional Committee having the investigation of 
the matter in. charge held, that while there 
existed no reasonable doubt but that one 
article of public property had swallowed the 
other, the fact remained that the paymaster 
should not have forgotten to close and buckle 
up again his saddle-bays after taking out his 
lunch parcel, so that the mule could not 
have gotten at the sealskin bag ; and as that 
officer, not long thereafter, was transported 
to a higher sphere, where, let us hope,‘ there 
are. neither accounts to make up nor Co- 


-manches to ride, it 1s doubtful whether the 


matter will ever progress much farther in the 
way of final adjudication ; and all the papers 
in the case are filed away at Washington 
among the archives of the United States, 
probably on the same shelf as those pertain- 
ing to Mark ‘l'wain’s beef contracts. 

But retributive justice overtook Comanche 
the very next day, and came very near tak- 
ing me with him. We had reached the 
windings of the ‘lomkye, and I was riding 
in the middle of the road, between the 
paymaster and his clerk, both busily en- 
gaged in one of their never-ending argu- 
ments, when ‘Tugmutton gave up his point 
temporarily to ask his chief, who was smok- 
ing, for a light from his cigar. In_ passing 
it over across my mule’s neck, the paymas- 
ter’s reach fell short; and ‘Tim, in leaning 
over to grasp the burning stump, lost his grip 
on it, and down it dropped, straight into Co- 
manche’s left ear. : 

With a shriek that made my heart stand 
still, for it was absolutely fiendish with the 
pain that made him raging mad, he bounded 


into the air, and then flew down the road with - 


the speed of the wind. I knew that my only 
chgnce was to keep him as straight as I could 
in it until the burning pain was assuaged by 
time, and his strength and speed became re- 
duced; and with teeth. clenched together and 
the reins held in both hands, I tried my best 
to do so; but only for a time. At one of 
the crossings of the creek, he swerved 
abruptly to the right and sprang from a high 
bank over the creek, which he cleared safely; 
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but just as he landed on his forefeet on the 
other side; I heard a shot, and Comanche, 
réaring straight, gave one mighty bound, and 
fell with a crash, with me under him, at the 
water’s edge. 

When I regained consciousness 
an ugly fall which knocked me senseless-—I 
found myself supported by the paymaster 
and ‘Tim, who were bathing my face with 
cold water ; while some distance away from 
us, on the top of the nearest ridge, the old 
Sergeant was recalling his men, deployed in 
skirmishing order, with revolvers still. smok- 
ing. Near by, on the other side of the creek, 
under the high bank, and not far from the 
road, were the still burning embers of a small 
fire sheltered by it, and nearer, between the 
creek and us, lay poor Comanche, as dead 


for I got 


as a door nail. 

When the sergeant returned with his men, 
and made his report, he reconstructed the 
scene and the event with a few concise 
words. Six men, despite their inferiority to us 
in numbers, a fact of which they were proba- 
bly not fully aware, had ambuscaded them- 
selves under the high bank.of the creek, with 
the evident purpose of taking the paymaster 
and his party by surprise, and making away 
with the government funds in his possession. 
It is more than doubtful, however, if they 
would have succeeded in jumping us una- 
wares ; for in order to prevent just such an 
occurrence, I had, ever since leaving Ukiah, 
kept two of my men well in advance, so as 
to give us timely warning of such a design; 
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but Comanche, in his desperate, headlong 
flight, had scattered them right and left, and 
got far beyond them when he jumped so sud- 
denly over the bank, and turned. the tables 
on the robbers by surprising them. Think- 
ing themselves discovered, and hearing the 
clatter of the escort charging after me, they 
first wreaked their spite on me——for the bul- 
let that found its billet in Comanche was ev- 
idently intended for his rider—-and jumping 
on their horses were just getting over the. 
hill, when the sergeant, coming up, realized 
the situation at a glance, and started after. 
them with his men; with what success we 
never knew, for, being better mounted, they 
got away. 

And so, after all, Comanche died in the 
path of duty. Notwithstanding re- 
deeming fact in his otherwise reckless ca- 
reer, we did not bury him with the honors of | 
war. But, before leaving his bones to bleach 
in the sun and rain on the lonely banks of 
the Tomkye, Klassen, whimsically, but none 
the less truthfully, expressed, in his quaint 
vernacular, my opinion of my late mount, 
and Comanche’s epitaph : 

‘Dot mool vas a good mool--if he vas 
not von tam devil!” 

lor I had seen enough of-Comanche dur- 
ing our short. but eventful acquaintance, :to 
know that he had in him magnificent possi- 
bilities for good and evil; and, since then, 
I have ridden many a government mule, but 
my eyes have never looked upon his like 
again, | 

A. G. Tassin. 
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Kor the next two or three days, Louise 
went about like a woman in a dream. A 
great pause seemed to have come in_ her 
life, and she could look neither backward 
nor forward. Her faculties themselves were 
as if paralyzed. She was conscious of one 
thing only—that she had ceased to struggle 
against her destiny, that henceforth life to 


her meant renunciation. A. colorless life it 
looked to her, who had fancied, as others 
had fancied for her, that it was to be all 
brightness. Her mood had already changed 
so far, that she felt there was less pain in 
brave endurance than in vain beating against 
the bars of the inevitable. 

After a little, she allowed herself to won- 
der what Eugene Fleming could want of her 
—what that pressing business could be of 
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which he had spoken to her on that memor- 
able night she heard Aida. 

If her mind had been tn its usually healthy 
state, she would have tried to reason out his 
borrowing that money of Jack Percy; but 
she knew herself well enough now to see on- 
ly too plainly that all her efforts at reasoning 
would only dissolve into a passionate pro- 
test to herself that it was impossible for him 
to do anything willfully mean or cruelly: self- 
ish; to dwell on that would be to break her 
promise to her father, to be guilty of delib- 
erate treachery to her husband, whom she 
had determined to make her first object ; so 
she resolutely refused to let Fleming enter 
her thoughts, except vaguely, as she might 
remember any one coming to talk to her on 
business. 

She made herself Frances’s shadow, and 
by her companionship tried to nerve herself 
for gathering up the threads of her existence 
in order to weave a néw fabric out of the old 
materials. She knew that Frances watched her 
closely, though not curiously, and although 
formerly it would have fretted her, in her 
present dulled state of feeling it had_ no ef- 
fect on her. did not notice that Mr. 
Waring was watching her with equal close- 
ness. He talked more to Frances than he 
did to her, and she: felt. grateful for the 
chance that made. him choose her sister for 
his interlocutor ; not dreaming it was done 
with the design of sparing her silent suffering. 

One evening—it was the day before that 
appointed for Fleming’s visit—she left Fran- 
ces alone in the. library, and went to her 
husband, who was busy with his cigar over 
some papers in the smoking room. A dread 
of Fleming’s presence had been hanging over 
her all day, and finally she had taken a sud- 
den resolution. She must have a settled 
plan of action before she saw him ; she must 
not be drifting in this armless way. Her 
father had advised her to consult with her 
husband, and what time was better than the 
present ?) She would do it tonight, this very 
moment. 

She had tried to prepare something to 
say, but her mind was a blank as she tapped 
at the door, and, heard him say ** Come in.” 
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He looked up surprised as she entered. She 
was not in the habit of seeking him, and he 
wheeled round a chair for. her with a ques- 
tioning look, as he said in his ordinary man- 
ner: “Coming to keep me company 2?” 

“Are you zvexy busy ?” she asked depre- 
catingly. 


‘“ Nothing that can’t wait for you,” he an- 


swered good-humoredly, and pushed back 
the papers. 

She sat silent for a little, revolving what 
to say and unable to find any opening. At 
last she asked quickly, as if she feared to 
lose all her courage by waiting any longer : 
“What is your favorite charity, Marion ?” 

And he responded with the query born on 
the lips of every good American: “ Why do 
you want to know that ?” 

She hesitated again, and then came the 
thought that if she intended to act on her 
father’s counsel and make a friend of her 
husband, there should be no petty conceal- 
ments or reserves between them about any- 
thing so simple as her motive for the ques- 
tion, so she answered frankly: 

‘T have seen lately that I have been lead- 
ing a useless, selfish life, and I should like to 
begin doing good in some way. I was sure 
you knew about the best way of going to 
work, although you never have told me any 
of the kind things you do. So I thought I 
would ask you, 1f you didn’t mind.” 

‘Tf, I didn't mind?” repeated Mr. War- 
ing. ‘I’m delighted to tell you anything 
that will help to amuse you, my dear. I 
don’t know much about those things myself. 
People generally come to me for money for 
their institutions, and I give them what they 
want. You goto Mrs. Ripley. She is the 
head and front of all these charities, and she 
is agreat friend of mine. Only don’t let her 
run you off your feet, for I warn you she’s 
pretty enthusiastic, and she never gets tired 
herself. If you don’t like it, don’t you do it.” 

“But Marion, Mrs. Ripley!” said Louise 
in a disappointed tone. 

‘‘Whatof her? She’s the salt of the earth, 
and not a grain of ostentation about her,” 
said Mr. Waring heartily. ‘‘ You know her, . 
don’t you ?” 
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‘“She called on me and I was out, and I 
returned the call and she was out. I was 
vlad, too,” answered Louise. 

“Why?” asked Mr. Waring. 
have you against Mrs. Ripley ?” : 

‘Oh, Marion! We own her house 

“Well what of that? Does buying anoth- 
er man’s house make an enemy of him?” 
said Mr. Waring, amused. 

“No; but—” along pause. ‘Then Louise 
added in a sort of desperate, final charge : 
“Marion, would you mind tellingzme what 
you paid for that place in San Mariuel ?.” 

‘Bless her soul, how curious she is to- 
night. Well, never mind about the dollars 
and cents; I paid the price she set on it. 
Everybody said she asked too much, but I 
wanted the place, and I wasn’t going to quar- 
rel with the widow of an old friend of mine 
for a few thousand dollars that I shouldn't 
miss, when she had two little daughters to 
bring up. The place was mortgaged for half 
its value ; she paid that, and now she lives 
very comfortably on the other half. And 
when I look at all I got out of buying that 
place, why I don't consider,” he added, 
smiling at her, ‘*that I paid too dear for it.” 

Louise rose, trembling a little, and her 
voice was a trifle unsteady as she said: 
“Thank you; thank you very much. — For- 
give me,” and turned to the door. 
> “Don’t go. Anything else?” he asked, 
patting her shoulder as he stood behind her. 

“Yes,’ she answered, suddenly wheeling 
round and looking into his face with her 
frank eyes. “ Mr. Fleming ts coming to talk 
to me on business tomorrow morning. 
What do you advise me to say to him?” 

‘“T don’t know what his business is, my 
dear — 

‘Neither do I,” she interrupted quickly. 

“So I have: nothing to advise. I trust 
you absolutely, Louise,” Mr. Waring con- 
tinued quietly. 

A sudden impulse made her lay both arms 
gently around his neck, then she ran out of 
the room, doubly fortified: against tomorrow. 

Her pallor was noticeable as she entered 
the room to receive: Eugene Fleming the 
next day, but Eugene was absorbed in his 
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errand, and did not observe his hostess very 
attentively. He was slightly embarrassed, 
too, a peculiarity which she had never re- 
marked in him before. In any one else this 
would have set her at her ease, but in him it 
had the effect of depriving her still further 
of her self possession. 

‘You told me you wished to see me on 
important business,” she said, after a few in- 
different remarks had passed on either side. 

‘TI did. and I hardly know exactly how to 
put it, because you may think me a little pe- 
culiar. ‘T-am sure if you think, you will see 
that I cannot act otherwise under the circum- 
stances.” 

“You rouse my curiosity,” said Louise 


~with a shadowy smile. 


He answered with another smile, which 
she could not but notice was forced; all the 
sunniness was gone out of it. Usually, where 
he asked a favor he seemed to confer one, 
with his jaunty air of good-fellowship, and 
his assumption of the trifling nature of the 
obligation. _ But on the favor he: had come 
to beg of Louise so much depended that it 
weighed on him heavily, and prevented his 
finding the best method of preferring his pe- 
tition to her. hes, 

‘The fact is, Mrs. Waring,” he'said finally, 
“vou know I have been always more or less 
interested in politics. I may say that*is.my 
profession. I have made.a close and care- 
ful study of it, and I pursue the career in a 
scientific. manner ; I am satished that is the 
only way. Now—you don’t mind my explana- 
tion being alittle long winded ?—my party was 
beaten at the last election, and TI lost my of- 
fice. It was a small one, to. be sure, but 
then we must begin with small things as step- 
ping-stones. to greater. am contident that 
my party is coming in avain, this next elec- 
tion, and the convention will meet before 
long.” 

He made another long pause, as if trying 
to find words to eome to his climax. — Louise 
was puzzled and chilled. Was the favor he 
had asked simply that she should constitute 
herself an audience of one to listen to a politi. 
cal dissertation, anda very uninteresting one 
at that? There seemed to her something 
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insincere about his tone, too, that she had 
never noticed in it before—a sort of striving 
for effeet—and she had a glimmering fancy 
that he did not quite know, himself, what he 
meant when he talked of pursuing politics as 
a science, 

‘““Mr. Waring says politics makes a very 
precarious living, if a man has only that to 
depend on,” she said presently, to break the 
silence, during which she had waited expect- 
antly. 

‘“Now, Mrs. Waring,” he went on, taking 
no notice of her little remark, “Iam very 
anxious to be a candidate for some office be- 
fore the convention; and relying on our 
friendship, which has always been such a 
comfort to me—-why, I look on this house as 
a haven of rest ; a place where I can forget 
all my trouble, and shake off all my blue 


moods 

“You are very kind,” said Louise, with 
her heartin her mouth. | Had it indeed been 
all that to him in his desolate life?.. Then 
she had not lived in vain. “If you rely on 
my friendship, though, you ‘must tell me 
what you expect from it.” 

‘T should like to ask you if you will use 
your influence with your husband, which I 
know Is so yreat, to get me a nomination in 
the convention,” said Eugene, coming tothe 
point without further temporizing. | 

‘““T have nevér meddled in Mr. Waring’s 
political affairs, Mr. Fleming. I beg your 
pardon, I don’t wish to appear to advise you, 
but I am sure vou would do better to go to 
him directly yourself. Tell him what you 
want, and he will help you as far as he ts 
able.” 

‘*My dear Mrs. Waring, must I explain to 
you that in matters like these, tntluence 1s 
absolutely necessary 2? I have no claim on 
Mr. Waring. . How can I goto him and say, 
‘Give me your support in getting this office,’ 
without assigning some reason for It?” 

“Tell him your qualifications,” said Lou- 
ise simply. ‘“‘Show him that you are the 
best man for the place, and he. will stand by 
you to the end, I know.” 

Her ignorance of matters political forced 
an unwilling, bitter laugh from Eugene. 
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‘“T cannot imagine why you are disin- 
clined to help me in this matter, ” he said im- 
patiently. ‘‘Ithink I am at least entitled to 
hear your reasons.” 

Louise blushed furiously all over her tace 
and neck, then as rapidly turned ashy white. 

She could not bring herself by any force 
of reasoning or emotion to request her hus- 
band’s influence in favor of this man for her 
sake. She felt that it would be the basest 
falseness to the man who trusted her, and to 
her own better nature; but could she tell 
Fleming so? He knew on what terms she 
stood with her husband; and what sort of 
man must he be who would take advantage 
of her husband’s love for her, and presume 
on her indifference to him and her indiscreet 
betrayal of it? 

‘Tf you do not see the impossibility of my 
doing what you ask, yourself, I cannot ex- 
plain it to you,” she said icily. 

‘TIT do not see it,” he answered earnestly, 
look here, Mrs. Waring, everything depends 
on my getting this. You don’t know how 
hard up I haven't any money. to run 
this election with myself, and I must have the 
influence of a man with money and position 
—political position, | mean, of course—to 


? 


back me. Your husband’s candidate would | 


be sure to be elected, butas I told you before 
I have no holdon him but you. I swear if 
you fail me, there’s nothing left for me to do 
but to cut my throat. ‘To think that after all 
we have been to each other, you should throw 
me over like this! It shows how much 
heart a woman has! Ill never believe an- 
other.” 

He fixed his eyes on her face half reproach- 
ful, halfangry. If she had been the woman 
he took her for, this last ejaculation would 
have brought her to terms. She would have 
burst into tears, and declared she would do 
anything for his sake, rather than have him 
think her heartless, and withdraw the friend- 
ship that had become a necessary part of her 
existence. 

Not so Louise. Ever since her father’s rev- 
elation of Eugene’s conduct toward Rose, her 
eyes had been ready to open; and now she 
saw that from the beginning he had made 
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use of her youth and impulsiveness as a le- 
ver to work upon her husband in furthering 
his own political schemes. She wondered if 
any feeling of personal sympathy or attach- 
ment to her had actuated him at all, and she 
was furious at his assumption of her regard 
for him. 

‘““T don’t see any necessity of prolonging 
this discussion, Mr. Fleming,” she said, ris- 
ing and standing very erect, with a haughty 
face. ‘I will mention to Mr. Waring that you 
are in search of political advancement, but I 
still advise you to have a personal interview 
with him.” 

With an inward oath, Kugeneé rose too. 
He saw that in some way he had managed to 
offend her. He knew from her manner that 
she would speak of him to Mr. Waring in 
just those words, neither less‘nor more, and 
as he was quite aware what Mr. Waring’s 
opinion of him was politically, he had noth- 
ing for it but to acknowledge his defeat to 
himself. lkorthe moment, anger at her over- 
He did not 
know where to turn next; he had absolutely 


powered CVeCrTy other feeling. 


no resource left—but it was all swallowed up 
in. the sole desire to unpack -his heart with 


words at her who had played with him so — 
deception. There is a savage pride in most 


skillfully, only to leave him in the lurch at 
last. 

“] congratulate Marion Waring on his 
wife, he sneered impudently, as he left her. 
He was not afraid of the effect of any remark 
he chose to Make to her now, for though she 
might be a rich woman, and an.influential 
one, his power to move her was over, and 
whether he spoke or not made no difference 
in his prospects now. 

She made no answering sign that she ever 
heard him, though that insulting speech was 
the last blow his own hand gave to dethrone 
himself in her tmagination. If she had been 
Older, or better used to the Ways of the 
world, she would have given him no chance 
to retort, but would have swept from. the 
rvom after her own last remark; but she 
Was young, Inexperienced, and = she had 
cared for him. She had not believed him 
capable of forgetting either himself or her. 

When the door finally closed on him, her 
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tottering limbs took her to her own room, 
and there with locked door and closed cur- 
tains she fought out her agony alone. What 
a fool, what an egregious fool she had been ' 
how worse than blind and deaf. © She had 
deliberately shut her ears to every one’s 
judgment. She had taken beauty for char 
acter, a smooth tongue for a good heart, and 
fine manners for’ a fine soul. Sham_ politi 


‘cian, sham husband, sham friend—for him 


she had been ready and willing tu wreck her 
own life and Marion Waring’s peace of mind. 
She wondered how she had ever constructed 
such a monster as she had fancied her hus 
band out of the materials before her. Every- 
body who knew him had. had a word ot 
praise for him; for his talents, his kindness 
of heart, his generosity, of which she had 
had abundant proof. Everybody with any 
knowledge of the world had spoken slight, 
ingly of her idol; and yet out of sheer will 
fulness she had .closed her eyes to the true, 
and chosen the false... She had needed this 


‘rude awakening to show her that her idol 


was Clay, and not only clay, but a poor sem- 


blance of an idol at that, all distorted and 


deformed in shape. 
She writhed with mortification at her self- 


women, which feels it a direct loss of personal 
dignity to confess love asked or unasked. 
This feeling is at the bottom of-a vood deal 
that the world and the. victim. of it call co 
quetry ; and. when Loutse discovered that 
she had humiliated herself by loving not on- 
ly where she had no right to love, but where 
there was nothing to love, she felt that she 
could kill herself for very shame. 

And how to atone to Marion for not lov- 
ing him wher he so well deserved 1t; for let- 
ting her fancy stray away into. forbidden 
paths? Dear, good, unsuspicious man, how 
could she repay him for his unfailing love 
and trust when she. deserved it so little ? 
Not by loving him... She thought with a 
shudder that Jove was not for her. She had 
given all she had to an unworthy object, and 
she could not take it back in a moment and 
bestow it where it was due. She must mourn 
not the loss of what she loved, but its total 
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hlotting out—it never had existed, and all 
her capacity for love had left her when that 
annihilation had been forced upon her, 

Respect and admiration—these she could 
sive her husband. heartily ; live to make him 
and others happy, as her father had said. It 
seemed a consolation to her now that she 
might so spend her valueless iife. And yet 
was It valueless? She had the love of her 
parents and brothers and sisters-——and Mar- 
ion. It soothed her broken spirit to think 
that she was still necessary to them, though 
to herself. she. had. proved so weak and 
worthless. Could she not, ought she not, 
to live to prove that she deserved the affec- 
tion and confidence of the two men who 
believed in her power for good—her father 
and Marion? And she thanked God with 
tears that the timely knowledge of her own 
weakness and Ileming’s worthlessness had 
saved her from. deeper. sorrow, the sorrow 
for sin. 

She was lying across the bed, exhausted 
with all she had gone through that day, 
when she heard a step in the room’; and lift- 
ing her heavy head, she saw her husband 
standing beside her, with some alarm in his 
face. 

“Are you sick, Louise ?.. What 1s the mat- 

‘*“Nothing—my head aches miserably,” she 
answered, slipping to her feet and clinging 
to him as if giddy with pain. 

‘Poor -little head,” he: answered, gently 
stroking it. 

‘Mr. Fleming was here today on that bus- 
iness I spoke to you about,” she went on in 
a clearer voice, as If inviting comment. 

“Well?” he asked gravely. 

‘He came to ask for political advance- 
inent. I. said I would mention the-fact to 
you, and advised him to have.a personal in- 
terview with you,” louise replied in the me: 
chanical way one repeats a business con- 
versation. 

Mr. Waring held her off fora moment, and 
looked into her eyes that met his without 
droop: or flutter. will see what can be 
done for him,” he said in a quiet matter-of- 


fact way. 
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“TI wouldn’t trouble myself if I were you,” 
returned [Louise coolly. ‘I don’t think he 
will be of any special benefit to the State or 
the city, and I know you think so two.” 
She was quite reckless of Fleming’s having 
told her that office stood between him and 
starvation. 

A sudden gleam shot up in Mr. Waring’s 
keen eyes, but he said nothing more, and 
went down to dinner with his arm around 
his wife, apparently all unconscious of her 
white face and red eyes, which were causing 
Frances many an anxious mental comment 
In connection with Fleming’s visit, and |ou- 
ise’s consequent disappearance. Before the 
evening was over, the worried younger sister 
had matured a plan which in her imagination 
was to bring future happiness to the sister 
that she idolized, and the brother-in-law that 
she adored. 


XVIIL. 


“Why Georgie, what brings you over here 
to the city on Saturday morning?” inquired 
Phil Carter, as Georgie Carolan emerged 
from the San Manuel ferry landing, and he 
stepped from a street-car. 

‘“NIrs. Waring asked me to drive with her 
in the park today, either in the morning or 
afternoon,” answered Georgie. ‘‘In the 
morning I could have still, pleasant weather, 
and in.the afternoon I could see ail the peo- 
ple, so:with my usual lack of wisdom in your 
eyes, I chose the morning.” 

‘“No lack of wisdom, my friend,” replied 
Phil, smiling; ‘‘only I am snob enough to 
like the world to see you in Mrs. Waring’s 
carriage.” 

“(Juestion for, question,” said Georgie, 
‘what brings you down among the ferrie 

“Going to Oakland on business. On 
what boat: are you going back to San Man- 

‘Father is not so well, and I must go back 
in the early afternoon, so we are to have 
lunch in town, and Mrs. Waring will drive 
me directly down here from the café. Why?” 

“T only get such glimpses of you here, 
now, and you won’t let me go over to San 
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Manuel any more. I want to have a long 
talk with you.” 

“There you are,” said Louise, making her 
way among the people crowding the ticket of- 
fice. ‘* You must let me have her now, Mr. 
Carter.” 


Phil bestowed them both safely in the lt- 


tle phaeton, and handing the reins to Louise, 
betook himself to the Oakland ferry. 

“It is so long since I have been to the 
park that I have really forgotten how it looks,” 
said Georgie, as they clattered aiong the low- 
er part of the city, eager enough to escape the 
cobble stones, the heavy, lumbering trucks, 
and the frequent rattle of the street-cars. 

“This is a perfect day; I am so glad we 
were lucky about it,” returned Loutse. 

As they drove through the park gates not 
a breath stirred the tops of the pine trees 
that pointed the little candles of their branch- 
es Straight and still against the deep, cloud- 
less, enamel-like sky which when tt is clear 
looks as if its brittle surface could be broken 
with a blow from a hammer. Before long 
the pine avenue branched into the park: it- 
self. ‘Ihe horses flew along the elastic road, 


on either side of which the fresh green turf 


lay sunning itself, while here and_ there 
clumps of cypress and eucalyptus in sharp 


contrast made delightful dark shadows. The . 


hills lay beyond, and to the right rgse Lone 
Mountain, with the sun shining on its great 


cross, and on the still, white city of the dead 


about tts foot. ; 
Masses of ‘bright flowers in beds by the 
edge of the road, and the lawn and vTOVES 
themselves, presently gave way to thickets of 
scrub oak with a cypress or pine here and 
there, and the wild lupine loaded. the air 
with a fragrance like hyacinth. Now and 
then the edges of the road shelved down to 
shallow dusty ravines; in front lay yellow 
sand dunes, ribbed black with wrinkled tron 
lmes, and beyond these the green distant 
hills, again just beginning to be tinged brown 
They caught 
sight of the conservatory below, rising from 


with the fierce, scorching sun. 


a little valley like a great glass bubble ; then 
they came upon more sand dunes covered 
with more lupine sown to reclaim the soil. 


“Only we never do. 


The bare patches of sand were so frequent, 
and the lupine was so vigorous and full of 
bloom, that it was difficult to tell which was 
encroaching on the other. 

By the roadside now the lupine looked 
down on the uncompromising dusty yarrow, 
and gay eschscholtzias turned up their glow- 
ing cups to the sun and reveled in it. Look- 
ing off to the left there intervened a wide 
purple plain of lupine, and as they passed a 
cutve the sea lay before them, an expanse of 
moveless azure, smooth as a lake. The 
heat had caused a haze to settle across 
the horizon, and through the misty purple 
gleamed white one solitary sail, the very 
ghost of a ship. 

“It’s the ocean!” exclaimed Louise, with 
awe in her voice at the sight that was old 


yet always new. She stopped the horses, and 


she and Georgie sat silent, looking out at 
the limitless. stretch of shining waves. 

“And leagues beyond those leagues there 
is more sea,” murmured Georgie, softly. 

Louise turned quickly. “I wish I were. 
on that ship, sailing forever,’ said. 
“Don't you get. very tired sometimes, and 
long to be anywhere but where you are 2” 

“Not today,” said Georgie, » laughing. 
‘ But yes,” she added hastily, seeing Mrs. 
Waring’s face change. ‘* I know the feeling 
you mean. It seems as if under different 
skies we might get rid of our old selves. 
I get tired of myself, 
and long to have different feelings often; | 
know myself so well. Oh, you can easily let 
yourself get morbid if you keep yourself un. 
der a microscope all the time.” 

“What do you. do when you want to get 
out from under the microscope ? ” inquired 
Louise urgently. 

‘Go to work as hard as I can, and forget 
my little, insignificant, ridiculous self,” an- 
swered Georgie, with hearty emphasis. 

“Tm going to ask you'a very impertinent 
question,” said Louise; but don’t you en 


joy your work very much? Don’t you revel 
in the thought of the independence it gives 
you, for all it wears you out mentally and 
physically ?” 

“"There is nothing impertinent in. that 
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question,” answered Georgie. ‘I am very 
fond of my work, and the thought that Iam 
able to earn’ my own living exhilarates me 
often when I get droopy and inclined to nity 
myself a little. And then, do you know, I 
enjoy a thing so much more that I have had 
to economize and plan for.” 

|.oulse could appreciate that; but the ques- 
tion on her lips had really been, “And are 
you willing to give-up the freedom and the 
pleasure of gaining your own money for Phil 
Carter, who is not worth the -sacrifice ?”’ 
She did Phil great injustice, but she was 
unnaturally over wrought at this time, and 
inclined to undervalue most things and 
people. 

She did not dare, however, to put the 
question to Georgie. Much as. they had 
talked together, and various as the subjects 
had been, Louise had never quite mustered 
her courage to talk with Miss Carolan about 
her engagement, except to congratulate her 
once, after she knew that Phil had mentioned 
his conversation about the matter to his fu- 
ture bride. Naturally, she could not put her 
query In just the form it had entered her 
mind, let her- be ever so intimate with her 
companion. “If a woman ts really in love, 
there is nothing she resents so much as be- 
inv told that she is throwing herself away, 
though the remark may be meant as the es- 
sence of flattering sincerity. 


‘T suppose it. will not be very long now 


before we shall hear of your wedding,” con- 
tinued Louise, as they drove on with a back- 
ward farewell look at the spot they were leav- 
Ing, 

“Oh, Lnever can tell about that,” answered 
Georgie, aslight shadow settling on her bright 
face. “* So many things have to come to pass 
before I can even think about it.” 


‘It is very hard for you, this long waiting,” 


suid Louise sympathetically. 

“Ves, but waiting has its compensations. 
We feel that we know each other better and 
better all the time, and we shall begin our 
married life, if it ever comes, on amore sol- 
id basis of knowledge and forbearance than 
if we - had been married at once when we 
were all romance and enthusiasm, and had 
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each to find out the other was human after we 
were married,” said Georgie, philosophi- 
cally. 

‘To you find that you like people worse 
or better as you know them more?” was Lou- 
ise’s next inquiry. She knew that Georgie 
had had a pretty hard struggle with the world, 
and if she would impart some of her experi- 
ence, Louise felt it would be of great benefit 
to her. Should she like her husband better, 
anxious as she was to like him, by becoming 
more intimate with his thoughts and feelings, 
as she was going to try to become? All the 
horrible, cynical remarks she had ever heard 
about the wickedness and unlovability of 
the inner life of the human being, such as 
ihat no man could look into the depths of 
another human heart without horror at what 
he would find there, came to her mind, and 
clung to her thoughts with pitiless tenacity. 
Had not she had late terrible proof of the 
truth of that?. She waited for Georgie Car- 
olan’s answer, as if it was to be the oracle of 
her fate. 

“T like people more,” said Georgie em- 
phatically.. “Of course, certain people are un- 
congenial, but in the long run when you 
know a person well, very well, you will find 
something about him to love, especially if you 
have to—--I mean” she added quickly, ‘that 
if you were teaching like me, you would find 
it necessary to love the children and make 
them love you, in order to do your best by 
them; and after a while even their little pe- 
culiarites grow dear to you for their sakes— 
unless they are naturally false and_ cold- 
hearted, but you don’t find so many of those 
fortunately.” 

‘Ves, children 
ly. ‘* They are always lovable.” 

“Well,” answered Georgie, ‘I have found 
it pretty much the same with grown neople 
too. If I disliked them for certain little su- 
perficial traits, I could almost always. find 
something about them, as I knew them bet- 


-” said Louise hesitating- 


‘ter, that made me forget all about their fun- 


ny little ways. Of course, some people are 
highly objectionable and perfectly detestable, 
but then we can forget them. It is somuch 
pleasanter to like than to disiike.” 
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‘Don’t you believe in a good, hearty dis- 
like asked JLouise meditatively. 

“ Indeed I do,-if people are worth it. [’m 
afraid I’m not one of the forgiving kind; 
but I don’t believe in going about wasting 
valuable emotions on insignificant specimens 
of humanity, or in encouraging prejudices 
against people to show how fine our percep- 
tions are. It’s so easy to fall into that carp- 
ing habit, I find from myself. So I. try to 
store up my capacity for hating the wrong 
person and turn it into loving the right one, 
because, as somebody says, love is so much 
the stronger force. Have I bored you with 
my preaching? ‘That is only a hobby of 
mine.” 

‘No indeed; I wish you would go on,” 
said Loutse sincerely. 

“I was only going to say, that if you are 
working for somebody besides yourself, you 
have twice the strength and twice the cour- 
ave ; and mostly, loving means working for.” 

[Louise looked at her watch, and found 
that they would have just time to drive back 
to town, lunch comfortably, and get to the 
boat Georgie wished to take. She kissed 
her good bye warmly as they parted, prom- 
ising to take her driving soon again, and oft- 
en when they should leave town to spend 
the summer in San Manuel. 

As the boat started, Phil Carter appeared 
on the deck and took his seat beside Miss 
Carolan. 

“Where did you come from?” she in- 


quired, startled a little at the unexpectedness 


of the apparition. 

‘* From below. I have just got back from 
Oakland, and. I walked right over to this 
landing to wait for you. I knew if you saw 
me. before the old thing cast off, you would 
send me back. You don’t. treat»me a bit 


well, and I think I stand it beautifully. No 


other man with half my temptations to dis- 
obey your orders would deny himself the 
sight of you as I do, just to please you, he- 
cause you say I waste your time.” 

“Oh, now you have begun to wheedle,” 
said Georgie, laughing. ‘“ What do you 


‘want? I know you of old.” 


“T wish you would give a man the satis- 


faction of freeing his mind in compliments. 
You always turn them off asif you thought: | 
didn’t mean them,” said Phil in an aggrieved 
tone. | 

“Tell me what you want of me, and I 
promise not to speak a word from here to 
the landing. Now!” 

‘“‘] want you to set the wedaing day.” 

“Phil! Are you crazy?” 

“Remarkably sane, I assure you. I never 
was so clear headed in my life.” See here, 
Georgie ; listen to me, won't you? I am 
getting ahead at last, thanks to Waring and 
one or two other friends of mine, and I see 
my way to our setting up for ourselves, pret- 
ty soon, too.”’ 

“Tm glad you do, dear, but don’t.” 

“Why not? What’sthe matter?” 

‘Why, Phil, you know as wellas I. You 
shouldn't force me to say it.” 

‘“My dear girl, you shouldn't shut me 
away from bearing your burdens with you, 
now that I am able to come-to your help. 
Which of us is better fitted, do you think, to 
take care of your father, you or I?” 

“It’s: my duty, Philip. You are not 
called upon to do anything of the kind.” 

“IT never saw such morbid conscientious- 
ness in my life!” exclaimed Phil angrily. 
“Georgie, you are not going to spoil both 
our lives by waiting an indefinite number of 
years, because Prov | 

dear, don’t goon, You don’t mean 
to say what you were going to. You wouldnt 
say anything to hurt me, I know. You never 
have, so far.” 

‘Don't you think you owe me anything 
after your promise, Georgie ?” 

“If there were any one who could take 
better care of him than], it would be quite 
another. thing,” said Georgie, as if arguing 
with herself. ‘* But there is no one else. 
He is old, sadly broken, and——unfortunate. 
You don't know what you are asking to un 
dertake-—-and I do.” 

Her voice was low and husky, and her 
lips trembled, though she bit them to keep 
them still. He touched her hand gently, as 
it lay between them on the. bench. 

Don’t, Georgie. I’m. sorry I said any- 
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\thing to wound you. If I promise not to 


torment you at all for a year, but just let 
things go on In the old way, will you promise 
to let me speak to you again about this at 
the end of it ?” 

she lifted her steadfast eyes and said 
slowly, “* When my father does not need me 
any more I promise to listen to you, Phil; 
and it shall be the effort of my life to repay 
you for your forbearance now.” 

She turned away her head and looked at 
the water, while he sat silent beside her. 
She loved him dearly, loved him as she had 
never loved any one else, loved him as only 
a woman of her strong, deep affection can 
love ; yet she knew that in marrying him she 
was sacrificing a great deal. She had been 
independent for years, she was just begin- 
ning to make a little name for herself in the 
direction that ambition had always led her, 


-and she was to exchange independence for 


dependence, and name and fame for an oc- 
casional song to an occasional friend. She 


made the sacrifice willingly, because she 


loved him and felt that he was worth it, but 
she knew that it was a sacrifice for ali that ; 
she knew what she was. giving up, and she 
hoped that in that unknown land of matri- 
mony she should never regret it. She be- 
lieved she should not; still, she was not a 
young girl in the first flush of romance, but 


_arather weary woman, who had. seen some- 


thing of life, and did ‘not expect unalloyed 
happiness under any circumstances... During 
these dragging years, too, her love for Phil 
had settled into the calm devotion of a wife, 
while Phil still kept the ardor of a lover. 
A year seemed an easy thing to say and to 
live through now, when four years ago it had 
sect her chafing against its length and dreari- 
ess with all the strength of her strong soul. 
‘Aren't you going back?” she asked in 
astonishment, as he not only guided her 
from the ferry to the train and found her a 
piace, but quietly took his seat beside her. 
‘\No, not till Monday morning,” he an- 
swered, easily. ‘‘ The fact is, you have kept 
ine on such short allowance of yourself ever 
since last summer,-when I lived over here 
and you couldn’t help yourself, that I’m go-- 


ing to break rules and bore your life out to 
make up to myself about my giving way on 
our little compact just now.” 

She gave him a look that certainly was 
not one of. unappeasable anger, and they 
proceeded amicably toward their destination. 

“That was young Mrs; Percy that just 
came out of our house, and there is [Doctor 
Jack’s carriage !” exclaimed Georgie in alarm 
as they hurried up the street. Phil entered, 


and waited below, while she rushed up stairs: 


to her father’s room. He was just beginning 
to grow very Impatient, when Doctor Jack 
came slowly down the stairs, and met. him, 

‘“Whatisit? Anything serious ?” inquired 
Phil, hastily. 

“No. I was afraid it was going to be, 
when the woman that takes charge of him 
came flying over for either my father or me, 
but he has rallied, and he’s good for two or 
three months more, I should say.” 

“Ts it as near as that?” said Phil, with a 


great throb of joy at his heart in spite of 


himself. 
‘“It may be less—I shouldn’t imagine he 


could last much longer,” said Jack, in the 


impersonal, judicial manner of doctors dis- 
cussing such probabilities with outsiders. 

‘“She’ll miss him and grieve for him more 
than he deserves, the old brute!” muttered 
Phit under his breath. ‘“* Have you told her? 
or does she guess ?” 

‘“T don’t know that it’s necessary for her 
to know,” answered Jack. ‘I don’t imagine 
there’s anything to be done in a business 
way, and if there were, he’s too far gone now 
to be of any use. If you think it’s better, 
though, you ean tell her.” 

“Is there anything I can do by waiting 
here ?” inquired Phil, waiving a decision on 
the last proposition advanced. 

‘No, nothing. There, she is coming now. 
You can. tell her if you like. Good bye,” 
and Jack sprang into his buggy and was 
gone. 

‘Phil, dear,” said Georgie coming towards 
him with a strained look about her face, *‘ I 
shall have to send you away now. Father 
needs me by him. You can come tomorrow, 
early in the afternoon.” Her anxious head 


oan 


aris 


dropped against his shoulder for a moment, 
and she added in a lower voice: “Iam 
so glad to think of you here in the village, 
near me.” 

As Phil walked on to the hotel, he delib- 
erated whether or not he should tell her of 
ber father’s short lease of life, and made up 
his mind that it would be better for her not 
to know, certainly not from him, after their 
conversation on the boat ; for she sometimes 
took such strange fancies that she might, 
perhaps, fancy it incumbent on her not to 
marry at all, for fear her happiness should 
be a lack of respect to her father’s memory, 
and should seem like rejoicing in his death. 


KIX. 


As soon as Frances heard of Louise’s de- 
sign to drive Georgie Carolan through the 
park, and learned what day had deen decided 
on, she put into execution her plan for 
straightening out the tangle in which Louise 
had involved her own and her husband’s do- 
mestict affairs. 

She dispatched a little note to Kugene 
Fleming, devised in the third person, asking 
him to call at Mrs. Waring’s on Saturday at 
one o'clock. She debated . within herself 
whether or not to name an earlier hour, but 
she knew him to be unfortunately a man of 
leisure, and as she had vague ideas that ma- 
ny men of that class never appeared until 


“twelve o’clock, and then had their breakfast, 


she judged that he would be in a better frame 
of mind totake kindly what she intended to 
say after rather than before that important 
event of the day. She was aware that it was 
inhuman to expect any man to be amiable 
before breakfast. 

Eugene was much perplexed on receiving 
the note. Hedid not know either Mrs. War- 
ing’s or Frances’s handwriting, and after puz- 
zling over the situation for some time, wrote 


to say that he would keep the appointment 
punctually, coming tothe final conclusion that 
louis had relented and repented, wished 
to talk over his. prospects like a sensible 
woman and the friend he had always thought 
her, and was desirous of making some atone- 
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ment for her extraordinary and unlooked.for 
behavior on the occasion of his previous visit. 

As the hall clock chimed one, Fleming was 
ushered into the Waring library, still deep in 
speculation as to what this Strange messave 
might portend. His surprise was by no means 
lessened by seeing Frances enter, and shut 
the door behind her with a positiveness and 
defiance on her small white face that he had 
never seen on it before.” 

‘* How do you do, Miss. Lennard,” he said 
with enthusiasm. ‘Am I to have the pleas- 
sure of a visit with you as a preliminary, or 
do I see Mrs. Waring by proxy ? You don’t 
always favor me so highly. 

“Tt was I that sent for you,” said Frances 
hurriedly, trying to control the breathlessness 
that was caused partly by earnestness, partly 
by fright at the magnitude of her undertaking 
now that she was face to face with it.‘ My 
sister does not even know that I expected 
you today. . She is not in the house.” 

She shot out the sentences at him with 
growing insistence on the absence of all com 
plicity on Louise’s part ; and Eugene, feeling 
that he had been betrayed a second time, 
and wondering more and more as to what 
l'rances meant by demanding the interview, 
simply said “Ah!” and waited for further 
developments. He waited for some seconds 
while Irances sat nervously clasping her 
hands and frowning, in the effort to concen. 
trate her strength and nerve herself for the 
attack. 

‘““T don’t suppose,” she began at last, draw- 
ing a deep breath, ‘‘ that you could be appeal. 
ed to on any ground of honor or morality.” 

“Miss Lennard!” ejaculated Fleming, 
springing to his feet. ‘You are a woman 
and I am a man, but you must remember 
that IT am human, and not presume on your 
sex too far.” 

“7 thought men prided themselves on be- 
ing wicked,” said Frances, waving him to his 
chair again; “but if you are sensitive to 
such motives, so much the easier for me to 
discuss the subject I must speak of to you. 
Mr. Fleming, I sent for you today to ask you 
to go away—to leave the city.” 


“T certainly have the right to know the’ 


— 
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reason why you make such an extraordinary 
demand,” replied Fleming, his coolness 
coming back as her agitation visibly 1n- 
creased. ‘ All my interests, personal and 
business, are here, and I don’t see-——pardon 
me——why I should give them up at the sim- 
ple request.of a young lady whom I scarcely 
know.” | 

‘What was your business with my sister 
the last time you were here?” inquired 
evading his question by putting 
another. 

“T don't know that I am called upon to 
account to you for the methods I choose to 
pursue 1n my private affairs,* answered Eu- 
sene, Imperatively. ‘I understand that you 
are a good deal in your sister’s confidence, 
and if she did not tell you the object of my 
last visit, it shows that she considered it a 
matter entirely between herstif and me—as 
certainly did.” 

‘Tt was something, then, 4th: it she did not 
dare to speak of,” cried F rantds, showing dis- 
tress in her voice. .‘¢ What Was it that she 
could not speak of to me, and perhaps not 
to. Mr. Waring. 

‘You would set my mrnd at rest on a 
subject that causes some anxiety now, if you 
could tell me whether she did speak to him 
on that occasion or not.” 

‘You are not a good man! 
ces vehemently. ‘* You came into this house, 
and you set yourself to work from the first, 
deliberately, to break up the peace and hap- 
piness of the best man I ever knew.” 

‘‘ Suppose I had harbored the very melo- 
dramatic design you impute to me; have I 
succeeded ?” asked Eugene with a sneer. 

‘‘T cannot say that. How can I ?: But 


9) 


cried. Fran- 


it is because I wouldn’t have him dream of 


such a thing, that I beg and implore you to 
vo away from here,” said Frances, plead- 
ingly, 

‘You seem:to take your brother-in-law's 
discomfort to heart more than your sister’s 
possible unhappiness,” remarked Eugene, 


tranquilly. 

“Will you leave the city?) Yes-or’no ?” 
exclaimed Frances, starting from her chair 
and stamping her foot. 


‘“T cannot answer that question, Miss Len- 
nard—at least, not at the present stage of 
the proceedings. If I am all that you ac- 


-cuse me of being, and your sister 1s what 


you make her out, and Marion Waring ts the 
unsuspicious old fool you have indicated, 
there is no immediate cause for my exiling 
myself.” 

‘“Tf his eyes should be opened, he would 
throttle you with one turn of his hand,” said 
Frances, triumphantly. 

“Then it is my personal safety you are 
concerned about,” rejoined Fleming, “ You 
flatter me.” 

Frances wrung her hands. She could 
make no impression on him. He was only 
playing with her, that she saw; and he was 
thoroughly angry, and would stop at noth- 
ing. It might have been politic to hold his 
tongue, but men are not always politic when 
they are roused, and Eugene was reckless 
now. 

‘ But,” he added, “ you have not yet told 
me to what his eyes are to be opened.” 

“vo this,” said Frances desperately. 
“That you area dangerous and unprincipled 
man, and you are amusing yourself at my sis- 


ter’s expense. She is a clever girl and an 


unusual one, and she interests you ; so that 
you have chosen to carry on one of your mar- 
ried flirtations that mean nothing to you, but 


to people with any principle they are horrible. 


If you have any feeling that I can touch,’ 
she continued passionately, ‘I do beg and 
beseech you for the sake of my sister’s hap- 
piness, for the sake of her good name, for the 
sake of that wife you say you love still and 
of all she was to you, go away and let Louise 
forget you.’ 

‘Your views are singularly flattering to 
my vanity,” returned Fleming.  ‘* I suppose 
you are not aware that every word you say is 
more Compromising to your sister than any 
boast I could make.” 

I'rances pressed her hand against her side, 
and looked at him with dilating eyes. Some 
feeling of pity for her evident suffering stirred 
about Eugene’s. heart, furious as he was, 


and his impulse was to tell her the matter 
exactly as it stood ; but he was by nature cru- 


if 
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el to what was unable to retaliate, and the 
thought suddenly crossed his mind that the 
worst punishment he could inflict on her, 
for her impertinent and unwarranted inter 
ference in his affairs and her sister’s, would 
be that same plain, unvarnished statement 
of facts. 

“ The truth is,” he added, after this rapid 
mental survey of the situation, ‘*‘ you and 
your sister are delightfully unworldly, and 
perhaps you have both taken a few warmly 
expressed words of friendly interest for some- 
thing of a different character. I had not 
dreamed until you spoke just now that your 
sister had done so. I took her for an adept 
in society platonics, and I sincerely regret 
whatever sorrow or pain I may have igno- 
rantly caused her. I did not know that I 
was dealing with such exquisite sensibilities.” 

“You are cruel and ungenerous!” ex- 
claimed Frances, quivering from head to 
foot. ‘You have no right to assume that 
my sister takes the slightest interest in you. 
I made the mistake of supposing that you 
were trying to create an interest In her, and 
I appealed to you—quite uselessly, as I see 

to go away before any mischief was done.” 

‘*Set your mind at rest,” answered Flem- 
ing, calmly, resting his eyes on her excited 
face. ‘* My political chances have gone by, 
for the present, and Mr. Birnie has offered 
me the charge of his sugar plantation in 
the Sandwich Islands. As I saw nothing 
better, I accepted it, and [ shall start by the 
steamer this afternoon: but if your. sister 
had been able to interest. Mr. Waring in my 
election, as I requested her to do the last 
time I was here—the visit you were so wor- 


ried about as I supposed she_ had, 


-when I got your note, I should have de- 


clined Birnie’s offer, and even have thrown 
him over at this last moment. As it stands, 
I am going. Good bye, Miss Lennard. 
Will you give my love and farewell messages 
to my cousin Rose? I haven't had time to 
go over there. Mrs. Waring I don’t venture 
to ask to be remembered to. She would 
scarcely thank you for this betrayal to me 
of your observations on her conduct. Once 
more, good bye, for some years, I believe.” 
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At last even his fluency had come to a 
pause, which was none of Frances’s making. 
She had been unable to stop him by word 
or sign, and he had said his say. He was 
gone and she was alone, standing where he 
Her brilliant stroke had been 
Fleming was utterly impervi 


had left her. 
quite In vain. 
ous to her appeals -to his better feelings ; he 
had made her understand how completely 
he was master of the situation, how inade 
quate ner powers were to cope with him, 
how young, and simple, and. altogether use 
less and meddlesome she had been. If it 
could only be undone! She had compro- 
mised I.ouise. as he had said. [.outse’s dig- 
nity was dearer to her than her own, and all 
she had accomplished had been to give this 
man an opportunity to triumph over them 
both. | 

She grew almost frantic as she thought 
over the interview ; frantic with regret, with 
the desire to call him back, and say that 
there was no necessity for his yoing away, 
and he must forget all she had been mad 
enough to ‘say; frantic at the occasion she 
had let slip. of saying all the hard and sar- 
castic things that came crowding into her 
mind now that it was too late; frantic with 
rage at the words he had applied to Mr, War- 
ing, at the skillful way he had twisted all 
her words to his own advantage and her con- 
fusion. Her head. began to spin. She 
heard Louise's voice on the floor above ; 
she had come in and was asking for Miss 
lennard. 

“Here I am, here, Louise,” she cried, 
half beside herself, and rushed to the stairs. 

‘Frances ! Frances! for. Heaven's. sake 
stop!” called Louise. ‘ You will kill your- 
self if you run upstairs like that !” 

But Frances was already half way up, 
when Louise with the words still on her lips 
hurried down to meet her and caught her in 
her arms. 

krances clung to her hands and panted 
out, ‘‘ He has killed——” ‘That was all. She 
fell full length on the landing, dragging [ou- 
ise to her knees by her weight. 

‘“She has fainted,” said I.ouise to the 
frightened maid. ‘‘ Help me to lift her to 
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her room, and telephone for a Goctor— any 
one.” : 

They worked and strove to restore her to 
consciousness without success until the doc- 
tor arrived. He lifted the passive hand, list- 
ened at the poor heart that had throbbed so 
painfully and uncertainly through its. nine- 
teen years, examined the eyes grown sudden- 
ly awfully wise with the first flash of immor- 
tality ; and as heturned to Louise, she knew 
that henceforth she was to walk alone the 
rest of her journey, without the sister-love 
that for all these years had been half her 
life. And her first thought was: ‘It. has 
been as she wished. My hands were in hers 
at the last, as she has always prayed !” 

She was brought back to the realities of 
this: world by the maid asking in a tone of 
respectful sympathy if she might help Mrs. 
Waring take off her bonnet and cloak, which 
she did not even know she was still wearing. 
Then it came to her with sudden force that 
her life must be lived, and her father and 
mother must learn of their bereavement 
through her. 

‘Tell the coachman to drive straight. to 
the bank and ask Mr. Waring to come home 
to me,” she said, after a moment. ©‘ And 
he 1s to tell my brother there to telegraph to 
San Manuel, to Mr. and Mrs. [ennard, that 
Miss Frances is very ill, and they must come 
over by the next boat. As soon as ‘Tom has 
brought Mr. Waring home, he must go back 
to the ferry and wait for the San Manuel 
boat. And get a room ready for my father 
and mother.” 

Louise gave her orders with quiet rapidi- 
ty, and then went back into the room where 
l'rances lay, and shut the door.. She was 
too much stunned by the suddenness of the 
shock to realize it. She had never come 
near to the presence of death as she had 
come now, and she stood absorbed, looking 
at the dear face stamped. forevermore now 
with the seal of innocence, over which, al- 
ready, death was spreading that serenity of 
everlasting rest and peace that makes the 
features of our best-loved and dearest-known 
strange and stranger to us in this world of 
restlessness and strife during the short hours 
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we may study them for ourselves before 
they become but a memory. 

The awfulness and the mystery overcame 
her, not the grief as yet; and she sank on her 
knees with folded hands, as if praying the 
still form to give her some knowledge of 
that beyond she had reached so soon and so 
safely. She was roused by the opening door, 
but she did not stir nor look round, until 
she felt herself lifted from the floor by her 
husband, who said, in a shocked whisper, 
“T have no words for you, Louise. No one 
can say anything.” 

She shook her head. “I am all alone— 
all alone, now,” she said in a low, monoto- 
nous tone, her head still turned toward her 
sister, | 

Then the sound of her own voice startled 
her, and the slow tears welled up in her 
eyes. 

‘“Come, Marion, come away,” she said in 
a hurried whisper. ‘‘I must not cry where 
she can see me. It seems wrong, when she 
looks so happy.” 

She controlled herself presently, but an- 
other ordeal awaited her in meeting her 
father and mother. She silently kissed them 
as they entered: her mother in the wildest 
agitation, her father quiet as ever, but look- 
ing ten years older.. She took them to 
Frances’s room without trusting herself to 
speak, and then, when Harry would have 
followed, she drew him back. ° 

“Wait, dear,” she said, gently. ‘She 1s 
their child. . We don’t know what that grief 
is, and we have no right to see it.” 

’ Mrs. Lennard was completely prostrated 
by her grief, and her only consolation dur- 
ing the three or four days she spent with 
I.oulse was to touch her, to cling to her, to 
have her constantly in sight. Loutse begged 
them both to stay, but her father was per- 
suaded that the place for him was in his own 
home, among his own duties, and Mrs. Len- 
nard could not think of him and the little 
ones alone without her. It seemed too like 
a frightful breaking up of the family. 

“But, Louise, I cannot do without you,” 
she said, emphatically. ‘‘Come back to your 
old home for a while. [I’m sure Mr. Waring 
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will let you go for a few weeks, when I need 
you so. Ask him, dear. He will do any- 
thing you ask him, if he knows you really 
want it.” 

“T cannot promise you, mother. You 
know how dearly I should love to go back 
with you, if I can be any comfort to you; 
but I don’t know whether it would be right 
or not. I will try, though.” 

She was watching in the hall when Mr. 
Waring came home from his business that 
day, and she let him in herself—an unusual 
demonstration of devotion on her part. 
She drew him into the music room—-the 
library was too full of associations with 


l'rances—and seating herself near .him, she 


began : 

“T want to discuss something with you, 
Marion. Mother wants me back again at 
San Manuel.” 

‘“A very natural wish, all things consid- 
ered,” he answered. ‘‘ When is your mother 
going back? ” 

“Tomorrow. Father thinks he ought not 
to stay away from his duties any longer, 
and mother thinks Rose has been taxed with 
the charge of the little ones long enough.” 

‘Tomorrow? Well, I should think per- 
haps by the end of the week we could arrange 
to move back to San Manuel, don’t you? 
Though it seems almost a pity, as we are 
going Kast so soon.” 


‘‘“Niother means for me to make her a 


visit,” explained Louise, forlornly. 

“Oh,” said Mr. Waring, thoughtfully. 
‘* How long a visit ?” 

“She didn't specify,” answered Louise 
with a sinking heart. 

“1 shall look forward every day to seeing 
you back again, of course,” said Mr. Waring, 
getting up and going to the window. It 
was merely habit. He could see nothing. 
The curtain was pulled down, and he made 
no move to raise it. ‘*If you really wish to 
vo, my dear, I couldn't say no at such a 
time. Follow your own inclination.” 

Her mother had Harry, and Rose, and 
Gilbert, and her husband, and the two young- 
er children. Marion had only herself. She 


thought of his coming home night. after 
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night to the solitary, echoing rooms, and her 
heart smote her. She went to him and 
slipped her hand through his arm. 

‘Marion, don’t tell me I may go. I 
would rather stay here with you,” she said, 
bravely. 

Her very heart cried out to be with her 
people while it was sore and bleeding with 
their sorrow and hers, but she knew if she 
once went with them they would not be sat- 
isfied with a visit of days or weeks, and she 
should so change and grow back into the old 
life that Marion would suffer as well as. her- 
self in the return to the new. It was better 
to accept the facts as they were. Her mar- 
riage nad altered the objects of her respon- 
sibilities, and she must not act as if she had 
forgotten, or as if those responsibilities had 
ceased, because he was generous enough not 
to put his own claim into competition with 
her mother’s. 

Mr. Waring passed his hand across his 
forehead, and pushed back his hair as _ if he 
were tired. | 

“JT wish 7 could help you in any way to 
bear your grief,” he said with a sigh, and 
turned away. 

“Oh, Marion! . Don’t speak like that, 
please! try ; indeed I do try.” Her 
voice broke, and she tried vainly to recover 
herself. 

“Poor little girl!” he said, soothing her ; 
“poor, unhappy little girl. Don’t cry so bit- 
terly, my child. I know how hard. it is for 
you.” 

“Tt isn't for Frances I am’ crying,” said 
Louise, struggling to regain her composure. 
‘“T couldn’t wish her back. I never have, 
not for one instant. She looked too happy 
and restful. I am crying for myself. I al- 
ways have been selfish, and I am afraid | 
always shall be. But, Marion, I want to do 
right.” 

She told her mother what her decision 
was, and found it one of the hardest tasks 
she had ever performed. Mrs. Lennard had 
grown utterly unreasonable through grief, 
and she shared the peculiarity in common 
with many other people, of only being able 
to see one side of a question. 
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‘You were nw child before you were his 
wife,” she repeated again and again. 

“ But, mother,” pleaded poor Louise, 
‘‘he never made any objection to my going 
with you. It was only as he spoke that it 
came over me that you ‘have all the others, 
and he has only me. I will;come-over and 
stay with you every day, but it would xo/ 
be right to leave him alone. ‘Don’t you see 
it wouldn't ?” 

Mrs. Lennard was convinced at. last that 
further argument would be useless, and had 
the wisdom not to allude to the subject 
again ; but she realized for the first time 
fully that she had lost her control over her 
daughter. She wanted a thing which Mr. 
Waring was perfectly willing to grant, and 
Louise had decided against her. 

‘You must not think for a moment, that I 
don’t long to be with you, mother,” said 
[.ouise, tearfully, as she bade Mrs. Lennard 
vood-by on the threshold of the little house 
in San Manuel, to which she had accom- 
panied her father and mother on the day of 
their return. ‘It is a question of duty with 
me, and I think I am right.” 

~“ You are right, my child,” said her father, 
significantly, “and you will be all the happier 
for: it.” 

The trite remark brought no comfort with 
it to Louise, however, as she took her sol- 
itary way back to her city home, where there 
was no Frances. to greet her now. The 
very day seemed in harmony with her mood. 
The sky was gray and cold, the water gray, 


an angry wind was sweeping the dust before 


it in clouds, as she drove along the streets, 
and caught and flung about her long black 
veil savagely, as she went up her own steps. 

Once in her own room, she tried to imagine 
some feason for Fleming’s visit on the 
day that Frances died. ‘That the two events 
had any connection, she had mercifully no 
idea. The violent exercise was sufficient to 
account for Frances’s sudden death. She 
only knew, as all the others did, that Mr. 
Kieming had called, as he said, on business, 
that he had been admitted, and that Miss 
l.ennard had said she would see him. [.ou- 
ise had never thought to issue orders against 


his admission, because she had not imagined 
that he would have the audacity to present 
himself at her house ever again. 

Not a single longing to see him again, not 
a single regret that~she had not seen him 
then, stirred her now. All that part of her 
life, though it was so short, was too fall of 
fatal mistakes, and ended in too bitter hu- 
miliation, for her to be in danger of indul- 
ving in any useless and worse than useless 
sentimental repinings. Her revulsion of 
feeling was as violent as it was final. The 
man’s name was hateful to her, the thought 
of him. filled her with shuddering disgust, 
and the grief for her sister, which followed 
so hard upon her other trouble, blotted it 
out of her mind asa subject for brooding 
upon. It was a great wound that she did 
not dare to look at, that only time could 
heal, and not without a scar; but still she 
wondered if he had planned or expected to 
meet: her and speak to her again after all 
that had passed, only as she might wonder 
if a snake that had crossed her path once, 
might suddenly appear farther on in_ her 
journey. 

She was so absorbed in her thoughts that 
she did not notice that Mr. Waring had come 
in, until she felt his hand on her hair. He 
was something human in the big, still house. 
He seemed so strong, so unshakable, so 
powerful to stand as a shelter between the 
world and what he‘loved, that she looked at 
him with real pride in his strength and pro- 
tection. 

He was quieter and more listless than was 
habitual with him, and dropped into her 
comfortable arm chair with an air of relief, 
as she smoothed away the heavy gray hair 
from his forehead, and told him with a smile 
that he was not as energetic as usual. 

‘“T have a little headache and all-overish 
feeling that has troubled me for some days,” 
he answered... ‘fI shall be all right tomor- 
row, I guess. When do you think you would 
like to go back to San Manuel ?” 

‘“Why Marion, have you given up the 
Eastern trip?” 

‘No, I have to go on business, pretty 
soon, but I thought of going alone. You 
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want your visit with your mother, and she 
wants you, so I thought of arranging it that 
way.” 

“Would it be more convenient for you to 
travel without me?” she asked, in a low 
voice. 

“Convenient, little woman? It’s. more 
convenient for me to have you with me 
wherever I am ; but I thought this would be 
pleasanter for you, that’s all. ‘Then, when 
I come back, you will feel brighter, and we 
can begin over again together at San Man- 
uel, where you will feel more at home.” 

‘* You are always thinking of me, Marion. 
You make me feel thoroughly ashamed of 
myself,” she answered, remorsefully. “Then 
she added more playfully, ‘* You are not go- 
ing to get rid of me so easily, though. I 
mean to go with you. Perhaps mother will 
miss me less when I am so far away from 
her that she cant see me, than she does 


now, when I am just near enough to be tan- 


talizing.” 

But he knew her so well that he felt sure 
she was sacrificing her real inclination for 
what she believed to. be her duty to him, 
and it was rather a chilly substitute for the 
spontaneous affection he wanted, and had 
never won from her yet. But he said no 
more on the subject, and: let things quietly 
take their course. . 

It was only the next day that I.oulse was 
seized with one of those sudden fancies »e- 
culiar to some women of high nervous @r- 
ganization, that it was. not. right for her to 
go over to San Manuel to visit her mother 
that day. Twice she had begun to make 
arrangements for leaving the house tor the 
day, and twice some Irresistible impulse had 
compelled her to stop short. She laughed 
at herself, but finally yielded to the instinct, 
saying to herself that the next day she could 
explain it to her mother, who would not be 
too hard on her for giving way to a present- 
iment, becanse she had often felt the same 
mysterious prompting herself. 


She was too restless to read, so she got 
out some handkerchiefs that she was. em- 
broidering for Marion’s birthday, and soon 
became absorbed in her work. 
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She had stitched away silently for an hour 
or so, when she was disturbed by a commo- 
tion in the lower hall, and going to the stairs 
she met Harry face to face. 

“Don’t be frightened,” he said in a quiet 
voice. ‘* Nothing very alarming has hap. 
pened ; but we found Mr. Waring in a faint 
in his room at the bank, and we have brought 
him home ” : 

Louise grew white, and threw out her 
arms. 

“Oh, my God!” she exclaimed under her 
breath, ‘* Not him, too!” 

‘Don’t look like that,” said Harry miser- 
ably. ‘‘We brought him to directly. He 
can walk, but he is weak and giddy. <A 
day or two in bed will set him all right 
again.” 

Just then Mr. Waring made his appear- 
ance, and smiled at her frightened face. 

‘‘ Never mind, Louise,” he said, as he was 
slowly helped upstairs to his room. ‘t They’ve 
sent for a doctor, and he will tell you there ’s 
nothing to be alarmed about.” | 

And yet, her visible anxiety and distress 
about him soothed him greatly as he lay wait- 
ing for the doctor, who made his appearance 
after a suificiently maddening delay. Louise 
listened with all her ears as he asked ques- 
tions and wrote prescriptions, which she im- 
mediately dispatched to the apothecary by 
the impassive Jenkins; but she was no wiser 
than before he came, for he made no com- 
ment, and never changed his expression. 

‘Louise, go out of the room, dear,” said 
Mr. Waring, as the doctor rose to go and he 
detained him. “I’m going to ask some 
questions, now; I don’t mean to do all the 
answering.” 

They talked together some minutes, and 
then the doctor came out, to be waylaid by 
[.oulse in the hall. 

“Well, doctor, what do you think 1s the 
matter?” | 

‘Tuttle touch of typhoid. It’s been com- 
ing on for some time, I find; but he has a 
fine constitution, and we shall have him 
about in no time,” answered the doctor cheer- 
ily. ‘Dll send you a professional nurse as 
soon as I leave here. He will be up here in 
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an hour or two. Good nursing is the main 


thing.” | 

‘*Can’t I nurse him ?” pleaded Louise, all 
the pathos nature had given her coming 
into her wonderful eves as she.lifted them to 
the doctor’s face. Very few men were able 
to resist her demands when she. looked at 
them like that, and the doctor was not one. 

‘“Of course you may; but you are not 
strong enough to do it all. . You’ve got’ to 
sleep-at night, do you understand, or else I 
shall have you on my-hands, too.”” He was 
going to add something about inexperience, 
but relented, and left the words unspoken. , 

‘“ He says I may help to nurse you, Mar- 
ion,” said Louise, going back into the sick- 
room. Hesmiled contentedly, and then took- 
the hand with which she was smoothing his 
forehead in both his. 

find I’m pretty sick, from what. the 
doctor says,” he. remarked. “Of ‘course, -I 
don't doubt that I shall be up again to bother 
you for years to come; but still, in case any- 
thing should happen,-I want to tell you about 
a few things now, while my head ts tolerably 
clear.” 

She drdpped on her knees by the bedside, 
looking so white and stricken, that even with 
all the dullness and indifference that fever 
brings with it, he felt touched, and glad, and 
SOrTY. 

“As far as business Is concerned,” he con- 

tinued, ‘I think your money Is safe. You 
are perfectly sure. to have everything you. 
want, all your life, and Birnie knows every- 
thing about: my investments. He has my 
will too, by the way. You must go to him 
for everything in the shape of advice about 
money matters. — You will be very young to 
be left alone-—1f- you are—-and-you can rely 
on Birnie absolutely. You may have. a lit- 
tle trouble, but I don’t think you. will. find 
as much as women generally do under such 
- circumstances. 
A chill hand seemed to have closed over 
~Louise’s. heart, stiffening her as she knelt, 
rendering her unable to stop him or to -pro- 
test by word or sign. 

“And remember that I tell you while I 
have my senses about me, that I lay abso- 
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lutely no restrictions whatever on your future 
actions, my dear. I wish you to do exactly 
as your heart prompts you, and not to make 
any sacrifices to a mistaken idea of duty to 
me. I have never wished to stand between 
you and happiness, and don’t any mem- 
ory come between you and a genuine love— 
only be sure that it is genuine, child, and 
that the man is genuine, too.” 

“Will you promise me never to speak of 
this again?” said Louise, when she could 
force her stiff lips to articulate. He smiled 
and moved his head on the pillow. ‘** Then,” 
she went on, rising and kissing him on the 
lips, *‘ I promise to forget every word that 
you_have said, and to carry out all the doc- 
tors orders so carefully and precisely that 
you will have nothing for it but to get well.” 
But many weary days and nights intervened, 
when J[,ouise’s soul sank within her as she 
saw the 
that had seemed proof against every shock. 

In the early days of her trial she learned 
how kind ‘and thoughtful and sympathizing 
the world can be, in spite of the sneers of 


fever eating. away. his_ strength, 


cynics, real and would-be, against its tramp- 
line heartlessness. ‘The first morning. after 
Mr. Waring was known to be dll, Lily Swift 

-nobody could think of her as Mrs. Cru- 
den yet,-——sent .a basket of fresh roses to 
Mrs. Waring with her love, and a little note 
asking if she could be of any service, and 
hoping that, if she could, Mrs. Waring would 
not hesitate to call upon her for anything. 
The note. was unmistakably sincere in the 
expression of the writer's honest wish to help 
her sometime rival, and Louise never could 
think of her afterwards with anything but 
kindness. 

Inquiries from every quarter poured In up- 
on her; but the act that most touched her 
came from Mrs. Valentine, whom all the 
world called worldly and self'seeking. When 
she heard of. Mr. Waring’s illness, she was 
in the midst of. preparations for packing 
up and closing her house for her usual sum- 
mer visit to San Manuel. She suspended 
Operations at once. 

““ Nobody can see to these things but me,” 


she announced. much. to Mrs. Hattie’s. dis- 
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gust, for she felt quite equal to the occasion, 
‘“and I sha’n’t be here to finish. Hattie, 
you'll just have to wait another month. It 
won't hurt the children. I’m going over to 
Mrs. ‘Waring’s, to take care of that poor little 
thing’s affairs until she’s ready to see to 
them herself again.” 

lLoulse Was very much relieved when Mrs. 
Valentine explained her determination to 
stay and help her through this new expe- 
rience. The old lady knew just how to make 
herself valuable, and never to intrude. She 
answered the constant inquiries ; saw every 
one that wished to come in and gossip over 
the illness and its probable results; kept 
Louise cheerful by her own good spirits and 
her belief that ‘fit was all coming out right,” 
and by her very presence at the meals that 
otherwise would have been solitary, and in 
consequence dyspeptic; and _ finally took 
charge of the house and servants, much to 
their disgust, for they considered her an in- 
terloper ; and altogether, she felt in her ele- 
ment. 

[Louise was learning something more dur- 
ing these anxious weeks that the fever was 
running its course, than merely how to be 
an efficient sick-nurse. ‘There was some- 
thing inexpressibly touching to her in her 
husband’s weakness, in his dependence on 
her, in his constant thoughts of her and her 
comfort, even when his mind was wandering. 
Slowly but surely her heart was turning to- 
wards him, now that he was brought so low, 
and was so near to taking the last awful step 
that would divide them forever in this life, 
and she knew that if he did leave her alone 
in this world, to the end of her life she 
would bea widow indeed. She did not real- 
ize how strongly she hoped for his recovery, 
until the agonizing thought swept over her 
that perhaps he might never hear her tell 
him that he had become her all in all. 
That was the time when the physicians were 
there night and day ; when the nurse refused 
to speak or do anything but watch the sick 
man and theclock; when she herself never 
left his bedside, and her whole being was 
one concentrated agonized prayer ; when ev- 
en Mrs. Valentine lost faith in her doctrine 
of things turning out as they ought. 
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But when slowly and surely the sick man’s 
strength returned, when the fever was brok- 
en, and Louise was almost ill with the vio- 
lence of the reaction, Mrs. Valentine sturdi- 
ly protested that she had never believed for 
a moment that he was not going to get well. 

‘Wasn’t typhoid all a matter of good 
nursing ? and hadn’t he the best? and the 
best doctors, too, that money could buy ? 
Well, then! And there was his wife. Never 
saw such devotion. Cooked for him and fed 
him herself, like a baby; always on hand 
if she heard her name—and he was.always 
talking about her. Don’t tell me that was 
a mercenary marriage. . It was a love-match, 
if I know any thing. about such matters— 
and I rather think I do.” 

It was a joyous day for Louise when Mr. 
Waring was able to walk into the next room 
leaning on her shoulder, when the nurse was 
dismissed, and when the doctor came only 
once a day. At last, on the day that he 
was able to sit up all day, she made a dining 
room out of the dressing room, got out her 
prettiest china and her wedding silver, filled 
the room with flowers, and made a little cel- 
ebration dinner. She had been hovering 
about him with unusual tenderness all day, 
and was so gleeful when she led him into 
the improvised dining room, and. behaved 
altogether so much likeachild giving a doll’s 
tea party, one moment, and the next so like 
a shy, deep-souled, loving woman, that Mr. 
Waring was completely puzzled, and gave 
up trying to make her out. 3 

‘Just our two selves all alone; not Mrs. 
Valentine nor any body,” she had said. as 
she went with him to the table. 

Back again in the room where he had 
spent so many weary hours, with his chair 
drawn up to the window, looking out on the 
Mission hills grown purple in the twilight, 
he teok Louise’s face in his hands as she 
knelt beside him. 

[ve been a great care to you, haven’t I, 
dear?” he said... “‘How thin’ ‘you. have 
grown! Why, Loutse, you are trembling. 
What’s the matter ?” | 

‘‘T’m so glad you're well,” she answered 


In a quivering voice. 


“So am I. Yes, I’m good for twenty 
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years or so, yet,” he remarked, with a trace 
of his old joviality. ‘“‘And so you’re glad to 
have me back again ?” 

With a sudden, itnpulsive movement, Lou- 
ise sprang to her feet, and throwing her arms 
passionately round his neck, she laid her 
head against his breast and whispered : ‘‘ On- 
lylove mea little again, Marion. Only think 
of me as you did at first, and—” 

“Why, Louise!” was all her husband 
could say, as he lifted her tear-flushed face. 
‘IT have never loved you less, my child ; 
how could I ?” 

‘* Ah, but you ought to know,” said Louise, 
rapidly. “I want you to know, because I 
want to tell you how utterly it is all past and 
gone. After we were married, there came 
_to be some one else, I imagined, and I made 
you and myself very unhappy over it by my 
unkind ways. I thought I could not bear 
it all, life seemed so long and cruel to me, 
and I was false to you in my thoughts every 
hour. But he wasn’t worthy to be mentioned 
in the same day with you, Marion; I found 
that out before Frances died.” — 

~ Mr. Waring sat quiet, making no move to 
interrupt her nor answer her when she paused 
amoment. 

‘* And now,” she went on, ‘‘can you for- 
vive me and take me back again, because I 
have found out how wicked, and vain, and 
selfish I have been, and—” her voice sank 
to its lowest whisper, because I love you, 
Marion.” 
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‘Dear child,” he said, with his arm around 
her, ‘‘I knew I could trust to your honor 
and your pure heart, but for a long time 
past I have not hoped to win what you have 
given me today. And Louise, as you have 
been so frank, I’m going to be frank, too, 
and tell you that I suspected something of 
this, and I took the man out of your way. 
I knew the infatuation wouldn’t last long, 
but I thought it might be as well to cut it 
short.” 

“What did you do?” she asked, tremu- 
lously. 7 

‘““T made Birnie send him to the Sand- 
wich Islands to take charge of a sugar plan- 
tation of his there. He’s incompetent enough, 
but he can't do very much harm, because 
he has to work under orders. He left the 
day that—” 

‘“Marion, I never shall forgive myself. 
How can you be so generous ?” cried Louise. 
“Oh, if Frances were only here! She saw 
your value from the first ; she and my father 
kept me inthe right path. Help me to make 
it up to you, that I. ever came near slipping 
out of it.” 

‘Today is worth it all, my dear. Let us 
put all the past behind us. The doctor tells 


me I must leave here as soon as I am strong’ 


enough to travel, and we shall have our 
Eastern trip, after all.” 

‘“And, Marion,” added Louise, as she lay 
on his breast, ‘‘that will be our real wed- 


ding tour.”’ 
Flelen Lake. 
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THE FIRST STEAMBOAT ON THE UPPER COLUMBIA. 


to 1859 the Columbia River from 


Walla Walla. In 1859, a stern-wheel steam- 


the Dalles upwards had been navigated only» boat, the ‘Colonel Wright, was built, and 


by the Indian canoes, the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany’s batteaux, and for a short time imme- 
diately before, by a few flat bottomed sailing 
craft, freighting to Wallula. This is a point 
on the river twelve miles below the junction 
of Snake River, and is the embarcadero for 


lished permanently. 


as she was successful, navigation was estab- 
The route was from 
Des Chutes to Wallula—a distance of fifteen 
miles—and the business, while limited in 
amount, was rendered exceedingly profitable 


by enormously high prices for transportation. 


a 
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It was the fortune of the writer to makea 
voyage on the first trip of the ‘Colonel 
Wright,” up the river to Wallula,a feat which 
was generally supposed to be impossible, and 
in fact, most people with any knowledge of 
the rocky, rapid, and dangerous character of 
the river, believed the projectors of the en- 
terprise were simply throwing their money 
away in building the boat. ‘lhe reasoning of 
the promoters was, that steam should go 
where sail would take a boat; if not, then 
steam and sail together ought: and therefore 
they put a mast in their steamboat, which car- 
ricd a huve square sail; this proved a mate- 
rial advantage during the season of winds, 
which are regular trades up the river. | Sub- 
sequently it was ascertained that a little great 
er steam power was ample without sail, and 
thereafter no steamboats were built. with 
masts. 

The question of fuel was: a yrave one. 
The country about the upper Columbia is 
almost absolutely treeless.. Its sources are 
well wooded, and on various bars along the 
river were considerable deposits of drift- 
wood remaining from former years, and an- 
nually. reinforced, to some extent, each sea- 
son of high water. Efforts were made to in- 
crease this supply by catchment, and for the 
first season the boat was supplied in creat 
part, by drift-wood. — Evidently, however,.this 
supply could not be depended upon, and 
eventually the boat was compelled to take 
with her, from her starting point, wood tor 
fuel for the entire round trip -this comprising 
in its bulk and weight the principal part. of 
her cargo. “Fuel was also expensive, wood 
costing $10 per cord. 

The ‘Colonel Wright” was under the 
command of Captain Len White, an expert: 
enced stern-wheel steamboatinan. He had 
spent some months in navigating and study- 
ing the river in a batteau, for the purpose of 
learning its intricacies and danvers before as- 
suming charge. While noted tor certain ex- 
centricities, Captain White will long be re- 
membered as a bold. and. skillful) pioneer 
navigator on the Columbia and Snake Rivers. 

The steamboat was named after the popu- 
lar and distinguished Colonel of the Ninth 
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United States Infantry——afterwards Genera! 
——who was lost on the ill-fated steamshi)) 
“ Brother Jonathan,” which foundered at 
sea. 

A notification that the ‘ Colonel Wright ” 
was completed, and would start up the river 
on a tripin April, 1859, determined the writ- 
er to be one ofa party of observation. About 
a dozen passengers for the upper country 
availed themselves of the opportunity to go, 
and the steamer carried a cargo of about fifty 
tons of freight. Leaving Des Chutes in the 
morning of a bright, clear day, the boat’s head 
was turned up stream, with a cheer trom the 
few attending spectators, who had assembled 
to witness the departure. ‘There pres- 
ent but one dissenter to the general hilarity 
prevalent—the Honorable Victor ‘Trevitt,the 
late well-known and much-lamented ‘ Vic,” 
the keeper of a toll-bridge across the Des 
Chutes River, whose business would. be very 
seriously affected by the success of the boat. 
He created a sensation by offering to. bet 
five hundred dollars that the boat would nev 
er make the trip... Luckily for him, his. ban- 
ter was not accepted. He displayed his 
usual sayacity and foresight, however, by dis 
posing the next day of his bridge property, 
even before he knew of the result of the trip. 

After we started. a mile or two. showed 
some defect in the steering gear, to remedy 
which a stoppage of an hour was made at 
anchor, after which the voyage was resumed. 

Qn board, the spirit was. generally cheer- 
ful. ‘The owners of the boat. were there, 
carefully watching the outcome of their en- 
terprise, and were hopeful thereof.) The cap- 
tain was contident and buoyant, as. in_ his 
shirt sleeves, in the pilot house, he manipu- 
lated the wheel, notneylecting, however, any 
Opportunity to get up an argument in favor 
of the advantages of phonetic spelling—his 
pet theory —whenever he could tind a listen- 
er, even in the most dangerous places on the 
river. steward was a model of accom- 
modation. Our fellow passengers were gen- 
erally acquaintances and congenial ; and ev- 
erything being new and neat and clean, | 
made up my mind for an enjoyable trip. 

The Columbia, from Des Chutes to Priest’s 
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Rapid, the head of navigation up to the pres- 
ent time, Is a broad and deep-flowing river. 
At intervals it is interrupted by reefs of rocks, 
which confine the waters to narrow bounds, 
through which they flow with tremendous 
force, the damming up also. producing con- 
siderable fall. These rapids, as they are 
called, are numerous, but in ordinary stages 
of water, only two are considered especially 
difficult—the “John Day” and the * Umatil- 
la” Kapids, both named after streams enter- 
ing into the Columbia in the vicinity of the 
rapids. In very low stages of water in win- 
ter there are a dozen other equally danger- 
ous places, but these two maintain their ques- 
tionable dignity of danger at any and ail 
times of the year. In extremely low water, 
a reef, not known in ordinary stages, com- 
pletely shuts off navigation above Wallula. 
lor forty miles above Nes Chutes the riv- 
er scenery. 1s bold and startling. “The moun- 
tains come abruptly to the water’s edge, and 
in many instances, the banks are perpenaic- 
ular walls of columnar basaltic rock, many 
hundred feet high. ‘Vhe puff-——puff—of the 
steamer between these high walls created an 
echo, which intensified and reverberated in 
every direction. Farther on the banks be- 
came flattened, the scenery changing to pas- 
toral; peacefully stretching to the far dis- 
tance, 1t seemed to lack only the element of 
human occupation to become a land of prom- 
ise... Had the hills been dotted with herds 
of cattle or chequered with fields of grain, 
as is now the case, the view would have been 
entrancing. But then, all was lifeless. An 
occasional Indian hut, near the rapids, on 
the bank of the river, with, perhaps, a slouch- 
ing Indian lounging about a fishing trap, or 
herding a few ponies among the rocks, was 
the only sign of life from one end of the trip. 
to the other. Not a-setement of any kind, 
nor the house or home of a white man, was 
visible from the river, until we reached the 
terminus at Wallula, where stands an old 
adobe fort, erected. years ago by the Hudson 
Bay Company. ‘This was now occupied by 
Higgins, the agent for the Army (uarter- 
master, who occupied the building as a ware- 
house and depot. Higgins reigned here, 
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solitary and alone, and like Robinson Cru- 
soe, monarch of all he surveyed. 

On our trip, the first obstacle was met at 
John Day’s Rapids, a narrow, rocky passage 
with an island in the center of the river di- 
viding it in two. Either side was passable 
for the small sail boat—but for the larger 
steamer was yet to be tested. ‘The Captain 
chose the right hand—but it was a failure. 
‘The way was too narrow, the turns too short, 
and the current frightful. We bumped se- 
verely against the rocky bank : but fortunate- 
ly, the-point of contact was above the water 
line. Iinally, he dropped the boat back 
and below, to try again, or, as he said, to 
find a “softer spot.” 

This time—taking the left hand channel 
and advantage of all the eddies—we succeed- 
ed in surmounting first one and then another 
of the short, sharp pitches in the stream, 
until finally, the last was conquered—and 
the victory celebrated by a prolonged toot 
of the steam whistle, which would have pro- 
duced a sensation among the warlike tribes 
who. here, formerly, opposed the passage of 
the fur trader and explorer of early days. 

Just at the head of the rapids the John 
[yay River, named in honor of one of the 
renowned hunters and scouts attached to 
the expedition of Lewis and Clarke in 1804, 
debouches into the Columbia. Indian and 
Rock Creek Rapids, Squally Brook and oth- 
er strong points were vanquished in succes- 
sion as We Came to them; and now a long 
stretch of placid river intervened, Compara- 
tively clear of obstructions—or, as the Cap- 
tain remarked, of a “civilized” character. 
(ur speed was fair and the weather charm- 
ing. A good breeze kept the sail distended, 
and the ever-varying panorama was delight- 
tully interesting. The Captain kept the lead 
line going almost constantly-——an operation 
which compels the close attention of even 
the most indolent and unobservant passen- 
ver, there being a hint of danger, or risk, or 
want of knowledge suggested thereby ; and 
a sort of summing up in thought what we 
shall do 1f an accident’ should happen, seems 
to follow instinctively. You may be sure, 
every passenger knew where the life preserv- 
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ers were to be found, and I fancy knew well 
how to use them. | 

Darkness found us within sound, if not 
within sight, of the famous Umatilla Rapid, 
the last and most formidable obstruction on 
the river. Hunting for a smooth and quiet 
place, we came to anchor for the night, as it 
was impossible to ascend the rapids except 
by daylight. The continuous roar of the 
cataract just above us was a lullaby which 
ushered in a slumber as sound as it -was re- 
freshing. At daylight the next morning, we 
were awakened by the noise of preparation, 
the escape of steam, the ‘ Cheerily, heave 
©!” of the sailors getting the anchor home, 
and, finally, the clear sound of the engineer's 
gong, to yo ahead. Every body was up and 
dressing, for the chief interest was centered 
in the struggle to be undertaken. If the 
Umatilla Rapids can be passed, success for 
the enterprise and for the country Is as- 
sured — otherwise failure. 

The rapids are formed by reefs extending 
completely across the river. ‘There are three 
separate reefs—each about half a mile apart 
from the other. ‘These reefs rise as they ap- 
proach the shore, consequently, the water 1s 
more shallow there. The passage through 
the reefs must be made through narrow 
openings or. breaks, which are near the mid- 
dle of the stream. The volume of. water 
passing these breaks is enormous, and it 
shoots through with fearful velocity. The 
Openings are not in line with each other, saa 
boat is compelled to pursue a zigzag course in 
ascending or descending. It was ascertained 
subsequently that in consequence of the irreg- 
ular Openings, it was safer to ascend witha 
steamboat than to descend. Of iate years,the 
United States has spent much money and 
labor in removing rock and improving the 
channel here—all of which has been of de- 
cided benefit at certain stages of the river. 
Buta difficult and dangerous place it will 
| always be. 

The fierce running waves swept up and 
against our boat’s bow, as if protesting against 
uny intrusion. As fast as they were swept 
aside, others took their place. Still we ad- 


vanced, until we got up to and under the 
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lee of the lower reef. Here the Captain de- 
cided upon an opening which he thought 
large enough for our boat, and accessible. 

Jamming her nose with all speed into the 
fall, she nobly breasted the waters, which 
thundered around and poured over the bow 
upon the deck in profusion. ‘Prembling 
and creaking in every part, she rapidly 
shoved herself bodily over the fall—but the 


rise of the boat ontop of the fall lifted the 


stern wheel out of the water, and she hesi- 
tated—then lost headway—-then went astern. 
“More steam,” cried the Captain, but we 
still went back—until striking slacker water, 
we regained steerage-way. 

‘“ By mighty, ’ says the Captain, “ she mus/ 
go through.” 

Again she rushes, and again she 1s_bap- 
tized ; but the Captain, having found a * lit- 
tle softer” place, holds her firm—until the 
wheel as well as the boat surmounts the 
fall—then, all at once, she shoots ahead over 
and away from the rapids, into broad 
water, with a dignified air of superiority, 
which is wholly excusable under the circum- 
stances. 

In the comparatively quiet, yet still strong, 
water between the reefs, we now seek a pas- 
sage through the middle reef, and, as if the 
boat had gained strength and courage, the 
attack on the next strong water was success- 
ful at the first attempt. 

These two victories had a corresponding 
effect on the passengers and crew, who loudly 
cheered the second passing; and as we 
headed for the third and last reef, seemed to 
think, as the party said to Noah in the ark, 
“Well, it's not going to be much of a shower 
anyhow.” And so it proved. ‘The experi- 
ence at the upper reef was similar to that 
at the middle, and we glided into the clear, 
open river again, just as the welcome break- 
fast bell recalled us to more material things 
than the wars of giants, of which we had just 
been deeply interested spectators. . 

General congratulation followed around 
the breakfast The owners looked 
pleased and happy. The passengers who 
were to go on, expected to be onthe outside 
of a mule or a pony in a couple of hours, 
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and to sleep in Walla Walla that night. The 
boat was to return to Des Chutes that day. 
The cautious Captain interposed, however : 
‘Well, boys, we are up, but we haven’t got 
down yet.” 

To us, who were to return, this was an in- 
timation of more trouble, and, perhaps, a new 
experience. However, our faith in the boat 
and her commander had now risen to that 
elevation at which we were prepared to be- 
lieve she could perform any wonder, and we 
were disposed to scoff at any doubter. 

We arrived at Wallula at nine o’clock. 
Higgins, the solitary inhabitant, came forth 
to take our lines and bid us welcome. Soon 
a messenger was sent to an Indian ranch for 
ponies, and presently a smail band was driv- 
en into a corral, and the passengers en- 
vaged themselves in the selection of riding 
animals. Wallula is situated at the mouth 
of the Walla Walla River, and is a_ bleak, 
barren, and desolate-looking place. Oppo- 


site and across the river are high grass hills, 


sloping away gently into the Yakima Valley 
on the north. ‘The post and town of Walla 
Walla is situated thirty miles inland, at the 
head of the lovely valley whose wonderful 
fertility begins some miles inland from this 
point. ‘The interval is sand hills and plain, 
clad with sage brush. | 
Now that our passengers are mounted and 
gone, the boat unloaded, we make ready 
to return. Two hours’ time has been con- 
sumed here, when we cast off, and are 


headed down stream. ‘The difference in 
speed of the boat was astonishing. We 
seemed to fly. We could hardly recognize 
the prominent points we had so carefully 
scanned in our laborious upward trip. We 
ran the Umatilla Rapids without accident, 
notwithstanding the premonitory warnings of 
our Captain. ‘Thence on, with full head of 
steam, Our way was made as rapidly as pos- 
sible, for we wanted to reach Des Chutes be- 
fore night. 

It was quite dark when we reached John 
Day Rapids, but still we could plainly see 
the threatening rocks rising out of the boil- 
ing and seething water; we passed them in 
close proximity, yet escaping them. From 
here it was piain sailing, and we arrived at 
the landing—-our starting point of yesterday 
—just as the steward was lighting up the 
cabin for supper. ° 

Not anticipating so quick a return, we had 
made no provision for riding into the Dalles 
—fifteen miles overland. But we soon found 
a teamster, whose freight wagon, filled with 
straw, would make a comfortable conveyance, 
so we concluded to complete the trip by a 
ride to town. 

Bidding good-bye to our genial Captain, 
we ensconced ourselves in the wagon, which, 
in about four hours, landed us at the hos- 
telry, where we toasted in champagne the 
success of the steamboat, and the inaugura- 


‘tion of one of the greatest enterprises of the 


Northwest. 
W. Coe: 


-JUNE. 


A FrLoripa Strory:. tx Two: Parts. 


I. 


SHE weren't much lighter complected than 
I wor, ’n’ I'll never forget the fust time I see 
her, the pretty, delicate little darlin’! Char- 
ley Mott ’n’ mé, both Florida born, had just 
been offered farly good places in Everton, 
a town in Alachua County, and were on our 


way dar. We had stepped off de cars while 
de freight was taking off, ’n’ dar she sot at 
one end of the depot, wid sich a sadness in 
her great dark eyes! 

! but ef she didn’t take me all aback, 
as it wor! I hadn’t give but one look, 
neither, not that fust time, but that one jest 
took my breath clear away. Charley went 
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right on talkin’, too, but as to what he wor 
sayin’, I don’t know to this day. I didn’t 
like to stare, but I got crost de station quick 
as I could, an’ back to whar I could see her 
face again. 

Such a chile! not more’n fourteen or _ fif- 
teen; but de sun were shinin’ on her. har, 
wid its glossy curls, ’n’ her great, soft swim- 
min’ eyes. Clarto Moses! I never saw such 
eyes! Shesot side of a dark girl who seem- 
ed to hev de charge of her, an’ kep sort’r 
grabbin’ her han’s as ef she wor afraid of los- 
in’ her. | 

Weill, I don’ guess I knowed ’zactly what I 
wor about till I’d got inter de car again. I 
felt kind o’ skeered an’ shook up, as if I'd 
lost every friend in de world. Charley nev- 
er noticed, for Charley's one of dem sort dat’s 
taken up wid deirselves more or less, an’ 
mos of de time congid’ably more ; an’ he 
kep’ on bout de ole man he war goin’ to live 
wid, and de work he war goin’ to. do, while 
I couldnt say nothin’, only keep thinkin’ 
‘bout dat gal’s face, ull my head got dizzy 
like, an’ I lain back, an’ ’fore long Id fell 
asleep. 

Well, we'd got to Manipan, whar dar’s a 
lot of de wust niggers under de sun. | 
know’s ‘em, an’ I wos always mighty car’ful 
when I went dar, specially Saturdays, when 
dey d been spendin’ deir week’s wages fer 
whiskey. Dey’ll pick a quarrel wid a man, 
den, no matter which side he goes on, de 
right or de lef. Dey don’ respec’ nobody's 
*pinions, not eben dar own, an’ ef dey can’t 
find any opposition niggers to tight wid, dey 
fight darselves. 

De noise wos enough to wake de dead, 
for ef acage load of ebil spirits had been 
sot loose out of de hol’ of. one of Belzebub’s 
ships, dey couldn’t ’a’ behaved worse. Men, 
women, ‘n’ children crowdin’ an’ jostlin’ an’ 
laughin’ an’ swarin’, some a swingin’ deir lan- 
terns, an’ some, great. pitch-pine-knots all 
ablaze, some a dancin’ Juba, an’ suddently, 
right in der mist dat innicent angel-face so 
frightened an’ pale, and dem swiminin’ eyes 
filled wid tars and terror! I couldn't stan’ 
it, but swinged myself right off de CaFs. 

‘Hello! whar’s you gwin?”’ called Char. 
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ley. ‘‘Cars’ll start in a minute, an’ you ain’ 
nowhar.” 

‘T ain’t a goin’ no furder,” ses I, hollerin’ 
back. 

‘Don't be a fool,” says Charley. Got 
your ticket to Everton ‘n’ you'll lose your 
You're crazy as a loon.” 

‘Dar’s fun 


chance. 
“Den. I tose. it,” 
goin’ on here, ‘n’ I’m goin’ to see it out.” 


“Thought you'd guy up. fightin’,” says 
Charley, as the cars ‘gan to move. © *‘ Well, 
git your neck broke ef you want to. I would- 
n't be in yo’ shoes. goin’ straight to 
Everton, ‘n’ you'll find me thar ef you git thar 
alive,’ and he bobbed his head inside de 
winder, lookin’ mad as a March hare. 

Well, here I war, all fur the sake of a lt- 
tle gal’s face, strended, so to say. Id lost 
her, too, an it wor dark ’cept when de torch- 


es flashed inter yer face, an’ hghted that 1n- 


stead of de darkness. Presently, I got in 
the mist of a lot o’ folks, an’ bad as dey 
wor, dey seemed better dan de rest... Dar 
war a gran'ther, a granny, two young women, 
two men, an’ I didn't count de babies, on’y 
I knowed dar were plenty of ‘em by de 
noise. An’ in der mist, dar was de gal, a 
lookin’ so grieved an’ wonderin’ dat I couldn't 
seem to stand it, but jest wanted to. tar her 
away. “The dark gal was called Hanner, an’ 
de rest war askin’ her all sorts o’ questions, 
an’ lookin’ over de other gal, sometimes.a 
turnin’ of her roun’, an’ a laughin’. 

“When de ole woman die?” ask one of 
‘em, wid a baby in her arms an’ two twins.a 
hangin’ to her dress. 

say-the “‘an’ I’m ‘glad: ‘she 
vone out of her troubles.” 

* Didn’ she habe no clothes nor nothin’ 
Hanner ask an ugly ole woman wid. two 
teeth dat come down mos’ to her chin. 

no, nota rag, Hanner, “‘noth- 
in’ ‘cept.dis yer baggage, ’n’ I had to bring 
her ‘long cause she made me promise. She 
don’ eat much ‘cept corn ’n’ hominy, ’n’ I 
guess shell pay for her keep. Yo’ can make 
her, anyway.” 

Den de little one she ’gun to-ery. It sort 
o made my blood run all on tire when I see 
de tars fall from dem beautiful eyes. — I jest 
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wanted tostep up to her ’n’ take her long o’ 
me ’n’ kerry her off, but what could I do? 
I hadn’ no home ’n’ no trade, ’n’ I couldn't 
earn enough fer two, waitin’ on de hotel ta- 
ble down to Everton. I’d always been an 
idle, car’less, good for nothin’ reg’lar ‘Tom- 
fool-nigger, spendin’ ’s fast as I got, ’n’ throw- 
in’ away money reg’lar, when I might ’a’ had 
somethin’ in de bank that would ’a’ just met 
dis case. For I knowed dat ar chile was go- 
in’ ’mong teetotal.strangers, an’ her little 
heart wor almos’ broke. 

‘Git de hosses,”’ says de ole an to one 
of de young fellers as stood grinnin’ an’ look- 
in’ at de pore gal. I jest drawed off, an’.ef 
he hadn’t started jest that minit, I’d got into 
a mess myself through a hot temper. 

Presently dey brought roun’ two of de spay- 
indest mules I ever sot my two eyes on, an’ 
lashed ’em to de brokendownest ole wagin 
dat ever went on wheels, an’ dey all tumbled 
in, de pore gal wid her. white face, an’ har 
all a sof? shiny tangle, gittin’ in last, “long 0’ 
Hanner. °“N’ Hanner, she seem kind, an’ 
made a sof’ seat fer her, but I heard her say 
to one of de ole ones: 

‘“T’s gwine to take good car’ o’ her, she'll 
be wuth somethin’ as soon as her folks come 
for her.” 

Well, I jest kep’ fer enough ahind dat air 
wagin, wonderin’ al! de time who ‘ her folks’ 
could be, ’n’ if she wor white. I didn’t lose 
sight of ’em, ’n’ I couldn't ’a’ lost hearin’ ef 
I’d been a mile away. Reckon twas. 
de middle of de night when dey stops ata 
shanty, a heap o’+huts, like,“ tumbled down 
together in de middle of a cornfield. De 
moon had rose den, white ‘n’ clar, an’ I jest 
hid side of a big gum tree, to see ’em git 
out. De babies wor all asleep, an’ didn’t 
seem to min’ bein’ tumbled an’ tossled about. 
ley jest rolled on de groun’, where dey lay 
on der backs wid der mouths wide open, for 
all de worl’s if dey wor drinking moonshine. 
I wor waitin’ fer de little girl to git out, so 
to be sure she wor going tostay. | Presently, 
after all de ole folks had managed to git 
down, Hanner come roun’, fer she had been 
de fust one to jump out, ’n’’ seemed to have 
keer of de children. 


“Come, June!” say she, takin’ hol’ of de 
gal, ‘‘wake up, chile, we’s got yar, so use you 
feet spry, gal.” 

“June” thinks I, “‘dat’s a mighty queer 
name—but it’s mighty sweet, too.” 

An’ June, she say somethin’, but her voice 
wor so sof’ ’n’ little I couldn’t make it out. 
But jest den she come inter de moonlight, 
an’ ’fore heaven, she look too harnsem for 
dis yearth. 

I couldn’t think o’ nothin’ but a sperit, or 
a rainbow, for de blue eyes ’n’ yellow har ’n’ 
white skin, mellowed in dat lovely light, jes’ 
made my heart beat an’ beat, so dat my 
breath mighty nigh gone. I could ’a’ cried 
to see how dead tired she wor, ’n’ I tried to 
har her when she spoke to Hanner. 

do you live Aeve?” she ask, lookin’ 
all about her. ‘* Aint it Creadful lonesome ?” 

‘Well, I- reckon,” said. Hanner, ‘ but 
when we all git togedder, ’n’ de folks 1s laugh- 
in’, an’ de brats hollerin’, I ’spect yo’ wont 
hab no time to git lonesome.” 

And den de gal give a little sigh, and say, 
‘Dear me!” an’ dey all went in de rickety 
ole gate, all but de two ole men who stay 
behind to git some truck out’n de wagin. 

Then I comes along, car’less, like, ’n’ 
‘quired ef I wor on de roaa to Everton, an’ 
dey say it were on’y two miles. to de Everton 
House, ef I kep’ straight on: so thar was 
whar I wor boun’ fer, ’n’ I set off at once. 

Dat night, or rather dat mornin’, I slep’ 
in'an ole shed not fur from de hotel, an’ fore 
any body wor up but de waiters, I got into 
de Everton House, ’n’ tuck my place, soon 
as I got cleaned up. 

I wor mighty happy, too; I don’ know as 
I wor ever happier-——on’y two miles from de 
place where I’d lef’ my heart, ’n’ feelin’ dat 
I could go dar any day. Charley ‘lowed, 
when he see me, I hadn’t lost any time, an’ 
made me tell him what I'd acted dat curus 
way fer, an’ when I tol’ him he laughed de 
biggest kind o” laugh. 

“Wish yo’ joy 0’ yo’ sweetheart, Dan,” 
says he, ‘‘ I’m goin’ to wait till mine grows 
up.” | 

FKust money I got, I sent fer my banjo. It 
wor an ole thing, but drew yo’ heart out wid 
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right on talkin’, too, but as to what he wor 
sayin’, 1 don't know to this day. I didn’t 
like to stare, but I got crost de station quick 
as I could, an’ back to whar I could see her 
face again. | 

Such a chile! not more’n fourteen or fif- 
teen ; but de sun were shinin’ on her har, 
wid its glossy curls, ’n’ her great, soft swim- 
min’ eyes. Clarto Moses! I never saw such 
eyes |. She sot side of a dark girl who seem- 
ed to hev de charge of her, an’ kep sort’r 
vrabbin’ ner han’s as ef she wor afraid of los- 
in’ her. 

Well, I don’ guess I knowed ’zactly what I 
wor about till ’d got inter de car again. | 
felt kind o’ skeered an’ shook up, as if Id 
lost every friend in de world. Charley nev- 
er noticed, for Charley’s one of dem sort dat’s 
taken up wid deirselves more or less, an’ 
mos of de time congid’ably more ; an’ he 
kep’ on bout de ole man he war yvoin’ to live 
wid, and de work he war. goin’ to: do, while 
I couldn't say nothin’, only keep. thinkin’ 
‘bout dat gal’s face, tll) my head. got dizzy 
like, an’ I lain back, an’ ‘fore long Id fell 
asleep. 

Well, we'd got to Manipan, whar dar’s a 
lot of de wust. niggers under de sun. © | 
know’s an’ 1 wos always mighty car’ful 
When I went dar; specially Saturdays, when 
dey'd been spendin’ deir week’s wages fer 
whiskey. Dey’ll pick a quarrel wid a man, 
den, no matter which side he goes on, de 
right or de lef. Dey don’ respec’ nobody’s 
*pinions, not eben dar own, an’ ef dey can't 
find any opposition niggers to tight wid, dey 
fight darselves. 

De noise wos enough to wake de dead, 
for et a cage load of ebil spirits had been 
sot loose out of de hol’ of one of Belzebub’s 
ships, dey couldn’t ’a’ behaved worse. Men, 
women, n’ children crowdin’ an’ jostlin’ an’ 
laughin an’ swarin’, some a swingin’ deir lan- 
terns, an’ some, great) pitch-pine-knots. all 
ablaze, some a dancin’ Juba, an’ suddently, 
right in der mist dat innicent angel-face so 
frightenedjan’ pale, and. dem swimiin’ eyes 
filled wid fars and terror! I couldn’t stan’ 
it, but swinged myself right off de cars. 


Hello! whar’s you gwin?” called Char- 


ley. ‘* Cars’ll start in a minute, an’ you ain’ 
nowhar.”’ 

ain't a goin’ no furder,” ses I, hollerin’ 
back. 

Don't be. a fool,” says Charley. 
your ticket to Everton ’n’ youll lose your 
chance. You’re crazy as a loon.” 

*Den I lose. it,” says:[. °‘*-Dar’s. fun 
goin’ on here, ‘n’ I’m goin’ to see it out.” 

“Thought youd guv up fightin’,” says 
Charley, as. the cars ‘gan to. move. Well, 
git your neck broke ef you want to. I would: 
nt bein yo’ shoes. I’m goin’ straight to 
Everton, ‘n’ youll tind me thar ef you git thar 
alive,’ and he bobbed his head inside de 
winder, lookin’ mad as a March hare. 

Well, here I war, all fur the sake of a lit- 
tle gal’s face, strended, so to say. . I'd lost 
her, too, an it wor dark ‘cept when de torch- 
es flashed inter yer tace, an’ lighted that in- 
stead of de darkness. Presently, I got in 
the mist of a lot o’ folks, an’ bad as dey 
wor, dev seemed better dan de rest. Dar 
war a gran ther, a granny, two young women, 
two men, an’ I didn't count de babies, on’y 
I knowed dar were plenty of ‘em. by de 
noise. An’ in der mist, dar was de gal, a 
lookin’ so vrieved an’ wonderin’ dat I couldn't 
seem to stand it, but jest wanted to tar her 
away. ‘Phe dark gal was called Hanner, an’ 
de rest war askin’ her all sorts o’ questions, 
an’. lookin’ over de other gal, sometimes a 
turnin’ of her roun’, an’ a laughin’. 

‘When de ole woman die ?”’ ask one ot 
‘em, wid a baby in her arms an’ two twins a 
hangin’ to her dress. 

Dat day,’ say the gal,“ an’ I’m glad ‘she 
cone out of her troubles.” 

* Didn’ she habe no clothes nor nothin’ 
Hanner ?” ask an ugly ole woman wid two 
teeth dat come down mos’ to her chin. 

* "Deed no, not arag,” say Hanner, ‘noth 
in’ cept dis yer baggage, 'n’ had to bring 
her ‘long ‘cause she made me promise. She 
don’ eat much ‘cept corn hominy, ’n’ I 
guess shell pay for her keep. Yo’ can make 
her; anyway.” 

Den de little one she ’gun to cry. It sort 


‘oo. made my blood run all on fire when I see 


de tars fall from dem beautiful eyes. I jest 
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wanted tostep up to her ’n’ take her long o’ 
me ’n’ kerry her: off, but what could I do? 
I hadn’ no home ’n’ no trade, ’n’ I couldn't 
earn enough fer two, waitin’ on de hotel ta- 


ble down to Everton. I'd always been an - 


idle, carless, good for: nothin’ reg’lar ‘Tom- 
fool-nigger, spendin’ ’s fast as I got, ’n’ throw- 
in’ away money reg’lar, when I might ’a’ had 
somethin’ in de bank that would ’a’ just met 
dis case. For I knowed dat ar chile was go- 
in’ "mong teetotal strangers, an’ her little 
heart wor almos’ broke. 

“Git de hosses,” says de ole san to one 
of de young fellers as stood grinnin’ an’ look- 
in’ at de pore gal. I jest drawed off, an’ ef 
he hadn’t started jest that minit, I’d got into 
a mess myself through a hot temper. 

Presently dey brought roun’ two of de spav- 
indest mules I ever sot my two eyes on, an’ 
lashed ’em to de brokendownest ole wagin 
dat ever went on wheels, an’ dey all tumbled 
in, de pore gal wid her white face, an’ har 
alla sof’ shiny tangle, gittin’ in last, “long o’ 
Hanner. °“N’ Hanner, she seem kind, an’ 
made a.sof’ seat fer her, but I heard her say 
to one of de ole ones : 

“T’s gwine to take good car’ 0’ her, she’ll 
be wuth somethin’ as soon as her folks come 
for her.” 

Well, I jest kep’ fer enough ahind dat air 

wagin, wonderin’ al! de time who ‘ her folks’ 
could be, ’n’ if she wer white. I didn’t lose 
sight of ’em, ’n’ I couldn’t ’a’.lost hearin’ ef 
I'd been a mile away. Reckon ‘twas ‘bout 
de middle of de night when dey stops ata 
shanty, a heap o’ huts, like, tumbled down 
together in de middle of a cornfield. De 
~“moon had rose den, white. ’n’ clar, an’ [ jest 
hid side of a big gum tree, to see ’em git 
out. De babies wor all asleep, an’. didn’t 
seem to min’ bein’ tumbled an’ tossled about. 
ley jest rolled on de groun’, where dey lay 
on der backs wid der mouths wide open, for 
all de worl’s if dey wor drinking moonshine. 
I wor waitin’ fer de little girl to git out, so 
to be sure she wor going tostay. Presently, 
after all de ole folks had managed to git 
down, Hanner come roun’, fer she had been 
de fust one to jump out, ’n’ seemed to have 
keer of de children. 


“Come, June!” say she, takin’ hol’ of de 
gal, ‘‘wake up, chile, we’s got yar, so use you 
feet spry, gal.” 

‘“June” thinks I, ‘‘dat’s a mighty queer 
name—but it’s mighty sweet, too.” 

An’ June, she say somethin’, but her voice 
wor so sof’’n’ little I couldn’t make it out. 
But jest den she come inter de moonlight, 
an’ *fore heaven,’ she look too harnsem for 
dis yearth. 

I couldn't think o’ nothin’ but a sperit, or 
a rainbow, for de blue eyes ’n’ yellow:har ’n’ 
white skin, mellowed in dat lovely light, jes’ 
made my heart beat an’ beat, so dat my 
breath mighty nigh gone. I could ’a’ cried 
to see how dead tired she wor, ’n’ I tried to 
har her when she spoke to Hanner. 

‘““O! do you live seve?” she ask, lookin’ 
all about her. ‘* Aint it Creadful lonesome ?” 

“Well, reckon,” said Hanner, ‘but 
when we all git togedder, ’n’ de folks 1s laugh- 
in’, an’ de. brats hollerin’, I ‘spect yo’ wont 
hab no time to git lonesome.” 

And den de gal give a little sigh, and say, 
‘Dear me!” an’ dey all went in de rickety 
ole gate, all but de two ole men who stay 
behind to git some truck out’n de wagin. 

Then I comes along, caress, like, ‘n’ 


‘quired ef I wor on de road to Everton, an® 


dey say it were on’y two miles to de Everton 
House, ef I kep’ straight on: so thar was 
whar I wor boun’ fer, ’n’ I set off at once. 

Dat night, or rather dat mornin’, I slep’ 
in an ole shed not fur.from de hotel, an’ ’fore 
any body wor up but de waiters, I got into 
de Everton House, ’n’, tuck my place, soon 
as I got cleaned up. 

I wor mighty happy, too; I don’ know as 
I wor ever happier—on’y two miles from de 
place where I'd lef’? my heart, ’n’ feelin’ dat 
I could go dar any day. Charley ‘lowed, 
when he see me, I hadn’t lost any time, an’ 
made me tell him what I’d acted dat curus 


_way fer, an’ when I tol’ him he laughed de 


biggest kind o’ laugh. . 

“Wish yo’ joy 0’ yo sweetheart, Dan,” 
says he, “I’m goin’ to wait till mine grows 
up.” 

ust money I got, I sent fer my banjo. It 
wor an ole thing, but drew yo’ heart out wid 
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its sweetness. My ole gran’ther made it out 
0’ seasoned wood, ’n’ he wor counted a pret- 
ty smart man in his time, ’n’ hada right good 
genius fer music-—make songs hisself, an’ de 
tunes ter “em. So I goes on my half holiday, 
de fust one I had, to de cabin whar June 
‘wor, ’n’ pertends to want a drink of water. 
Den I touches de strings of de banjo, ‘n’ 
Lord, how it did tickle em! Dar -dey wor, 
all c’lected roun’ me like de chicks of a cluck- 
in’ hen. On’y one face I missed, ’n’ seems 
ef I couldn’t half pick de strings till I saw 
har. 

Presently Hanner cry out: — 

“ Ho, yo’ June, needn’t put de pork on 
yet—come out har ’n’ har de music.” 

An’ she come, June did, ’n’ stood in de 
ole doorway. De glory of her har were all 
under a cotton handkercher, but I declar’ to 
Moses ef she didn’t look harnsomer dan 
eber! I jes’ couldn't keep my eyes off her 
sweet face dat was ‘ginnin’ to look sad, like. 
I seed her little fingers go, ’n’ says I to her, 
‘Yo’ can play, miss.” | 

She hung back, but Hanner laughed. 

‘*How did yo’ know she could? Why, 
she’ll beat de debbil’s tattoo on dat ar! She 
picked it up at de ole kunnel’s, didn’t you, 
honey? Jest you gib me dat ar, an’ you'll 
har somethin’.” 

De gal draw back again, but presently her 
little face light up like de mornin’, when de 
sun takes his fust peek ober de hills. Den 
she sets down on a stool dat Hanner gits 
her, an’ don’t see nothin’ or har nothin’ any 
mo’; but my Hebenly Fader ! how she make 
dat ar ting talk! ’Clar to Moses, yis,:yo’ 
could har it a sighin’ ’n’ groanin’ an’ a laffin’ 
like any human, an’ then a singin’ de tars 


In yo’ eyes. | 

“Now, honey,’ says Hanner, ‘‘sing us one 
ob yo’ little songs, gal, jes’ one.” i 

3ut de gal hang back agin, ’n’ shook har 
head, ‘n’ den she put de banjo tn her lap, ’n’ 
lif de handkercher off her forhead a little, ’n’ 
dar wor a line ob gold, so to say, jes under 
it, like a frenge. lord, my heart wor in my 
mouth, ’n’ I hed a chokin’ that made me 
strangle, almos. But [ got. up, ’n’ yanked 
my throat har ’n’ dar, 'n’ walked off a little 


way, ’n’ by de time I’d come back, she wor 
singin’. 

Jest a clar, little, soft, birdy voice, it wor, 
chock full o’ music as.a mockin’ bird’s throp- 
ple, ’n’ I held my breath to har ; when all to 
once she stop, ’n’ de tars roll down her 
cheeks as she say : 

‘©, what did I sing dat for?” ’n’ de ban 
jo roll down, ’n’ up she spring, jest sobbin’ 
like her pore little heart a breakin’, ’n’ runs 
into de house. 

I could ’a’ killed myself to keep her from 
dat sorrow, whatever it wor, but dey didn't 
seem to notice. Dey all crowded ’bout me 
to git me to play for’em, an’ de black babies 
dey dance de fandango de way niggers wor 
born to dance, I b’leeve, fer I never saw de 
white folks ’t could do it. 

By ’n’ bye, I gits a word wid Hanner, ’n’ 
I ask : 

“Ts dat gal yo’ sister?” 

“Looks like it, don’t it?” says Hanner, 
laftin’, ‘“why, don’t yo’ see she’s 

didn’t know,” I said, slow like. Yes, 
I see derdifference, but dar wora look inde 
eyes like*her,.and de turn of de face,” ’n’ lots 
ob oder nonsense I got off, ’n’ ‘pears if 
liked 

“To tell de truf, she am a stranger har,” 
said Hanner, a little while after. “ She ben 
in de kar of an ole woman, who wor paid to_ 
car’ for her, ’cos her folks wor travelin’, but 
de ole woman come unfortnite like, ’n’ wor 
burned out,.’n’ de money stop comin’ long 
ago, an’ den she go out nursin’ to de las’, to 
take ker of dis chile. - Reckon she’s ob some 
consequence,” say Hanner, “or I wouldn't 
adopt her. She’s acute young un, ’n’ it don’t 
cost much to keep her, so she stays on.” 

‘She don't seem happy,” I venture to say, 
when de res’ ain’t listenin’. 

‘Lord, she don’ know what’s good for her, 
I reckon,” say Hanner. ‘‘She jest as well 
off as we uns—git’s to eat, ’n’ a kiver- 
in’ fer her head.” 

‘ T’ve a great min’ to leave de banjo har,” 
says I. ‘I don’t git no time to use it. Ef 
yer thought ‘t would make her happier, why. 
I'll do it, ef so be she take good car’ ob it.” 

see to dat,” says Hanner, ’n’ so I lef’ 
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my banjo to keep company wid my heart, ’n’ 
so de pore Clile. 

It wasn’t a bit cunnin’ of me, tho’ Charley 
declared dat I beat de Dutch for cunnin’. I 
jest did it out o’ kindness, ’n’ I kept follerin’ 
it up. By ’n’ by, June she seemed to be kind 
o’ pleased to see me, ‘n’ de ole folks dey 
liked my music, ’n’ didn’t ’pear to think June 
wor anythin’ but a chile, so dey lef’ us to- 
vether, ’n’ sometimes I’d took har to ride. 
Well, I don’ know whar heaven ts ’zactly, but 
ef it ain’t whar de gal of yo’ heart is snug- 
sled down aside o’ yo’, turnin’ up her sweet 
face when you speak, an’ blushin’’n’ smilin’, 
den it hadn’t ought to be nowhar. 

I got to love dat chile as de apple of my 
eye. I love her dat much so I dassn’t touch 
de tip of de end of her little finger, ‘cause it 
seem so sacred like. I knowed she wor good, 
‘n’ innereent, sweet, ’n’ I hedn’t been any 
of it. But I never went anear her that I 
didn’t seem to be lifted up into purer air, ’nv 
I never thought of her that I didn’t swar I'd 
be good for her sake. . 

“You call me ‘ June,’ too, don't you ee 
she say one day, when we wor walkin’ roun’ 
by de house in de corn field. 

“Ves, isn’t dat yourname?” I say. “It 
ought to be, ’cause de birds sing ’n’ de flow- 
ers blossom dat ar month.” 

She blush ’n’ laugh. 

‘No, it's not my name exactly,” says my 
little lady. 

‘Ten what is your real name ?” 

“Won't you.laugh if I tell you? 
body does—I mean among these people— 
so I keep it to myself.” 3 

‘“Of-course, I won't laugh,” I say. 

“Well, then, my right name is Juliette 
Seraphina. Old nurse told me it was—for 
my mother’n’ my grandmother. She always 
called me June, and so they did at school. 
Now, everybody does; I suppose it’s well 
enough, but it’s queer.” 

“Tt’s ‘pretty,’ I said. 
been to school, honey.” 

yes. ‘I-can‘read ’n’ write; can you 

Most proud and happy was I to be able to 
answer “yes” to that question. | 

‘* But, then,” she went on, ‘I was taken 


Every- 


“Then. you have 
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away.so young, and sent off with nurse. I 
never went again,” she said, in a sorrowful 
voice, ‘but the dear old Colonel taught me 
right along, not only one thing, but music 
and dancing.” 

‘An’ who might .the old Colonel be ?” I 
ask, wantin’ to get at her history. 

‘‘He lived in the big house, where my 
nurse staid, and was somebody who knew 
my folks. He had a housekeeper and a 
great many servants, but nurse and I were 
his favorites. We didn’t need to work, and 
could go where we pleased. Then he died 
suddenly, and left nurse a little house and 
some money, which she put the bank. 
The bank failed, and her house burned 
down, and that just seemed to ruin every- 
thing. For a whole year after that, poor 
nurse struggled to get a living for her and 
me, and then she was taken sick, and died 
so soon! The family where we were stay- 
ing were very good to her, but they couldn't 
keep me, and nurse was almost wild. Then 
Hannah came to visit there, and after a good 
deal of talk, and after nurse had begged her, 
she said she would take care of me.” 

‘Hanner is a good girl,” I said; ‘* you 
are glad she took you ?” | 

Her eyes seemed lookin’ miles away. 


‘What could I do ?—but I] don’t feel_a’ 


bit at home—it’s all so different. It isn’t 
because they’re black— I’m used to black 
people, and probably I’m one of them my- 
self——but they’re not like nurse. She had 
the manners of a lady, and she had some 
education, too. She taught me a great 
many nice things-—but here!” Suddenly 
her head fell, and she burst into tears. 

I don’t know what I said. 
hind the big gum tree, nobody but our two 
selves, n’ the first thing I knewed, her glory 
of a little head was on my bosom, ’n’ I hed 
my arms round her, holdin’ her tight as if 
I'd never let her go. 

“June,” say I, all tremblin’, an’ whisperin’, 


We were be- 


take yo’ away ! 
“QO, will you ? will you ?”’ she cried, look- 
ing up into my face with dem hebermy 
eyes. 
“Tf—if -youthink you can like me, June 
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—~if—-if—you think you are one of ws, you 
know. I’m not a white man—yo’ can see 
dat.” 

‘*()! but you’re so good, ’n’ so handsome,” 
shecried, “ an’so kind to me! I think of you 
all the time ; it is all that makes my life en- 
durable.” | 

I’ve hear folks talk of walkin’ on air, but 
I think dat minit I walked on de stars—the 
air wor too common-place : I wor jest raised 
bodily. I’ve kep de feelin’ in a measure ever 
since, ’n’ I don’ think I shall lose it——-not 
even when I lose dat part o’ myself dat 1s 
give to my keepin’. 

“Den you love me!” I said. 

“Indeed, I do love you, with all, all my 
heart !” an’ she said it solemn like: yes, she 


said it with dem honest, beautiful eyes look- 


in’ into mine, ’n’ then she slid inter my arms, 
as if she never cared to leave ’em again. 

“June; I said, take. you. away, ’n’ 
soon. I’m savin’ a little money, ’n’ I’ve 
got an ole aunt, who tole me if ever I mar- 
ried to come right dar, for she means me to 
have de little house ’n’ farm she own, ‘n’ it 
would do her good to hev my wife ’n’ me 
‘round a little while ‘fore she died.” 

goodness !”: she’ half scream, 
should have to be married ?” 

“Why, ves, in course,” I said. 

“Yes, yes, I see,” she said, noddin’ her 
pretty little head, ‘‘ but I’m only a child, you 
know; I’m not sixteen yet; please wait till 
I’m sixteen. Nurse said my mother was 
married when she was sixteen.” 

“How long will that be, honey ?” I ask. 
“You know I can’t deny you nothin’.” 

“Why, let me see; I was ‘fifteen last 
March; can’t yousee ?—it will be six months. 
Where will you take me to, for all that time 2?” 

Well, I wor staggered, for what could I 
say? She wor that childish and innercent ! 
Besides, I'd promised to take car’ of her. 


(June, 


Lot’s 0’ plans come inter my head, but none 
of dem would seem fer to do, ’n’ I got-mo’ 
’n’ mo’ perplexed, tryin’ to think. 

‘Ef I on’y had a mother ora sister!” | 
said, thinkin’, as it wor, out loud. 

“You’re as poor as I am,” she said, smil- 
in. haven't got anybody, either—not 
even an aunt.” 

“T’'ll tell you what do,” I said; 
write to Aunt Lucy. She hasn’t got a chick 
or a child, ’n’ I know she would love you for 
your own sake as wellas mine. She’s on my 


_father’s side, ’n’ near as white as Iam. ’N’ 


after I’ve writ, ’n’ she’s decided, Ill lay my 
plans to git you thar. I don't expect but 
what they'd make a big fuss har, but yo’ 
don't b’‘long to ’em ; they haven’t no rights 
to hold you.” 

“No,” ~say.-she, theyon’y: give. .me 
home, ‘n’ they’re not a bit nice, specially the 
big boys.” 

I’d seen that myself. Id hern dem joke 
her, ‘n’ talk n their miserable lingo ’t she 
didn’t understand ; but I'd held in. fer her 
sake, fo’ I knew if I got thar ill will, I> 
couldn't come ther any longer as a friend, 
'n’ I'd hev to give up June, ‘less I could meet 
her somewher else, ’n’ as long as they kep’ 
sood-natured, why, I ‘lowed things to pass 
that wor disagreeable... But one thing wor 
certain, June mustn’t stay thar any longer ’n 
could be helped; I’d got to set my wits to 
work, 

I went home dat day, happy as a king. 
Wasn't nothin’ didn't suit me, ‘cept when 
Charley called out when I were goin’ pas’ de 
forge : 

“Hello, Dan! when’s de weddin’ comin’ 
off? I wants ter kiss de bride.” 

Kiss de bride! he! 

‘“ No man kisses my wife,” I says back ;’n’ 
he yells after me, laffin’: 

Wait till yo’ gits her’ 

Mary A. Dennison. 
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A ROADSIDE REMEMBRANCES 


The green marsh-mallows our new road were lining, 

And teasels, from. their prickly height inclining, 

looked down upon the spot where they were dining, 
In childish play, 

Long years ago. It seems but yesterday. 


Threé children, round their tiny tea-set clustered ; 

They cared not that the North wind rudely blustered ; 

They bravely sang all songs their memories mustered, 
Nor even dreamed | 

That life could be less glad than then it seemed. 


What if, O North Wind, thou, a message bringing, 
Hadst said to him who was the loudest singing 
“ Before the snow-gates of the north were swinging 
Aside for me, 
I saw, sate waiting there, a gift for thee. 


‘Tt was an iceberg, cold in whiteness shining. 
And this, when thou shalt be beneath reclining, 
Shall be thy gravestone. Not of such designing 

As men devise, 
Yet marked with words read but by angel-eyes.” 


What if the low. green grass had murmured, saying, 
“Short, too, for thee, sweet maid-child, is thy staying 
On this side heaven; though now, in merry playing, 
days go: by, 
Beneath the grass thy laughing face shall lie.” 


Still sings the North Wind songs to those who listen, 
A different song perchance, to each quick ear. 
Still grasses in the teasels’ shadow glisten, 

But two dear faces never, more appear. 

© little playmates, still I pause to wonder 
What fair new road of heaven you walk today ; 
And still I keep, though we are years asunder, 
The little tea-set of our childish play. 

Mary Bamford. 
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THE influence of Emmanuel Swedenborg’s 
revelations and doctrines on the world’s 
ways of thinking has been so silent that we 
can almost liken it to the wind, whose 


sound we hear, although we cannot tell from | 


whence it came nor whither it goes. Like 
the wind, too, it has blown away chaff and 
has brought seed. Swedenborg’s scientific 
labors led him, a man of pure science, to 
consider the relation between the soul and 
the body, and in doing this to abandon 
scientific methods, so called, although he 
constantly kent in view the plane on which 
scientific vesults lie. It may be said of him 


-either that he was in the current in which the 
world was going to move, or that he made: 


that current. It is quite certain that ortho- 
dox divines can and do assent to many of 
his doctrines now, without at all recognizing 
the current which has brought such doc- 
trines tothem. “lhe remarkable thing about 
his mysticism, and perhaps the sign that his 
purpose was truth for truth’s sake, is that he 
made absolutely no attempt to found a 
school. He simply put his writings forth 
for the use of those who might remain in 
the churches, and_ still add his spiritual and 
celestial meanings, in their degrees, to the 
literal degree in which they were. So far as 
we know, he not only founded no school, 
but had no formal church until comparative- 
ly recently. ‘The New Jerusalem Church of 
England and America simply takes his doc- 
trines and interprets them, without adding to 
them in the least. No single priest of this 
church has claimed celestial illumination like 
his own. Blind faith in him is aS charac: 
teristic of the New Jerusalem Church, as 
blind faith in the lathers was of the Komish 
church in the middle ages. Yet he very es- 


pecially disclaimed being a finality,and declar-. 


ed himself merely a revealer of certain truths. 
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There was no reason why these truths might 
not have even further and higher meanings, 
above the celestial Ones apparent to him. 
His doctrines are simple and _ siraight, and 
appeal to the plainest persons ; but naturally 
their intellectual attraction 1s chiefly for 
subtle and philosophic minds. We see their 
hold, for instance, on a mind like Balzac’s, in 
the novel of *“‘Seraphita,” one of the most 
subtly thoughtful of books 

Precisely because Swedenborg founded 
noschool nor sect, and because he disclaimed 
being a finality in himself, it seems strange 
that so faras we know, no follower, claiming 
to carry on and ultimate his doctrines, should 
have arisen until comparatively lately. The 
succession, however, has not remained un- 
nlled. Thomas Lake Harris has taken up. 
in this country, Swedenborg’s mystic doc- 
trines, and has developed them stiil further. 
He is, perhaps, the leading mystic of the age. 
He has attempted to embody his mysticism 
in a community which had its seat first in 
New York State, and more recently at Santa 
Rosa, in California. After a series of very 
remarkable sermons, which he preached in 
various parts of England, he attracted to him. 
self several English men and women, who 
followed him to America. ‘The first among 
these were Lawrence Oliphant and his 
mother and wife. ‘lhe son now gives us In 
serious form the result of a discipleship of 
the thirty best years of his lite, spent in the 
pursuit of spiritual truth and personal devel- 
opment; a pursuit which he became. con- 
vinced, after trying the highest prizes set up 
by the world, was the only one worth enter- 
ing the lists for. We know Mr. Oliphant on 
this side the ocean asa disciple of Mr. Har- 
ris; but on the other, when he obeyed the 
call * Leave all and follow me,” he was known 
as a brilliant and successful diplomatist and 
man of the world, in the intimacy of princes 
and palaces. But the nets of diplomacy are 
not more engrossing to the man who has once 
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a 


gazed on the supreme fascinations of occult 
knowledge, than were Peters fishing nets, 
when the voice and magnetic presence drew 
him from his ‘‘all” to become a fisher of men. 

What has the apostle found in this, the 
most dangerous career a mancan enter? In 
the career which, if not ending in martyrdom, 
as in the early ages, has wrecked many a man 
in madness and folly, fanaticism and insani- 
ties, or, at least, in things called such by a 
world perhaps not altogether sane itself. It 
is a question of the highest interest to those 
who saw him set forth—just as men watch 
for the return of a North Pole explorer, or of 
the leader of a foriorn hope. ‘Has he discov- 
ered anything in these unknown regions that 
may be vital to mankind, or that will inspire 
us to take the satne voyage? The answer to 
this, each man will make according to his 
own genius, after reading in Sympnreumata 
the account of the new country discovered, 
ana the course to be taken to reach it. But 
he brings back accounts which, if true, are 
more important to the race than fhe discov- 
ery of the North Pole or of the sources of 
the Nile. 

The first step to take is one which Bacon 
describes thus: ‘‘ Were there a single man,” 
he says, ‘to be found with sufficient firmness 
to efface from his mind the theories and no- 
tions regularly received, and to apply his 1n- 
tellect free-and without prejudice, the best 
hopes might be entertained of his success.” 
Thus the very first step consists in throwing 
away, or at least In Ignoring, that accumu- 
lated physical and mental experience of the 
race which we call its reason, and in substi- 
tuting an individual reason based on individ- 
ual experience. Mr. Oliphant has made this 
desperate leap for us, and his report. is that 
the way ts still a pilgrim’s progress sustained 
by heavenly aids, and that the end ts the re- 
demption of the world from sin and misery, 
and the return of the race to the original 
Intention of its being. close union with the 
Iivine. 

He says in his preface that he is only the 
editor and amanuensis to the writer of the 
pages to follow, although they embody strict- 
ly his own convictions and experiences. Since 


the writer shrinks from publicity, the incog- 
nita must be respected, and the matter treat- 
ed as Mr. Oliphant’s own. 

He takes us through nineteen chapters in 
the development of the new faith. These 
chapters bear the following headings : The 
Karthly Malady; The Divine Descent; The 
Invisible Battle ; The Testimony of the Ages; 
The Messianic Presence; Love ; The Sub- 
surface World; The Revelation of Secrets ; 
The Call to Woman ; The Response of Wo- 
man; Intellect; The New Sociology; The 
New Faculty ; Spiritual Phenomena; The 
Latent Manhood; Christ; God with Us; 
The Freedom of the Enslaved; ‘The Work 
of the Free. We can compliment the care- 
ful editing of the book, as the heading of 
each chapter is an effectual and telling index 
of its contents, and under each _ heading Is a 
careful analysis of the particular content. In 
addition tp this, at. the top of each page, is 
its leading idea, resumed in two or three 
words. It would be well if as much praise 
could be given to the language of the book 
itself: ‘Ris abounds in involved sentences, 
sometimes a page long. The convictions 
and ideas are presented in terms which, per- 
haps of necessity, assume a sort of technical- 
ity repellant to the student of the exact sci- 
ences, who requires his definitions of terms 
at the very outset, and is not prepared to 
learn them in the effort to penetrate into the 
spirit of the ideas they convey. 

The tithe of Mr. Oliphant’s book is its 
text, as it should be, and the book is the de- 
velopment of the text. The leading thought 
is that the world is entering an advanced ev- 
olutionary period, pyschic as well as material. 
The leading doctrine is the Sympneuma. 

The advance of the age in scientific dis- 
coveries, 11 their uses, and in their appli- 
ance to material life, is the forerunner of the 
advance of the age in the knowledge of the 
eternal mysteries. Mr. Oliphant speaks of 
the ebb and flow of divine vitalities upon 
earth’s shores, of periodic accessions of moral 
power which break at long intervals upon 
the history of the world. When he adds 
that each such period has invariably been 
recognized by the highest natures of the 
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preceding age, we are reminded of the 
Buddhistic theory of the structure of the 
world, as interpreted to the western mind in 
Mr. Sinnett’s ‘‘ Esoteric Buddhism.” One 
thinks of the world-periods of that system, 
of its sixth-era men who are found in the pre- 
ceding world-period, of Mr. Sinnett’s descrip- 
tion of the rush of the inflowing tide, its ebb 
and its rest before a fresh influx. Mr. Ruskin, 
another seer, constantly refers to the  possi- 
bility of some new vital energy developing 
itself under the conditions of modern human 
life. 
support of Mr. Oliphant’s zeneral theme of 
the immanence of spirit throughout each age, 
that similar ideas should reach the world’sears 
at the same moment from such dissimilar 
sources. They sudden!y appear, without ap- 
parent origin, until first the minds of men and 
then of nations are penetrated with them. -An 
instance of this is the idea of the Virgin Moth- 
er, the Child, the Savior; ideas which are 
found in some form in the religions of. al- 
most all nations. 

The century in which we live witnesses, 
according to Mr. Oliphant, the development 
In man of an acute sensitiveness for perceiv- 
ing the finer sensations of his own. physical 
organism. This is the result of a silent ev- 
olution, and the present is the, evd of a pe- 
riod whose beginning disappears in the infi- 
nite remoteness of time. Special evolution- 
ary forces are now for the first time specially 
active in the human race, A return -to the 
conditions under which divine vitalities. in- 
fluence the human organism is now first pos 
sible. Thus, the return of the faculty and 
the power to test and perceive it are coincl- 
dent. ‘These forces are the efforts of a high 
order of spiritual beings, who made one with 
the human race when it existed in its oriai- 


nal intention, before the. so-called “fall. of 


man.” ‘These beings are, each one, the spirit- 
ual sex-complements or mates of each man, 
with access to his soul, body and mind, in- 
spiring him with more vitality, and unfolding 
to him new senses and finer activities within 
Such a being is called the 
Greek 


the old ones. 


‘“Sympneuma,” a word. signifying 


‘breathing with “in conjunction with 


Sympneumata. 


It is a striking thought, and one in 


June, 


but Mr. Oliphant gives for it the various 
synonyms of spirit, angel, the love, or the in- 
spiring soul. He declares that he speaks from 
personal experience of union with his own 
celestial mate, as well as from the experience 
of the band who were with Mr. Harris in 
California, and who are now carrying on their 
psychical development in the Holy Land, un- 
der the leadership of Mr. Oliphant, who dates 
this volume from the slopes of Mount Carmel. 

I will quote a passage in which, although 
Mr. Oliphant does not appeal to tradition 
as authority, he uses it to show that the germ 
of this doctrine has always been latent in the 
world. 


Among the most fundamental of the occult doc- 
trines which were gathered by the Kabbalistic teach 
ers, is the one which asserts that every soul, like 
is androgynous 1n- its original state, though. it 
now. separates on its approach to the earth into a 
male and female part; but that the reunion. of these 
parts, either by marriage on the earth or after death, 
Is its destined Consummation. The Sohar maintains 
distinetly that this united condition: belonged to the 
unfallen racé—the protoplasts whose truly human 
and perfect bodies partook of none of the gross. mat- 
ter which constitutes ours, but were perfectly 
and ethereal substance, possessing the capacity of 
permeation throughout the spaces of other human: be 
Ings and of nature... The statement is attributed by 
Clement of Alexandria, a father of the second century, 
come, 


the divine Kingdom would 


one, and that which is without 


to Christ, that 
two should be 
as: that which is within, and the male with the female 
neither male nor female.’ In later.times the idea has 
reappeared in the form of doctrine under the impulse 
of various teachers, of whom -kmmanuel Sweden- 
borg, of the last century,:and Phomas. Lake Iarris, 
of this, may be mentioned as the most recent and re- 


markable. 


The consequence to the race of this sym- 
pathetic union 1s its gradual regeneration. 
Each man who lives in the sphere of the 
sympneumata is, as to his own soul and 
body, in the joys and satisfaction of a perfect 
love. Life has for him no other unrest than 
the fact that he zs his brother’s keeper, and 
that so long as sin and sorrow remain any- 
where, each man must bear the burden of 
the all. The first chapter of Svwpneumata 
treats of man at his creation and fall. The 
literal belief in the words of the first of -Gen- 


esis. that the whole creation was finished 
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and rounded off in six of our days,.and that 
our first mother brought simple ruin to the 
human race from the act of eating an apple 
that was not ripe for her, Mr. Oliphant would 
interpret as the direct consequence of the 
gross materiality that arose from man’s fall. 
The theory he advances is deeply interesting, 
but I must’ refer the reader to study it for 
himself; only remarking. that in close con- 
nection with this chapter is the seventh, 
which continues and developes the theory, 
and describes the properties of the original 
human organism and the cause of the grad- 
ual loss of these properties. ‘This theory ex- 
plains the position of woman on the earth as 
it has been, and predicts her future. Mr. 
Oliphant says that up to the time of Christ, 
“the whole understanding of life is a male 
understanding of a male world.” He looks 
for the partial and gradual cessation of race 
reproduction as the human race is now consti- 
tuted, and he foresees the formation of a new 
race, which shall not be part human and part 
brute, as now, but wholly human. He also 
anticipates a much longer duration of life on 
earth for each man than he now enjoys. I 
will quote a few thoughts from the eighteenth 
chapter, which have almost the form of apo- 
—thegms: 

‘The legitimate claim of each person, the claim 
most difficult to exact of modern societary develop- 
ment, 1s to be himself. This is the only basis of 
that perfect altruism which would redeem society.” 

‘* There are two tendencies among those who lead 
progress: one to develop higher and subtler qualities 
painfully, because of impressions stamped on méntal- 
ity from without, social prejudices, religious formule, 
rationalistic dogmatism, and all the rest of the ma- 
terial which man might dominate, but which controls 
him; and the other tendency, to grasp: pleasure in 
recklessness of pure and noble sentiment, which cor- 
rupts and degrades, urging a limited set of faculties 
to hyperdevelopment, and leaving in absolute. atro- 
phy the larger wealth of others with which they are 


endowed,” 


‘* Highest growth would transcend pain, and keen-. 


est pleasure must be free of debasement. Whatever 
in man is pure, true, human, divine,,.js essentially 
both progressive and delightful.” 

“That man will escape the degradation of false 
pleasure and the slow developméntéby false pain, 
who will turn faithfully to the gathering ground of 
all essential forces within his own souk. Hle will find 


that he belongs to a new race,-and his pain and 
weakness and folly come from not knowing this.”’ 

**One claim uprears itself in holiest lawfulness 
the world’s cry for redemption—and lo! the God 
that meets you in the’ eternal sanctuary of yourself 
comes but for that.” 


Specially noticeable is the moderate tone 
of the last chapter, ‘‘ The Work of the Free.” 
One dreads lest it should offer fanatical prom- 
ises of immediate settlement of the thousand- 
sided social and political problems of the age. 
But their resolution is to come gradually, 
through the soul’s growth into new faculties. 
The absolute incapacity of man’s snd for 
devising any fixed plan for such solution is 
declared. The principle denied by the world, 
that man should live simply for God and for 
man, is. the very life principle ‘‘ of the scat- 
tered members of this inseverable fraternity,” 
who believe as Mr. Oliphant believes. 

No one can deny that this is a noble con- 
clusion. As tothe method of developing the 
general theory of the diffusion of divinity in- 
to mankind through the sympneumata, and 
many other interesting points, the inquirer 
into such matters is recommended to a pe- 
rusal of the book itself. It touches among 
other points upon Darwin’s theory of the ev- 
olution of man from a lower order of animal, 
and shows how far and why this theory Is 
true, and where and why it meets its im- 
passable limitations. Perhaps the presidents 
and members of psychical societies, who 
seem to be turning with some impatience 
from their present methods and lines of in- 
vestigation, might take some valuable hints 
from Mr. Oliphant. ‘They may unexpected- 
ly find themselves in the presence of the 
larwin of the science of the soul, the mas- 
ter of the great psychical opportunity which 
Miss Phelps has lately held out as the great 
vacancy of the age waiting to be filled. 

Mr? Oliphant presents the problems of life, 
and death and love in a new and suggestive 
way. Whatever objections may be made to 
his theories, as not proven (and only a life 
lived can prove them), no doubt can exist 
that if his theories result as he prophesies, 
their tendency is ennobling in the highest 
degree to the human race. 

Sara Carr Upton. 
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RECENT. VERSE. 


IN continuing our review of recently issued 
verses, we must needs drop the adjective 
‘“minor ” from its title, in deference to a small 
volume of Mr. Whittier’s latest poems, which 
comes under our notice this month.  Al- 
though this volume contains no poem of 
great significance, it is impossible to class 
any work from the hand of a major poet as 
minor verse. With this one exception, we 
have to notice this month, as last, only the 
work of novices, or of authors very slightly 
known. 

Beyond the Veil, is a mere pamphlet slip, 
containing, in verse by no means devoid of 
a fair amount of dignity and grace, a plea 
for faith in universal salvation. ‘The form ts 
that of a parable, and may be fairly indicated 
by a couple of extracts : 


Poor soul ! and didst thou think that little space_ 
- Of time on earth was all wherein the grace 

Of (aod was open to thee ?--that the tomb, 

Sealed once, for good or ill, thy final doom ? 

And were that like to One whose tenderness 

Is infinite as His Almightiness 

Didst thou not dream that in the outmost part 

Of all, His voice divine might reach the heart, 

And draw thee, ever nearer, on and on, 

Unto himself ? 


Not here the end here ! 
Intinite tenderness 
Hath infinite ways, we know, 


To save and bless. 


Nor dooms: to eternal woe 
The souldsthat learns 

Through sin (if it must be so) 
That. sears and burns. 


since all Shadow comes from Licht, 
Hfaving veons to bud and grow, 
surely Good from Sia, at last, 


Shall spring also. 


» 


Consolation and Other Poems is for the 
most part entirely commonplace. It dips 

1 Beyond the Veil,” By Alice Williams Brotherton, 
Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Co. 1886. 


2 Consolation and Other Poems. By Abraham Perry 
Miller. New York: Brentano Bros.  -1886: 


IT. 


below the commonplace occasionally by 
virtue of a defective sense of humor, which 
makes possible, for instance, a parody of 
The Raven, in which a “fair ghost” takes 
the place of the raven, and is questioned and 
answers as follows : 


** Spirit,’ said I, “maid immortal! sent this night 
through Heaven's portal, 
Tell me, is our love eternal ?’ 


“Yes,” she. said; 
‘* forever sure ; 

And it cannot swerve or vary, for I am thy true 
love, Mary, 

And, though seeming light and: airy, [-am realas 
of yore.” 


Or again, the poet condoles; with the utmost 
fervor and good faith, with ‘a friend, also a 
poet, who has apparently been refused by a 
lady whom he expected to find unable to 
resist his poetry, but who, on the contrary, 
refused him on account of the poetry! 


Hlow didst thou look: to this high gift of song, 

To win thee triumph over every wrong, 

While in thy heart forever rose the thought 

That this high power would bring thee love unsought ? 
O, misplaced love! Her heart, unskilled-and_ hard, 
Overlooked the man because she scorned the bard. 


On the other hand, there is occasionally 
some spirit and color, rather above the com- 
monplace, especially in descriptions of na- 
ture; and there is here and there a rather 
happy stanza, as | 


The golden sun goes up the sky, 
The blue dome bends above; 

‘Pull life,” he says, ‘that has no grief ; 
* Dull life that has no love.” 


Finally, we come to the smallest and sim- 
plest of all these volumes of minor verse, 


-and incomparably the best, 4 Book of Vers- 


ess by Augustus Mendon Lord. Indeed, 
it impresses us as by far the most good and 
hopeful book from a new poet that the Ovrr- 
LAND has ever yet had occasion to reveiw. 
We do not know that we can give the reader 

3. Book of . Verses. By Augustus Mendon Lord. 
Cambridge, 1886. 
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adequate reason for .the strong impression 


these simple poems have made upon us—an 
impression renewed as we take up the book 
for a second reading. ‘They have no strik- 
ing conceits, no new or wonderful thought, 
no very great amount of lyric or descriptive 
beauty, no deep thrill of emotion; yet, as 
the jaded reviéwer turns over the pages, 
there steals upon him from them the almost 
forgotten breath of ‘‘ der. ex?’ ge alte Lied” 
the old, everlasting charm of Poetry, almost 
vanished from books of verse in this ‘‘twi- 
light of the poets.” Healthy, noble, genu- 
ine, Mr. Lord’s little poems set one search- 
ing in Longfellow’s and Whittier’s young 
work for their prototypes; yet there is no 
echo of these poets in them—they are only 
inspired by the same sort of mind and mo- 
tive. It would be very premature to say that 
possibly they may promise some large devel- 
opment—indeed, we do not see in them 
power or originality enough to make this 
probable—but they are growths from the 
same root that sent up such poetry as Long. 
fellow’s. ‘lhe author, too, must be young ; 
for it cannot be much more than half-a-dozen 
vears since we readin some one of the col- 


lege papers. the following, which we now - 


meet again in the little book. 


free Lances. 

A-riding, a-riding, 1 the growing morning light ; 

The bugles blow, and. all a-row our lances. glitter 
bright. 

Along the winding river, beside the beached sea, 

By lonely tower or high-walled town, or heathy waste 
of lea; 

Where’er we go, whate’er good cause our strong right 
arms may claim, 

God guide us, merry gentlemen, and keep ourswords 
from shame! 

We cater for no lady's whims, we-serve nor church 
nor lords, 

But worship upon God's green hills, and love our 
own bright swords, 

Let friars pray and striplings love, and courtiers bend 
the knee, 

White blood is hot and muscle tirm, our hearts and 
hands are free. 

A-riding, a-riding—the east is all aflame ! 

(,od guide us, merry gentlemen, and keep our swords 


from shame. 


The spirit, the lyric dash, the phrasing of 


this are very unusual in college poetry. 
Again, we quote a few brief poems to illus- 
trate especially the moral insight of the book: 
Aurea Mediocrttas, 
To fawn andipander to our own conceit, 
In guise of search for truth or love of beauty, 
To warp the,soul’s growth in the wasteful heat 
Of passion for some vague ideal duty- 
Is this life’s best aim 2—nay, then, yield the prize 
To short-lived pains, and joys that cannot bless, 
And blind the spirit’s upward-looking eyes 
With petty dust of litthe meannesses ! 
In God’s world we must live, and not in one 
Made up of our own dreams and whims, nor shun 
Its hopes and doubts, its erring love and hate. 
saida voice, thy anger is half just ; 
Yet, in that higher vision keep thy trust ;_ 
Work in the small, inspired by the great !” 


Again, a stanza from another poem : 


And even the weakest in the fight 
Wear valor’s noblest charm, 

Who pray, not for a sword more light, 
But for stronger arm. 


And here are two poems illustrating the de- 
scriptive side : 
The Dark Day. 
A low, gray sky, a freshening wind, 
A cold scent of the misty sea ; 


Before, the barren dunes ; behind, 
The level meadows far and free. 


And hark ! from o’er the bleak sea-wall, 
A muftiled intermittent roar ; 

The swinging surf’s slow rise and fall 
Around the desolate, kelp-strewn shore. 


Head Cliff 


The dark rock lifts its monolith gigantic 
In mighty stairs, clear cut against the sky, 
And sudden falls to where the cold Atlantic 
Welters and whitens ineffectually. 


First, along hush, as if the smooth waves, scheming, 
Whispered some secret watchword down their line ; 
Then in close ranks, with wild foam-banners stream- 
ing, 
They dash clear up the boulders’ black incline, 
[In vain—the upper wall with front reliant, 
Unyielding, meets their onset’s crushing roar, 
And the green waters, routea but defiant, 
In maddened circles backward crowd and pour. 


Hour after hour I watch them falling, lifting, 
And hear the crisp splash of the whirling spray ; 
()r turn to see the half-lights strangly shifting 
Along the cliff’s far heights and hollows gray ; 
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The storm-stained heights where loving eyes discover 
Soft mingled colors delicately laid, 

And tufts of furze where white-winged sea-birds hover, 
Flashing across the purple depths of shade. 


So, mid the surf’s hoarse war and strife impressive, 
The great crag stands in awful loneliness, 

While gently round its peaks and ledges massive 
The lingering summer folds its last caress. 


One more, and this, to our mind, the 
best, artistically speaking, in the book : 


A Breath of fresh. Air. 

So from the crowded rooms, from the giggling, and 
dancing, and singing 

(Singing Italian, of course, and dancing one long 
weary waltz), 

Into the cool Spring night he passed with a deep 
breath of freedom; 

Broad on his eager sight broke the-blue reaches of 
sky, 

And from the budding trees and the newly turned 
loam of the farm lands, 

Fresh to his nostrils came the scents of re-vivified 
growth. 

Grateful the stillness was, unbroken save by the 


piping, 


Rhythmic and softly clear, of frogs in the river be- 


yond ; 

Only on crossing the bridge, when he stopped to Iis- 
ten more closely, 

This, too, suddenly ceased—dead silence in’ water 
and air; 

buggas he turned away and left the river behind him, 

Lo ! the soft piping began, rhythmic and clear as be- 
fore. 


We are all on the lookout for the new po- 
ets, and we risk discomfiture whenever we fix 
on this or that young writer as one of them. 
Whether Mr. Lord can keep up to the mark 
of this little volume—still more, whether he 
can improve upon it—we cannot hazard a 
guess. Comparing his work, however, with 
that of one new writer who has, perhaps, 
more than any other, been fixed upon 
as destined to greatness, Miss Edith Thom- 
as, we do not hesitate to say that in our 
judgment Mr. Lord’s verses have beyond 
comparison more vitality and promise than 
hers. The book appears to be privately 
published, and may not be easily accessible, 
but we should advise those who are inter- 
ested in new poetry to try to see it. 

We have said above that Mr.: Whittier’s 
new volume contains no poem of great sig- 
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nificance. It is, however, most interesting 
to note how unquestionably one changes 
one’s clime, in turning from even the best 
work of “the minor poets” to the lightest 
work of a poet of real rank and long literary 
training. Just what place Mr. Whittier may 
occupy among the poets of all time, we are 
not curious to question here ; undoubtedly, 
one very much less than that which: he oc- 
cuples in the eyes of his cotemporaries— 
not because he is over-rated, but because he 
is local and limited: but, great or small, it 
must be a very real and worthy place. Many 
poems by obscure poets are feally better-— 
naming, one by one, the qualities of good 
poetry, and comparing—than any one in 
this book; we should say, for our own part, 
that several in Mr. Lord’s virgin collection 
are better: yet no one can turh over the 
pages and read carefully a stanza anywhere 
without knowing that it 1s the work of no 
novice, but of a veteran poet, who may fail 
to interest, may fall into repetition, but never 
Into crudity or inadequacy. It: is perfectly 
evident, for instance, in this last volume, 
that Mr. Whittier is subordinating the poet 
to the preacher not a little; but never does 
the thought fail to be important enough to 
justify the expression, nor the expression to- 
be dignified. enough to fit the thought. It 
is hardly possible to realize sufficiently how 
admirable and'rare a thing it is to thus write 
with adequacy —thougnt adequate to the ex- 
pression, and expression adequate to the 
thought, and both worthy of existence at all 
--except bycomparison with most contempo- 
raneous verse ; say with the magazine verse of 
the day. The names so lavishly catalogued 
in the concluding chapter of Mr. Stedman’s 
‘Poets of America” are a fair index to this ; 
and it is to be-remembered that it 1s a_ body 
of verse far superior to that which does not. 
get into the magazines. Already the fair 
and simple melodies of Whittier have become 
the poetry of an elder day. Where, except 
from him, could we find such lines as 


As with grief his grave they made, 
And his bow beside him laid, 

Pipe, and knife, and wampum-braid, — 
On the lodge-top overhead, 
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Preening smooth its breast of red 
And the brown coat that it wore, 
Sat a bird unknown before. 

And, as if with human tongue, 

‘* Mourn me not,” it said, or sung ; 
**T,/a bird, am still your son, 
Ilappier than if hunter fleet, 

Or a brave, before your feet 

Laying scalps in battle won. 

Friend of.man, my song shall cheer 
Lodge and corn-land ; hovering near, 
To each wigwam [ shall bring 
Tidings of the coming spring ; 
very child my voice shall know 
In the moon of melting snow, 
When the maple’s red bud swells, 
And the wind-tlower lifts its bells.” 


So perfectly straightforward and unaffect- 
ed is such poetry, that it must seriously puz- 
zle many an aspirant to understand why this 
is poetry and his own ts not; why this 1s 
simplicity and his is baldness. ‘lo write 
with natural, instead of artistically acquired, 
simplicity, and yet to write well, is rare 
enough. Whittier is, perhaps, the only poet 
we have who does it in an absolute, not a 
comparative, Gegree. 

The leading poem in the collection is 
Gregory’s Guest”’; ‘The Wood Giant,” 
“The Homestead,” How the Robin Came ”’ 
{an Algonquin legend, from which we have 
quoted above), ‘** The Two Elizabeths ” (St. 
Elizabeth of Thuringia, and Elizabeth Fry), 
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and three ‘‘Hymns from the Brahmo So- 
maj,” are the most ‘characteristic of the fol- 
lowing poems. Of all these, ‘‘ The Wood 
Giant” is, to our mind, the most like the 
author at his best. It is too long to quote, 
and has, besides, become somewhat familiar 
from magazine publication and newspaper 
reprinting. Two of the “Hymns of the 
Brahmo Somaj” (paraphrased from Mozoom- 
dar’s.account) we quote : 


I. 


Thy mercy, O Eternal One! 
by man unmeasured yet, 

In joy or grief, in shade or sun, — 

never will forget. 

I give the whole, and not a part, 
Of all Thou gavest me ; 

My goods, my life, my soul and heart, 
I yield them all to Thee. 


Il. 


We fast and plead, we weep and pray, 
From morning until even ; 

We feel to find the holy way, 
We knock at the gate of heaven ! 

And when in silent awe we wait, 
And word and sign forbear, 

The hinges of the golden gate 
Move soundless, to our prayer ! 

Who hears the eternal harmontes 
Can heed no outward word : 

Blind to all else is he who sees 
The vision of the Lord! 


RECENT. FICTION.—IL. 


AMONG the novels of the quarter, a con- 
siderable number are in- the convenient pa- 
per:-bound form of the various. “ series,” now 
much favored by the leading publishing hous- 
es, each one of which has its own particular 
style, most of them pretty and appropriate. 
It is evident that this form of publication 
for light novels, especially pirated ones, and 
for very cheap editions of the lighter class 
of old standard works, 1s increasingly popu- 
lar; and it deserves to be. Most of the se- 
ries are in as good type, as convenient pages, 
and as handy shape, as the cloth-bound vol- 


umes of the same houses. They thus escape 
on the one hand the extreme fragility, bad 
type, and inconvenient shape of the “ Frank- 
lin Square” and like cheap forms. On the 
other hand, they have all the permanency 
that is desirable for unimportant novels, and 
cost as much as ought to be paid for these ; 
while the form when used for cheap editions 
of standard books, serves a really missionary 
purpose in bringing these within reach of 
very many who can not afford them in any 
better form. 

We have said that the type is generally 
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excellent, but we must except that of the 
Harpers’ Handy Series, which is very small, 
though reasonably clear; and we have said 
that they are generally pretty and appropri- 
ate in style, but we must except a new series, 
begun by Cassell & Company, under title 
‘The Rainbow Series.” Its. appearance is 
inferior, and even vulgar, the light covers be- 
ing broadly smeared across with coarse red, 
green, and blue, while the titles of the two 
numbers received, 4 Crimson Stain.) and 
Morgans Fflorror,? would seem to indicate 
that the sensational is expressly intended in 
the series. 4 Crimson Stain confirms the 
Suspicion, for its intention is evidently to be 
quite luridly sensational, with blood avengers, 
secret rooms, abductions, villains, and like 
paraphernalia ; it 1s too weak, however, to 
be anything but tedious, and is, besides, gro- 


tesquely ignorant. AZorgan’s Horror is not 
“so bad as its companion, and not so bad as 


its name, being much like the usual common- 
place English novel, except for the addition 
of a few amazing incidents, such as that of 
the hero’s being picked up by his rival and 
dropped from the balcony of a lighthouse 
upon the rocks, and turning. up .in good 
health and spirits a little later, in time to car- 
ry off the bride at the last second of. the last 
minute. ‘This capacity to go through death 
uninjured appears to be a usual quality with 
the author's heroes and heroines, for they 
had similar experiences in the two novels 
from the same hand that we have previously 
reviewed here—‘* Sweet Mace” and * The 
Parson o’ |)umford.” 

Mauleverer’s Millions? Griselda,’ Hur- 
rishi and Until the Day Breaks,6 are also, 
so far as literary merits go, commonplace 
English novels, of a somewhat better type. 
They are pleasant enough and have no seri- 


tA Crimson Stain. By Annie Bradshaw. New 
Vork: Cassell & Co. . 1886. 

2 Morgan's Horror. By George Manville Fenn, New 
York: Cassell & Co. . 1886. 


Mauleverer’s Millions.” By S. Wemyss Reid. 
York: Harper Brothers, 1886, 

# Griselda.) New York: Harper Brothers. 1886, 

Hurrish.. By Hon. Emily Lawless.) New-York: 
farper Brothers, 188%, 

6 Until the Day Breaks. By Emily Spender... New 
York: Harper Brothers, 
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ous vices, and two or three of them are not 
without some significance, as indicating cur- 
rents of popular thought. in England. JAZaw- 
leverer’s Millions is chiefly a detective story, 
and contains a heavy villain ; not of the black- 
browed sort, but one who smiles and smiles 
in the most winning manner. ‘The device 
by which Mr. Mauleverer was murdered for 
his millions could not have failed to occur 
to any ingenious person, but in the story no 
one thinks of it at all. ‘The proving of it, 
however, would have been another matter, 
and itis rather unimaginative to do this by so 
simple a method as capturing the murderer’s 
written confession, in a cipher journal. G77- 
selda has an exceedingly unamiable hero, and 
an amiable heroine; and one sign of the 
times is that this young lady. reads Latin, 
and helps her father in writing a learned 
book—she, instead of her brothers, having’ 
inherited the family tendency to scholar- 
ship. 

Until the Day Breaks, this sign of the 
times is repeated, not incidentally, but with 
intent and emphasis ; for one of. the minor 
characters is a young girl who has inherited 
her father’s scholarly bent, and, to his anger 
and disgust, passes the Oxford examinations, 
and tries to borrow his copies of Greek: au- 
thors, while his son, to his disappointment 
and mortification, proves absolutely unfitted 
fora scholarly life. ‘The story, crudely enough 
but emphatically, holds up to detestation the 
disappointed vicar as a domestic tyrant, no 
less for repressing his daughter than for for- 
cing his son; and also, as a ridiculous one, 
berating the one in one breath for reading, 
the other in the next breath for not reading, 
Greek. Considering the wide circulation that 
novels of this sort appear to get, both in 
England and here, it is not a little significant 
to see the question of women’s education 
taking the aggressive In them thus; nor can 
it be without effect upon opinion. But this 
particular book is radical in every respect. 
The young lady who reads Greek, being re- 
fused permission to take herself from the fam- 
ily strain to keep up appearances and catch 
husbands, by teaching in a girls’ high school, 
serenely announces her intention to do so as 


f 
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soon as she is of age, and scoffs at the idea 
that her father can have any moral right to 
coerce her, against her best judgment, when 
once his legal right is over ; she declines to 


think of marriage, explaining, that as there 


are one million surplus women in Great Brit- 
ain, It is just as well for such as can take care 
of themselves, and be happy in single life, to 
withdraw from the market; and the destiny 
in which she disappears to be ‘happy ever 
after,’ is that of a high school teacher, with- 


out even the shadow of matrimony in the 


distance. The author repeatedly takes oc- 
casion to emphasize the hardships and injus- 
tice of the matrimonial situation—a country, 
that is, in which a million women must. al- 
ways remain unmarried, and yet girls must 
be trained for marriage as the one end of ex- 
istence, made incapable of occupying any 
happy or useful place in society, and despised 
as failures, if they do not marry, yet reproached 
and satirized as husband-hunters, because as 
a class, they try strenuously (as théy have 
been taught), to escape being among the un- 
providéd-for million. For class distinctions 
too, the author evidently has little respect, 
and her principal heroine expresses theo- 
logical convictions to the effect that she sees 
no ground logically possible between Roman- 
ism and Rationalism—she herself being no 
Romanist. The principal radical tenet of 
the book, however, is an unreserved sympa- 
thy with the Irish Nationalist cause. The 
hero is a Fenian ticket-of-leave man; the 
heroine, an English sympathizer, who counts 
herself happy to have a chance at last to “‘ die 
for Ireland.” We should think. the novel 
would be considered dangerous in many an 
Knglish vicarage ; but it seems to us a signifi- 


cant one, because when. new theories have 


reached the light novel, they must be becom- 
Ing pretty widely spread. 

Hlurrish, while of no more significance ina 
literary way than “Until the Day Breaks,” 
calls for attention also as a political ‘‘ straw.” 
It is not, however, apparently written by an 
English sympathizer with Ireland, but by 
some one familiar with the Irish peasantry. 
Its strongest sympithies appear to be with 
the perplexed proprietor class, so far as.this 
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consists of genuine Irishmen; but it is ex- 
ceedingly tolerant toward the peasant, even 
the moon-lighter, extenuating nothing, yet 
seeming to regard his moral condition as in- 
evitable, and in no wise his fault. There is 
no smoothing over whatever of the dirt, in 
dolence, and brutality; the local color is 
strong, and the story leaves one impressed 
with the hopelessness of mending matters 
under the present ~égzme. The author her- 
self attributes the state of affairs unhesitating- 
ly to the effect on the people’s minds of the 
English government, and iooks to autonomy 
as the only cure; yet she has not much 
faith in the “new kind” of Irish leaders, 
whom she regards as self-seekers, after what 
she calls the ‘‘ American fashion,” in a 
matter of course. manner, not at all flatter- 
ing to the political pride of the American 
reader. 


Adam Hepburn’s Vor is worth still less 
> 


as a piece of literature, than the preceding, 
but it falls outside their class. It is nota 
novel at all, but merely a religious story of 
the Covenanters. It is, indeed, properly a 
Presbyterian Sunday-school book, and would 
be a fairly good one, were it not somewhat 
intolerant. It can only confuse a child's 


moral sense, for instance, to represent a 


preacher arrested because he refused to move 
outside his own parish, as suffering for his re- 
ligion. When they refused toadopt Episco- 
pal forms in their services, when they held 
conventicles after exclusion from their pul- 
pits, they were defying the government for 
the sake of their faith ; but when they insist- 
ed upon remaining within certain limits, they 
were defying it for the sake of liberty—no less 
a sacred cause, it is true, and one which has 
doubtless been the real motive of many who 
supposed they were fighting or going to mar- 


_tyrdom for religion. It 1s a pity, however, to 


write historical stories in such a way as to 
give children the impression that the right 
and wrong of the struggle lay between the 
Covenant and the prayer-book, instead of be- 
tween liberty of conscience and tyranny, be- 
tween loyalty to conviction and interest. 


1 Adam Hepburn's Vow. By Annie E, Swan. New 
York: Cassell & 1886. 
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Ashes of Hopes, Without Blemisha and Ja-. 


cob Schuyler's Millions,s are fair American 
types of the same sort of commonplace novel 
that we have noticed above in its English 
form. Ashes of Hopes is quite crude, and 
could not give pleasure, even as the means 
of whiling away a vacant or tedious ‘ hour,” 
to a critical person; but it is entirely harm- 
less, and has a sort of sincerity about. it. 
It has an ornate cover, and occasionally 
drops into an ornate style, of a sort that be- 
trays a Southern hand; and some local de- 
tails confirm the suspicion that it 1s South- 
ern, though the “‘local color” is so_ trifling 
that one has to look a little for these. /Vzth- 
out Blemish is also Southern—at least in its 
location and its moral, but not in its style, 
which is simple and satisfactory. It is mild- 
ly interesting, touches lightly, but not with- 
out judgment, on a few of the problems of 
the ‘** New South,” defines and describes its 
characters agreeably and clearly, and “‘comes 
out right.” Facob Schuyler’s Millions has 
like virtues, with the addition of a little 
more originality of setting. The characters 
are all of the old Dutch families of New 
York and New Jersey, and the author seems 
to be conversant with their ways. The story 
turns on the question who shall inherit Ja- 
cob Schuyler’s millions, and a lost will and 
genealogical complications serve to mys- 
tify the matter quite successfully. The char- 
acters are really well bred, and the book falls 
into no lapses of taste. 

As much can scarcely be said for Miss 
Green's latest detective story, Mill Mys- 
tery." The mystery is an ingenious one, 
and the mystification—as usual in Miss 
Green's books—well kept up. But there 
were elements of really tragic power in the 
materials which she has used, and it seems 
a pity to have them wasted on so trivial a 

l Ashes of Hopes. By Julia A. Flisch. New York: 
Funk & Wagnalls. 1886. 

* Without Blemish. By Mrs. J. H. Walworth. New 


York: Cassell & Co, 1886, 

* Jacob Schuyler’s Millions, New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. £886, For sale in San Francisco by James 
T. White. 

Mill: Mystery. By Anna. Katherine Green. 
New York : Putnam's Sons. For sale in San 
Franciseo by Strickland & Pierson. 
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piece of work as this is. Had there been 
the higher artistic motive of the novel writer 
—the feeling for human nature and human 
experience—instead of the mere intent to 
construct an acceptable story—had the-au- 
thor been artist instead of artisan—the whole 
spirit and treatment would have been differ- 
ent. Miss-Green keeps always above the 
vulgar, or even the strictly sensational, in her 
stories, which seem to be modeled after what 
is really best of their class ; but in this last 
one she seems to have become a trifle taint- 
ed with the Florence Warden manner, in the 
treatment of the love affair. 
~ Some one who is said to be a young lady, 
but who poses as a cavalry officer over the sig- 
nature of “J. S. Winter,” has written several 
clever stories of barrack life, which not only 
show close familiarity with their subject, 
but were liked for some really good pathos 
and fun. > One of them, ‘“‘ Houp la,” we have 
already reviewed here. A number of brief 
sketches and stories are now issued by the 
same author, under the title of Cavalry 
Life. They are almost exclusively devoted 
to the love affairs and horse-play of the sub- 
alterns. They are decidedly bright, but very 
much less agreeable than the authors pre. 
vious work. ‘The young officers have some | 
engaging qualities; but there is in many of 
the love affairs an element of the second- 
rate, and the horse-play, at least in one case, 
reaches the disgusting. ‘There is, moreover, 
a tone, very unpleasant to one’s sense of jus- 
tice, of contempt for, and hardness to, the 
inferior in rank. Beauty and rank entitle 
the possessor to succeed in love, and alto- 
gether to be a person to be approved of; 
the uncouth in person, the tradesman, the at- 
torney’s daughter, may be tricked, defrauded, 
or ridiculed, without any one’s sympathy. 
One feels that the author has copied from 
life in these matters, but his—or her—own 
sentiments appear to flow with those of the 
characters in the stories. 

Two English books and two American 
ones that are not commonplace, each of 

* Cavalry Life ; or Sketches and Stories in. Barracks 
and Out. By J..S. Winter. New York : Harper & 
Bros, 1886, For sale inS, F, by A. Bancroft. & Co. 
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which has had more intelligence than the 
average put into its composition, come be- 
fore us in a group. With them we should 
class‘another, Scotch in subject, and, if our 
impression is correct, by an American au- 
thor. This is Zhe Last of the MacAliisters,} 
and this, together with Primus tn Indis,* is 
several degrees. better than Commonplace. 
For Maimie’s Sake,’ on the other hand, 1s 
worse than commonplace; and the two 
American novels, 4 Conzentional Bohemt: 
an,* and A Desperate Chance, are both 
worse and better. Zhe Last of the MacAl- 
listers is a pretty, appreciative story of the 
last days of the old clan system, and the last 
Jacobite rising of the clans; and Primus 
in [ndts, as it chances, is also a Jacobite 
story, of a west-country gentleman who ad- 
hered to the fortunes of the Stuarts). but 
ended as a soldier in India, and came to 
honor under the Whig government, without 
treason to his Jacobite principles... “The Mac- 
Allister and the English Jacobite are alike 
fine, honorable men—the latter a little in 
the Thackeray fashion. He tells his own 
story, and gives it a quaint, last-century  fla- 
vor; has terrible vicissitudes in the course of 
his relations with his ‘‘ dear lady”; and re- 
mains a gallant and loyal lover in the good 


old fashion. 

lor Maimie's Sake a story of a very dif- 
ferent) sort. We have repeatedly in these 
pages remarked, that, instead of being the 
easiest form of composition to a novice, the 
novel is peculiarly dangerous’ to reputations, 
and those fairly won in other departments— 
even in other departments of authorship— 
may break down in an attempt upon this 
slippery field. The novel is peculiarly able, 
moreover, to make a mannidiculous, and re- 

Last of the. MacAllisters, By Mrs. Amelia FE. 
Zarr. © New York: Harper & Brothers. ..1886, 

2Primus Indis.. By J.. Colquhoun, New 
York : Harper & Brothers. 1886, 

3 Matmie’s Sake? A-Tale: of and lDyna- 
mite. By Grant Allen. New York: Appleton 


(Co, 1886, For sale in San Francisco by James 


White. 


4-4. Conventional: Bohemian. By Hdmund: Pendle- 


ton. New \ ork. 1), Appleton xX Loo, sale 
in San. Francisco bv: James ‘T. White. 
Chance. By J.D, Jerrold ‘Kelley, 


New York: *Charles Seribner's Sons, 1500. 
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veal all his secret follies and unrefinements. 
If his ideals of womanhood are low, his hero- 
ines, whom he has committed himself to con- 


sidering charming girls, will. behave like 
kitchen-maids; anything of the cad that is_ 


concealed in himself, will declare itself loudly 
in his heroes. Has he a dull sense of humor, 
not betrayed by his: style of conversation— 
it is laid pitilessly bare before the world in 
the speeches of his humorous characters. Is 
he ignorant of the ways of the best society, 
and unaware of his own ignoranee—he will 
inevitably premise that his heroine is of the 
most refined and exclusive set, and then put 
speeches into her mouth that contain some 
unmistakable shibboleth of a totally different 
set. Do the girls from whom his ideas have 
been drawn include the kiss within the lines 
possible to self-respecting flirtatron—the fact 
is proclaimed from his pages. Are his tastes 
in art crude and sentimental—the picture 
which he describes. as the gem of his con- 
noisseur’s collection betrays him. | Professor 
Grant Allen steered through the straits of 
his first novel, Babylon,” without any seri- 
ous exposure of weak points ; but not even 
lyr. Hammond or Admiral Porter. appeared 
to worse advantage in their novels than he 
in his second. With his scientific writings 
in mind, it is hard to be compelled to say of 
For Maimnie’s Sake the only thing that can 
candidly be said of it—that it is very weak, 
and coarse to the point of disgust. It is 
evident that the author’s intention was a 
bold, strong, somewhat shocking, highly 
emancipated book, after the French or Rus- 


sian model. He intended to portray. sin- 


-cerely certain possibilities of human nature 


not recognized bythe rules of English fiction, 
or else treated with entire conventionality. 
This was a legitimate enough purpose; but 
Professor Allen is not a Frenchman, nor a 
Russian, and in consequence, he begins more 
than he dares to carry out to its legitimate 
conelusions, ventures to be vulgar, and does 
not venture to be bad, and succeeds in being 
as unreal as the most conventional prude, 
and a great deal more unpleasant. Mati- 
mie” is ‘‘absolutely natural” in indulging 
her impulses—that 1s, she makes love to ev- 
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ery man she meets, begging them to embrace 
and kiss her upon the smallest encourage- 
ment ; suggests to one, who says that his wife 
does not like it, that he shall leave his wife 
and go off with her; she shoots her husband, 
of whom she Is rather fond, in order to mar- 
ry a man she liked better, but who had not 
succeeded in killing his wife in time to pre- 


vent her marriage. The others are likewise 


all very emancipated. ‘The artist who de- 
clines to continue his love affair with her on 
his wife’s account, has already told his wife 
that it is merely an English prejudice on her 
part, but that if she is not yet fully free 
from the English way of looking at things, 
he will conform to it rather than hurt her 
feelings. ‘The shot husband—who does not 
die at once—-upon his wife’s explanation 
that she shot him in order to marry the 
other man, affectionately blames her for not 
having told him, so that they could arrange 
his death more skillfully ; as it 1s, she has in- 
volved herself in danger of being hanged for 
murder by a Philistine British jury; he man- 
ages, however, to pass it off as a suicide; 
when he fails to die, after all, he. hides him- 
self, and allows her to marry the other man, 
and finally drowns himself, finding she is an- 
noyed at the discovery of her bigamy. Now 
it is entirely possible that people should be 
as emancipated as all this—history is not 
without examples of it.) But that they should 
be as much so and no more, is absurd. The 
author himself is as firmly in the grasp of 
his ‘‘ English prejudices” as any one, and 
though his lovely heroine may cheerfully 
shatter every command in the decalogue but 
one, it does not seem to occur to him or to 
her as a possibility that she should touch 
that’ one; though he lingers over scenes 
of kissing and embracing, emphasizing disa- 
vreeably the non-Platonic nature of these 


scenes, and the beautiful creature’s readiness - 


to encourage them with any one, never once 
does he appear to cast even a glance toward 
the kind of social customs to which such be- 


havior naturally points. It is mere folly to 


give us disagreeable books, execrable 
taste, and yet shirk the full conditions of the 
problems they undertake to handle. 
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A Conventional Bohemian brings us back 
to good society again. It is a refined and 
intelligent book, decidedly dull, and without 
imperative reason for existence. It has had 
more favorable reviews than it deserves, so 
far as we have seen; but then it is no slight 
merit in a novel to be intelligent and re- 
fined, to catch-the tone of the society it rep- 
resents, and to have described its heroine 
with as much clearness, precision, and com- 
prehension as it does. Mrs. Frére is a thor- 
oughly. possible woman ; and there Is an ex- 
cellent moderation in the account of her 
virtues, which leaves her unidealized, yet a 
good woman, and a sweet woman. ‘The plan 
of the story is, however, rather absurd ; and 
it is overloaded with society trivialities, and 
superfluous figures and conversations. 4 
Desperate Chance \s still more intelligent and 
refined, and still more absurd in its plot. It 
is a curious story, with no narrative flow at 
all about it, but instead, a succession of ept- 
sodes, each one very effective in itself, but 
not woven into the current of the story in 
such a way as to leave any impression of a 
complete whole on the mind. It is really 
strong, however, excellent in description, 
and excellent in style. 

Snowbound at Eagle's,’ Bret Harte’s latest 
story, 1s of as little value as anything he has 
ever written. Regarded as a story, it is 
worthless. Kegarded in detail, for its bits 


of description, keen conversations, witty say- 


‘ings, It has the excellences that everything 
from the same strong hand has. Harte nev- 
er makes a slip in turning a sentence, or a 
paragraph, or a brief episode ; but when the 
story 1s nothing, and in his excellent hand- 
ling of details he still does not make any 
strikingly brilliant or humorous points, read- 
ers will not care much for the book ; there 
is nothing in it but the Zechnigue, and that 
interests only the specialist in literary critt- 
cism. In Sxowbound at Eagle's, as in ev- 
erything of Harte’s, the external sincerity, 
the careful truth to nature, as far as her 
sights and sounds go, Is constantly marred 


Snowbound at Eagle's, Bret Harte. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 1886.° For sale San. 
Fran isco by (hilion Beach. 
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by an unreality, a theatrical insincerity, even 
a defect of observation, in dealing with hu- 
man nature. | 

Leaving outof account several translations, 
of which we shall speak next month, the 
most important novels that come under our 
notice are Mrs. Jackson’s unfinished story, 
Zeph,’ Frank Stockton’s Zhe Late Mrs. 
Null? and Mrs. Foote’s Lodeurin’s 
Jestimony.® 

A good deal of personal interest attaches 
to ZepA, as the last considerable work from 
Mrs. Jackson’s hand. It breaks off in the 
middle of a sentence. Asa brief postscript 
tells us, it was begun in Los Angeles during 
the winter of 1884-85, and put by to be fin- 
ished on Mrs, Jackson’s return to Colorado 
As will be remembered, she came 
from Los Angeles to San. Francisco, and 
there died in August, 1885. The letter to 
her publisher, which accompanied the manu- 
script, is dated August 7th, and leaves it to his 
judgment whether to publish it as it is, or not. 
A short outline of the plot of the close of 
the story, however, accompanied the letter, 
and is appended to the volume. Zef/ can- 
not be called equal to ‘‘Ramona,” as a story, 
but that 1s more because of a less happy sub- 
ject than because there is much inferiority in 
workmanship ; and its superiority to Mrs. 
Jackson's earlicr novels is great. ‘There 1s 
an impalpable, annoying crudity in all her 
hetion, short stories and long (excepting a 
very few of the Saxe Holm stories, and these 
inay not have been her work), up to the pe- 
riod of Ramona... Remembering how serene 
and strong her poetry is, and how admirable 
her descriptive sketches, one does not know 
how to account for this weakness, both. in 
thought and expression, that crept into her 
story writing. It does not appear to any ex- 
tent in Zefp—-one who had not already no- 
ticed it in the earlier books would not catch 
the accent of it in this at all. Nevertheless, 


Springs. 
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it is there: an over-subtlety in describing 
people’s traits and qualities; a lack of real 
penetration into, and sympathetic perception 
of, character, veiled by the use of earnest and 
accumulated observations; an inability to 
catch dialect or a personal manner, in spite 
of evident study. So careful a student of her 
art was Mrs. Jackson, and so much knowl- 
edge had she of how to study it wisely, that in 
the few years between her beginning to write 
fiction and her death, she had already so far 
overcome the more superficial natural defects 
in her-fiction, that few readers would notice 
them at allin Zeph. ‘The plot of the story 
seems to us incongruous, artistically speak- 
ing. It begins with one motive, and seems 
to be ending with another. Zeph’s devotion 
to his wretched wife is the theme at the out- 
set, and it foreshadows a story of tragic loy- 
alty, unchangeable to the end. Yet soon we 
find this wife passing very easily out of his 
life, and after his divorce, his relation to Miss 
Sophy becomes the theme ; nor does the as- 
surance given by the sketch of the intended 
close, that the story was to be brought back 
to its original theme by the death of the 
first wife, entirely meet this objection. One 
cannot quite avoid the suspicion that some 
tender-heartedness on the author’s part to- 
ward her characters interfered with the car- 
rying out of the tragedy to its legitimate end. 

The Late Mrs. Null has been hailed with 
curiosity and high expectation, as Mr. Stock- 
ton’s first venture at areal novel. It cannot 
be said that it does not fulfill such expecta- 
tions; but it does not at all surpass them. It 
is very bright and ingenious, and is highly 
readable. As regards any of the more grave 
or intense aspects of human life, it is noth- 
ing; in the matter of unexpected ‘situations. 
quaintly humorous style, and every possible 
invenulty, it-1s excellent, yet not equal to the 
author’s best short sketches. Every reader 
of this delightful writer will understand that 
when we call his novel *‘ ingenious,’ we do 
not mean ingenious with an ordinary inge- 
nuity, but something altogether beyond that ; 
that the book is full of the most unheard of 
combinations of circumstance, bold flights 
of fancy, turns of sentence, of chapter, of 
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episode, so original that the reader can nev- 
er wonder enough what puts such things into 
the writer’s head. Soinnocently and gravely 
are Mr. Stockton’s points made, that a mis: 
giving sometimes comes into the mind, 
whether he knows, himself, the full humor of 
his matter and method, or whether it is 
purely accidental, and the author, so to 
speak, not entirely in the joke of himself. 
We cannot say that we fancy most of the 
characters in Zhe Late Mrs. Null —indeed, 
Mrs. Null herself is the only one we find 
really agreeable (and she ts evidently her cre- 
ator’s favorite, too). But they all are very 
real and alive, and even when they do the 
most unheard of things, one is disposed to 
believe that they really would act just so. 
With John Bodewin’s Testimony most peo- 
ple are already pretty familiar, through its 
publication as a magazine serial. We should 
call it quite up to the level of Mrs. Foote’s 
work, and an especially graceful and _ artist. 
cally constructed story. It 1s very pleasant to 
find words used with so good a sense of their 
value as here: cOnversation at once so real, 
so agreeable, and so thoughtful; so good a 
constructive ability, which keepsthe narrative 


flow even and pertect from the first. Read 


apart from its serial form, its chapters all fall 
into a symmetric whole. It 1s possible that 
many critics would consider it overwrought 
in its moral ideas, and sentimental, with the 


old device of martyrdom for the hero; but 


it is too simple and modest--even reticent 
—in its account. of his vicissitudes to merit 
any such criticism, A high and delicate 
sense of honor is, most happily, possible toa 
good many men in this world; and it Is 
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always possible that if one will follow this 
absolutely, it will take him into trouble and 
personal loss, even disaster. Yet the world is 
not without men who would incur such re- 
sults ; and, there being such, it is well to put 
them into books sometimes, instead of al- 
ways choosing the weak in the interest of 
realism. So quiet, so unostentatious, is the 
good writing in Mrs. Foote’s story, that we 
fear its readers have not noticed sufficiently 
how free it is from the usual faults—from ob- 
scurity or sentimentality of language: from 
overloading with detail; from incongruous 
and unnecessary characters. It Is very rare- 
ly, too, that people talk as well in books. 
They are bright people, thinking people, and 
they talk and behave as such people do. Jo- 
sephine, especially, is far less a fair ideal, and 
more a genuine nice American girl, than oft- 
en happens in books. H1ll bury’s characteri- 
zation of her as making him think of ‘‘a pre- 
posterously handsome boy,” very happily ex- 
presses the candor and directness which the 
author is trying to bring out. When she 
teases and caresses her father, when she 
plays with the baby, when she engages in 
eager discussion with Bodewin, she. behaves 
as nice girls of her style do behave. We are 
not disposed to praise the book indiscrimin- 
ately, for no novel that never once causes a 
stir of the deeper feeling, nor flashes some 
new realization of a truth into the mind, nor 
In any way--either by humor, or wisdom, or 
pathos—adds something real and permanent 
to the reader’s mental experience, is to be 
praised with abandon : but it contains many 
merits, and all but no faults, and is more like- 
ly to be underrated than overrated. 
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IJURING the past month the two party machines 
in this city have been engaged ina series of maneuvers 
too complicated, and, for the most part, too con- 
temptible, to excite the smallest interest on the part 
of bystanders. The ends in-view relate to State pol- 
itics, but the means and the material used are essen- 
tially those of city politics, and city control is involved 
in the fortunes of the struggling factions. Were there 
any spirit in behalf of non-partisan reform abroad in 
the community, there would be some encouragement 
in the amount of wrangling and internal hostility 
that marks this spring’s politics; but, unfortunately, 
instead of taking advantage of this state of affairs to 
‘*cut the whole thing,” and lead a movement for an 
honest non-partisan government, good and respected 
men have been hard at work trying to patch up the 
difficulties. However. patriotically intended, efforts 
for ‘“ harmony,’ and even for ** reform within the par- 
ty,’ tend in the long run only to put ward-polities 
into control of our homes and their property again ; 
because the principle of national party in local gov- 
ernment is fundamentally unbusiness-like and anti- 


reform. 


NOTHING Is more mysterious, in this preeminently 
practical community of this precminently practical 
country, than the indifference of sound business men 
_to business methods in governing the city. Everybody 
knows that there are good people enough in San 
Francisco to disable both the machines, if they put 
their minds on it. A degree of’ unanimity and en- 
thusiasm equal to that displayed over a frolic, lke 
the Knights. Templars’ or the Grand Army's. visit, 
would accomplish wonders. Of course, it would be 
necessary to ignore party lines. We are in the habit 
of. believing, however, that Californians are a rather 
intelligent and independent sort of people; and it is 
not conceivable that such people really believe it 
better to have their streets lighted, and their crimi- 
nal cases. looked after, and their money handled, by 
representatives of the saloon and ward caucus, who 
lay claim to the same opinions as themselves upon 
the line between Senatorial and Executive. rights 
over. documents, than by honorable and_ sensible 
men, their partners in business, their guests at din- 
ner, their sons-in-law or brothers-in-law, who may 
chance to hold different opinions upon these topics. 
Yet, while it is not conceivable that sensible people 
really hold this belief, they act precisely as if they 
did; and it is a grotesquely melancholy fact, that if 
one party in this city should, at any election, put in 
nomination as mayor a man whom any member of 
the other, party would gladly go into partnership 
with in business, trust his most important affairs to 


with perfect confidence, give his daughter to, the 
very great majority of that other party would go to 
the polls to vote against him; and very likely for 
some man in whose face the door would be shut if he 
ventured to ask for business or family connection. 
Of course, the excuse in such cases, is that, though 
the man be good, a bad lot stand behind him ; and 
it is perfectly sound sense to believe that a good man 
witha bad lot behind him is apt to be of very little use. 
But we have yet to find a party man of good sense in 
either party who does not cheerfully grant that a bad 
lot stand behind the nominees of both parties. In- 
deed, we donot now recall such a man who has ever 
gone so far as to assure us that the professional city 
politicians of his party are a little better, but only 
that those of the other party are a little worse. 


THE experience of Eastern cities has shown plain- 
ly enough that the plan so strongly urged at the be- 
ginning of the city reform movement—viz: that good 
men should attend the caucuses and vote at the pri- 
maries—has long ago proved inadequate. One hears 
it in conversation here urged chiefly by young men, 
with sincere desire to see reform accomplished, but 
neither well-read in the experience of Eastern 
cities, as students are, nor convinced by general 
business experience and knowledge of their San 
Francisco, as older men are. The fatal difficulty 
about the caucus and primary system is, that a 
worthy, and therefore. a busy, citizen, whose time 
must be mostly given up to his private affairs, is nat- 
urally unable to compete in running a caucus with a 
ward politician, whose whole time is given up to pol- 
itics. Moreover, the ward politician has the same 
advantage over him that the dynamiter has over civ- 
ilization—he can strike with weapons that civilization 
cannot strike back again with, without ceasing to be 
civilization. The respectable citizen, if things are not 
going to his notion, cannot have the lights put out, 
and the benches overturned, and the meeting. dis- 
solved into a free fight. He is booked for defeat, 
when he enters into conflict with the system on its 
own ground. <At the polls, however, his vote is as 
good as any one’s; and though he cannot vote as 
early or often as the politicians, he has the enor- 


~mous advantage that they are doing this about equal- 


ly on both sides, which tends to give him the bal- 


-ance of power, as is not the case in the caticus or 


primary. Thus a few thousands of him are able to 
consistently defeat the worse of two nominations, 
Where both are bad, this is no great gain ; but it in- 
volves a consequence which is an immense gain—it 
compels the politicians on each side to try to put upa 
man a little better than on the other side, and some- 
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times, in close elections, to try the experiment of 
bidding high for this independent vote by putting 
up a real reformer. Nor hassthis always proved, 
for the reason that the best man is unable to govern 
honestly because of the politicians behind him, a par- 
tially barren victory. New York and Boston have 
both had the experience of. mayors nominated by 
political rings in order to catch the independent vote, 
elected by the helpof that vote, and governing with 
independence and honesty. 


Srint, the limitations of the method of ‘‘ defeating 
bad nominations at the polls” are very considerable. 
In the first place, its chief use is in its. effect on nom- 
inations; and this can. be strong only in case the 
punishment for bad nominations is sure. But as yet 
no community has been found in which the inde- 
pendent vote is large enough and unflinching enough 
10 administer this punishment sternly, unfailingly, 
invariably, election after election. The politician 
always has the hope that he may get it counteracted 
by spending a little more money, or making another 
deal, or attracting a little more of the unthinking 
floating vote through*the arts of campaign. excite- 
ment, or may frighten off some of it by complications 
with State or national questions, or other maneuvres. 
And, in fact, it is only,once out of several times that 
it does succeed in defeating the bad nomination ; 
and when that is done, even when the alternative 
man, instead of merely a little better, was a really 
good one, itis by no means always that he proves 
able, as in the present experience of New York and 
Boston, to defy the bad influences behind him, And 
still, again, it is only upon the mayoralty that it has 
hitherto proved possible to mass the independent vote 
to any extent, and both New York and San Fran- 
cisco prove that good mayors may be compatible, 
under present city charters, with most discreditable 


city governments. 


Or course, a partial relief from the abominations 
of city governments is better than none; and the 
** defeating at the polls ~ method has proved partially 
successful. But the idea of doing it has taken no 
root: here, outside of the minds of students, small 
knots of civic reformers, men of thought rather than 
men of action. The path that men of thought dis- 
cern is very apt to be the one that men of action will 
take later; but nothing can be expected to actually 
move and take shape, in our American business com- 
munities, until the business men have hold of it. 
And so peculiarly and éssentially is civic reform a 
business proposition, to the interest of business men, 
that it would be simply incomprehensible why they 
so neglect it, were it not for their inability to directly 


control nominations, and their sense of the very lim- 
ited efficiency of the effort to control them indirectly 
at the polls, the ood to be gained appearing to 
them not sufficient to balance the confusing effect. of 
civic independence upon State and national matters. 
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IN this matter of the connection between city and 
State or national politics, doubtless lies the explana- 
tion of the unbusinesslike party fealty of business men, 
in such a purely business concern as city government. 
While it is inconceivable that any sensible person 
can really care whether his purely municipal affairs 
are managed by his party associates or not, many 
sensible people do care very much which party holds 
the State government and the national government ; 
and they know that the cranks of these larger political 
machines are to a great extent turned in the city or- 
ganizations. - They fear, therefore, to exercise much 
independence in_ local voting, for fear of damaging 
their party in its Jarger plans. THE OVERLAND has 
consistently held that the party machines have no sa- 
cred claims even in national. matters, and that even 
in national elections a voter should hold it his duty 
to defeat his party when it deserves defeat; but this 
is not nearly so obvious good sense, so completely 
the only practical view, as that party should have no 
place in local administration... Therefore, as long as 
State politics are so rooted in city politics; we cannot 
expect party men to feel much willingness to help 
the opposing. party machine and cripple their own, 
even in the interest of good city government. For 
complete reform in the city, they would probably be 
willing to run very heavy risks with their State party, 
especially if doing it once, twice, or three times 
would answer ; but to do it year after year, with per- 
sistent agitation, for the sake of only partial success, 
requires the courage and patience of real reformers, 
not merely that of the ordinarily sensible and worthy 
citizen, well disposed to reform... Yet if San Fran- 
cisco is like other cities, by such patient and_persis- 
tent means alone is. municipal betterment to be 


achieved. 


WE are not, however, so certain that San Francis- 
co Is like other cities.. She has once already found 
a short road to complete and efficient reform. As 
lately as 1877, she showed signs of still possessing 
the qualities that made that reform possible in 1856, 

the capacity of- prompt and strong voluntary ral- 
lying, voluntary submission to discreet leadership, 
sinking of differences of opinion and of party dis- 
tinctions, and united, well-disciplined action, pure 
from excesses. The very. men of.’56 are some of 
them still in the city. The Vigilance Committee, 
history has pretty thoroughly decided, has but one 
side that was not praiseworthy—and that is, that its 
members did not act very much earlier, at a time 
when they could have prevented, by perfectly legal 
means, the state of affairs that later justified them in 
illegal means. Could the respected citizens of San 
Francisco who now allow themselves to be dragged 
behind one or the other of the party. machines by 
ward-politicians, once find the daring and the enthu- 
siasm to throw themselves upon the peonle by a well- 
judged call to rise against machines and misgovern- 
ments, from the bottom up, with independent nom- 
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inations, made through the appliances always used in 


-timesof public emergency, mass-meetings, enrollment, 


and citizens’ committees, as far as possible along the 
lines that the vigilance committees have already 
shown to be adapted to the spirit of the San Francisco 
people, —it is at least within the limits of permissible 
speculation that they might obtain a sufficient response 
from the people. The fact that such @ movement 
would need a newspaper organ, devoted unreservedly 


to non-partisan municipal reform (even in the strenu- 
.ous times of °56, and under the intolerable provoca- 


tion of that date, it might have proved impossible to 
organize and carry through action without such a 
paper), seems for the present an insuperable difficulty; 
but it need not forever remain so. It 1s also possible 
that human nature is not capable of vigorous, united, 
and patriotic action in sufficient numbers, except 
under pressure of an immediate, sensational excite- 
ment. Our speculation is merely whether San Fran- 
ciscan human nature might not prove a little excep- 
tional in this respect, by virtue of being less conven- 
tional and less.conservative than most Anglo-Saxon 
communities. If it did prove so, it would bring un- 
dying honor to its record, Supposing, for instance, 
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the business men of Cincinnati, instead of allowing 
their city to become a sink of political corruption, 
joining a howling mob for a few hours, excusing 
themselves on the ground that they could not stand 
their city government any longer, and. then sitting 
down acquiescently again under the rule of one of 
the worst political gangs that disgraces any city 
of the country, had utilized that popular indigna- 
tion to organize an army instead of a mob, pledged 
to drop party names and appliances, make their 
own nominations and ignore caucus ones, and stand 
by them-at the polls ? 


High Noon. 
What if thy life, 
Now coming to its prime, 
Should gladden in its strength 
And prove more rich and sweet 
Than all vouth’s promise time. 
What if high noon, 
With light serene and fine, 
Should glorify life’s length, 
And show thee, made complete. 
Life's dest in its decline ? 
Lillian Hy Shuey. 
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What Does History Teach ?! 

Two Edinburgh lectures by Professor Blackie 
‘*The State.” and “The Church”--are published 
together in a ‘*}farpers’ Handy. Series” volume, 
under the above title. They. both nave reference to 
present issues, the one to the extension of the suf- 
frage, the other to'the disestablishment talk. -They 
were delivered last December ; and considering the 
Intense irritation of the minds of people in. both par- 
ties over the elections then lately concluded, and 
over the discussion of these two questions that  at- 
tended them, it is pleasant to find the Scotch pro- 
fessor speaking of both in a tranquil and temperate 
manner. This was, no doubt, easier to a’ Scotch- 
man, who is presumably a Whig Liberal, than it 
would have been to-an English Tory; and the moral 
of the lectures is an essentially Whig one—namely, 
that the lesson of History, in State and Church,: 1s 
“Allextremes arewrong.’ Professor Blackie does not 
takeup avowedly and directly these two current topics, 
of suffrage and disestablishment. Tle reviews the 
history of the development of governments out of 
the germ of the family, through patriarchal and tribal 
systems, in such a way as to bring out especially the 


conflict there ‘has been between popular rights. and 


oligarchic aggression, between popular lawlessness 

1 What Does. History Teach? Two Edinburgh Lee- 
tures. By John. Stuart Blackie. New York: Harper 
& Bros. 18806. For sale by A. lL. Bancroft & Co. 


and just conservatism; follows especially the History 
of Kome—the encroachments of patricians upon pop- 
ular rights, the uprising of the people to demand jus- 
tice, the terrified concession to them of more than 
equal rights in some respects, and—so._ Professor 
Blackie holds—the consequent fall of the Roman Re- 
public. ‘* The authority.of the Senate” (which, 
independence, dignity, patriotism, and sagacity,” he 
apparently agrees with Mommsen and Freeman in 
calling ‘‘ the first political corporation of all times ’’) 
‘was antagonized by the coequal authority of the Co- 
mitia Tributa—-an assembly as open to any agitator 
as a meeting of a London mob in Hyde Park 

& mere mass-meeting,-in fact, yet with power to pass 
decrees, ready at any moment to give the solemn 
sanction. of a national ordinance to any act of hasty 
violence or calculated party move which might flatter 
the vanity-or feed the craving of the masses. But 
this was notall.. Thetribunate, originally appointed 
simply for the protection of the commonalty against 
the rude exercise of patrician power, had now grown 
to such formidable dimensions that the popular trib- 
une of the day might only require reelection to 
constitute him into a king, whose decrees the consuls 
and the senators must humiliate themselves to regis- 
ter. . . . Furthermore, let it be noted that this peo- 
ple or populace, tied down to meet only in Rome 

. was called upon to-deal with the administration 
of countries as far apart and as diverse in character 
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as Madrid and Cairo, or Bagdad and Moscow, are 
from London.” As if.a mass-meeting in New York, 
called perhaps by Rossa or Martin Irons, was em- 
powered to pass laws for the United States. Uhus 
balancing the terrors of an unbridled democracy 
against those of an oppressive aristocracy, in a per- 
fectly temperate and considerate way, he comes from 
Rome down through history, until the reader finds 
that he has imperceptibly glided into consideration of 
the danger or safety of universal suffrage in England. 
‘* The fundamental postulate of extreme democracy, 
that the majority have everywhere a right to govern, 
is manifestly false. Noman, as a member of society, 
has a right to govern ; he has a right to be governed 
and well governed ; and that can only be when the 
government is conducted by the wisest and best men 
who compose the society. If the numerical majority 
is composed of sober-minded, sensible persons, 
who will either govern wisely themselves, or choose 
persons who will do so, their democracy is justified by 
its deeds ; but if it is otherwise, and if, when an appeal 
is made to the multitude, they will choose the most 
. . » ambitious and the most unscrupulous, rather 
than the most sensible 
tious, then democracy is bad thing... . Of all 
forms of government, democracy is that which im- 
peratively requires the greatest amount of ingel- 
ligence and moderation among the great mass 
of the people, especially among the lower classes, 
who have always been the most numerous ; and 
as history can point to no quarter of the world 
where such a happy condition of the numerical intel- 
ligence has been realized, it cannot look with any 
favor on schemes of universal suffrage.” ‘ Let it 
never be forgotten —what democracies are far too apt 
to forget--that minorities have rights as well as ma- 
joriuies; nay, that one of the great ends to be 
achieved by a good government is to protect the few 
against the natural insolence of a majority, glorying 
in its numbers and hurried on by the spring-tide of a 
popular contagion.” Of the three notable modern 
democracies Switzerland, France, and our own 

he says: ** These must be regarded with curious 
interest and kindly human sympathy, as great social 
experiments, by no means to be prejudged and -de- 
nounced by any sweeping conclusions made from the 
unfortunate downbreak of the two. ancient republics.” 
Switzerland, he thinks, with its) small) population 
self-government, the most likely to 


well trained 
survive as a republic; France the least likelv ; our 
OWD, an Open question, serious causes of disintegra- 
tion being visible, yet our system of. checks upon 
popular haste or selfishness, excellent. 

In the lecture upon ** The Church,” he beguiles 
the reader in the same unconscious manner, through 
a general account of the rise of. the Church, and dis- 
cussion of the counterbalancing good and evil that 
has tlowed from state alliance, to a protest against 
disestablishment, based on the same motto, **4// exr- 


fremes are wrong, and hence, we should have. both 


. and the most conscien- . 
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established and disestablished churches, that each sys- 
tem may work out its benefits. There is much to be 
said for Professor Blackie’s view, but he does not give 
proper weight to the evil effect socialy of giving one 
of several religious bodies an artificial advantage over 
others. It brings fashion to bear upon religion to a 
very injurious extent. The experience of the Koman 
Catholic church shows that even the most consolidat- 
ed and hierarchical religious body can hold its own 
without establishment, when once it has to. 

It is very rare to find a résumé of any subject 
through all historic time, anything but dull and trite. 
These lectures are, on the contrary, highly readable 


and suggestive. 


Madame Mohl.! 


MADAME Mont began life in England as Mary. 
Clarke, in the year 1790. In the memorable year 
1793, her mother, a widow, removed with her two 
children to Paris. Henceforth that city was always 
her home, and was also that of her daughter until 
her death, in 1883, after she had well rounded her 
ninetieth year. This volume does not fulfill the prom- 
ise of its title, in being a study of social life in Paris, 
to any considerable extent, but it does recommend 
itself as a pleasantly written sketch of the character 
of Madame Mohl, who reigned for more than_ half 
a century ina Paris salon, as.a fit and admired suc- 
cessor of women whose names have hitherto been 
more widely known. The salon is an institution pe- 
culiar to ' French society. It is an invention possible 
to such a city as Paris, but its exact counterpart 
seems never to have existed in any other city of the 
enlightened world, Its source was a woman’s want, 
and its existence dependent. upon the presence of a 
cleverness of mind with which women have been 
very rarely endowed. Its existence did not depend 
upon noble birth, but it required a love of good con- 
versation, a capacity io be the center and source and 
continuation of it, and to gather about one the best 
men and women of the day, who could add a flow 
not merely of pleasant conversation, but of bright 
thoughts, or a contribution of valuable knowledge. 
The beginning and assurance of the success in the 
conversational circles of Paris is thus noted by the 
writer of this book: ‘** Madame Kécamier not only 
selected her company, but took pains to direct their 
conversation with a view to amusing M. de Chateau- 
briand ; and yet, in spite of that perfect art, which, 
M. de Tocqueville says, portal jusgu’ ad l’in- 
fini, her efforts sometimes failed to lift the cloud 
from the brow of the tured god.” No one, therefore, 
could do her a greater service than to coax the wea- 
ried poet to smile, while to rouse his fastidious lan- 
guor to the vulgar relief of a laugh was to. call. out 
her deepest gratitude. This feat was one day per- 
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formed with signal success by an English girl, Mary 
Clarke, afterwards Madame Mohl, whose position as 
a welcome recruit to her brilliant circle was forthwith 
definitely established.” 

Her intelligence and kind disposition were the 
only credentials she carried into society. They were 
all that were needed in the circle in which she 
moved. Beauty, or any of the personal graces of 
manner which go so far to make a position in society 
today, were not hers. ‘* She was a singularly lively 
child, and grew up to girlhood with a sort of mer- 
curial activity of mind and body that kept every one 
about her ‘erpetual motion.”” And it is further 
said of Mary’s presence was death to ennui. 
One could not be dull where she was : she might dis- 
please or exasperate—she very often did both —but 
she was incapable of boring any one.” And Ampere 
said of her: **She is a charming combination of 
French sprightliness and English originality : but I 
think the French predominates.” 

Close companionship with Madame RKecamier and 
those she met at that salon, developed a love for so- 
ciety, and it became her ambition to establish a salon 
of her own, That was henceforth the business of her 
life, and therein no one reaped greater success. ‘‘ In 
her time,” says the author, ‘‘the salon was a sort of 
benevolent institution, a refuge for homeless literary 
men, who, as a rule, are bachelors, and generally 
poor, especially the noblest of them—those who de- 
vote themselves to the service of science and human- 
ty. 

3efore her marriage, soine of the most noted men 
of the day were habitues of her salon. ‘ Thiers,” 
says theauthor, “had been intimate with the Clarkes 
from the prehistoric times of Bonaparte.” He was 
twenty-five in 1821, and was by the Clarkes first 
made ‘* known to Marmel, the editor of the‘ Constitu- 
tionel,’ who at once discerned the value of the young 
aspirant to journalistic service, and put him on the 
staff of the newspaper.” Before the marriage of Mary 
Clarke, we find among the frequenters of her salon the 
names of many of the most noted. Jitterateurs of 
France. ‘‘Merimée used to go there frequently to prac- 
tice his English, at which he was working hard. .. . 
M. de Tocqueville was another of their habitueés, as 
well as Guizot, Cousin, Augustin. Thierry, Benjamin 
Constant, Miguet, Bonetty—in fact, the cleverest 
men of the day. Fauriel, Roulain, and Julius Mohl 
often dined there. — 

Julius Mohl, the friend of Ampere, was a distin- 
guished Oriental scholar, and was made professor of 
Persian at the College de France. Ile was married 
to Mary Clarke in 1847, when she was fifty-seven years 
old... A charming and Frenchwomen said 
of him that Nature, in forming his character, »had 
skimmed the cream of those nationalities to which 
he belonged by birth, by adoption, and by marriage, 
making him deepas a German, as a French- 
man, and loyal as an Englishman.” 
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As Madame Mohl, she presided over and made at- 
tractive the salon-which had already more than at- 
tained its majority, for more than thirty years, until 
the death of her husband in 1876. After her mar- 
riage, the company at her salon was enriched by sci- 
entists and literary men of Germany, attracted by the 
name of her husband, and among them we find the 
names of Wolfgang Muller, Raumer, Ranke, Tisch- 
endorf, and Helmholtz. 

The characteristics of the woman who could for so 
long maintain a salon of such eminent habitues would 
not seem of themselves to prophecy great success. 
Madame de Ramboillet, with beauty and rank, re- 
mained at the head of a fastidious and exclusive co- 
terle. Madame Geoffrin, by force of personal 
charms, tact, wit, or rather, esfv7/, formed a salon 
crowded éagerly by not only men of letters, but by 
all the aristocratic women ofthe day. Mademoiselle 
de Lespinasse, poor and plain, but ‘ambitious, and 
with abundant espr77Z, first attracted the notice of Mad- 
ame de Deffaud, in whose salon she found a place ; 
but having quarreled, withdrew from the salon of the 


latter and formed one of her own, drawing to her the 


habitues of the older salon, with D’Alembert at their 
head. Mademoiselle Contat’s salon was. established 
Ly her beauty and song, where people crowded to 
meet and hear such song-birds as Malibran and Son- 
tag. Madame Recamier’s beauty first attracted the 
world to her, bur it was her tact and fine intelligence 
that kept it there. ‘‘She was the most entertaining 
person I ever knew,” wrote Madame Mohl. “I 
never knew anybody who could tell a story as she 
did—des Aistotres de société. She had a great sense 
of humor, and her own humor was exceedingly deli- 
cate, but she never said an unkind thing of any one.” 
Madame Mohl had no personal beauty toallure one. 
Her hair was always tangled and frowsy; she had no 
manners to commend her, for she had never. sacri- 
ticed to the Graces. But she had a mecurial gayety 
and a sparkling wit, was audacious in her fun, and 
original almost to eccentricity. ‘* She was the delight 
ofthe grand ennuyé (Chateaubriand); her expressions 
entirely her own, and he more than once made use 
of them in his writings.” And Chateaubriand said 
of her: ‘* La seune Anglaise is like no one else inthe 
world.”’. She had the fascination which comes from 
entire naturalness, a habit of saying whatever was 
uppermost in her thoughts, and a veneration of al- 
most nothing except intellectual greatness, of which 
Chateaubriand in her youth was the highest living 
representative, to whom she yielded ungrudging hom- 
age. 

The volume. which sketches lightly the life and 
character of such a woman, introduces you in_pleas- 
ing’way to many of her friends, entertains you now 
and then with a piquant anecdote worth remember- 
ing, and leaves your mind in the healthy repose 
which seems to come from a quiet hour of entertain- 
mentin the most delightful society. 
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Movements of Religious Thought in 
Britain.! 

HARPER BROTHERS issue in their cheap Handy 
Series, AMJovements of Religious Thought in fritain 
turing the Nineteenth Century, a series of eight 
lectures by Principal Tulloch of St. Andrews. 

The eight lectures are: Coleridge and his School, 
of which Hare and John Sterling were the chief dis- 
ciples; The Early Oriel School and its Congeners, 
Whately being here the most influential figure, and 
Dr. Arnold, Hampden, Thirlwall, and Milman close- 
ly connected with him; The Oxford and Anglo- 
Catholic Movement —-Newman, Pusey, and Keble ; 
Movement of Religious Thought in. Scotland —Ers- 
kine, Campbell, and Irving; Thomas Carlyle as ‘a 
Keligious Teacher ; John Stuart Mill and his School, 
Grote and Lewes being the chief successors ; F. O. 
Maurice and Charles Kingsley ; F. W. Robertson and 
Bishop Ewing. Over this wide ground the lectures 
merely skim, and area little confusing in consequence 
of the ground they cover. We cannot say, either, 
that we find in them any clear, consecutive thread 
of analysis, showing the tendencies that ran through 
the successive movements ~—any tracing of the “ evo- 
lution ” of nineteenth century theology. They are, 
however, very suggestive and interesting, and their 
spirit is definitely liberal. So far, indeed, as there 
is any connecting line of thought, it is the crum- 
bling away of theologic dogma under repeated. at- 
tacks from widely different directions. The influ- 
ence of Coleridge and his school, says Dr. Tulloch, 
was to create a reaction against the earlier evan- 
gelicalism, with its repudiation of all philosophy and 
implicit acceptance of dogma (to the alienation of the 
most intelligent) by putting his theology upon a phil- 
osophic ground, basing everything upon the intuitive 
perception of the Divine by the human consciousness. 
This, of course, lessens the weight with which the 
whole theological structure must rest upon a literal 
faith in an infallible scripture; and his sympathy 
with Coleridge's view on this point is’ plainly 
pressed by Dr. Tulloch: * The notion of verbal in- 
spiration . .. could not possibly continue after the 
modern spirit of historical inquiry had begun. 

To him [Coleridge] belongs the honor.of having first 
plainly and boldly announced that the Scriptures 
were to. be read and studied, like any other literature, 
in the light of their continuous. growth. . . . We 
should not make a fetich of the Bible, as the. Turk 
does of the Koran. There is much in the Bible 
that not only does not ‘tind’ us in the Coleridgian 
sense, but that. seems. full of contradictions, both 
moral and historical, According to the old no- 
tion of its infallibility, such parts of Scripture, no less 
than its most elevating utterances were to be 
received as dictated by the Holy Spirit... . Cole- 
ridge rightly enough emphasizes this view as that of 

I Movements of Religious Thought in’ Britain During 
the Nineteenth Century.. By John Tulloch, D.D., 
LE.D.. New York: Harper Bros. 1886, 
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Fathers and reformers alike ; but he no less rightly 
points out that not one of them is consistent in hold- 
ing to their general doctrine. » He no less forci- 
bly points out that the Scriptures themselves. make 
no such pretension to infallibility. . . . ‘On the con- 
trary, they refer to older documents, and on all points 
express themselves as sober-minded and veracious 
writers under ordinary circumstances are known to 
do.’ The usual texts quoted, suchas II. Tim. iii. 16, 
have no real bearing on the subject | The little we 
know as to the origin and history of many of the 
books of the Bible, of ‘the time of the’ formation 
and closing of the canon,’ of its selectors and com- 
pilers, is all opposed to such a theory.” ** Histori- 
cal criticism has precisely the same task in reference 
to the Bible as any other collection of ancient and 
sacred writings,” 

Indeed, Coleridge's service to the Church was 
probably preeminently what Dr. Tulloch sets it down 
as in part—to bring it back to an intellectual foot- 
ing. Whately, by means of a. system of purely 
rational apologetics, continued the same service as 
Coleridge by his mystic philosophy— both practically 
asserting the same thing, that faith must rest on the 
approval. of reason, and-thus striking heavily at the 
supremacy of dogma. Dr. Arnold, likewise, by his 
fervor for the practical and ethical side of. Christian- 
ity, helped to undermine dogma, by lessening faith 
in the supreme value of mere theological sound- 
ness.” The chief service of Arnold, however, Ir. 
Tulloch considers, was as “a critical and historical 
student of Scripture.” ‘* Ele recognized clearly that 
Scripture is not to-be regarded as a Koran or infalli- 
ble code, composed @t one time ; but.as a literature of 
many fragments and times, and of divers authority. 

. These difficulties must be faced in the same 
manner and by the very same processes as we must 
face similar difficulties in the works of Plato or Aris- 
totle. . . . In the strict sense, indeed, dogma ts not 
found in Scripture at all.” | 

Again, in speaking of the Oxford reaction (** My 
battle,’ said Newman, ‘was with Liberalism; by 
Liberalism. mean the anti-dogmatic. principle.” 
‘¢ Prom the age of fifteen, dogma has been the funda- 
mental principle of my religion. I know. no. other 
religion—I cannot enter into the idea of any other 
sort of religion.”’) Tulloch says of Keble’s and 
Pusey’s historic arguments, ‘* It is curious, in looking 
back ... . to notice how entirely uncritical they are. 
The Fathers were taken without question. Neither 
chronological order nor historical method regulated 
their selection. A heap of documents of varying au- 
thority, or of no authority, were cast before the 
reader. . . . No movement ever started with a lar- 
ger felitio principis.§ 

Coming to Carlyle and. the Mills, Dr. Tulloch — 
while not for a moment admitting any compromise 
between their views and any possible Christian the- 


ology —still says in effect that they supplied by their 


lofty moral fervor an ethical impulse to the whole 
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thinking world, which indirectly affected theology 
strongly; while the stinging attacks of the elder Mill 
upon the least tenable church dogmas, and still more 
the perfect absence of any hostility in the spirit with 
which Carlyle and John Mill expressed powerful in- 
tellectual convictions at variance with church dog- 
mas, compelled something of an intellectual renais- 
sance, in order to meet the rivalry of these two 
great schools of thought. Hle quotes with admira- 
tion Mill’s **famous passage (‘* which,” he says, 
‘*sent a thrill through many Christian hearts”): If 
instead of the ‘ glad tidings” that there exists a Being 
in whom all the excellences which the highest human 
mind can ever conceive, exist In a degree inconceiva- 
ble to us, I am informed that the world is ruled bya 
Being whose attributes are infinite, but what they are 
we cannot learn, nor -what are the principles of his 
government, except that the highest human morality 
of which we are capable of conceiving does not sanc- 
tion them—convince me of it, and I will bear my fate 
as I may. But when Lam told that I must. believe 
this, and at the same time call this Being by all the 
names which express and affirm the highest human 
morality, I say in plainterms that I will not... What- 
ever power such a Being may have over me, there is 
one thing which he shall not do... He shall not compel 
me to worship him.*. [ will call no Being good who ts 
not what [ mean when [ apply: that. epithet to my 
fellow-creatures ;-and if such a Being can sentence 


me to hell for not. so calling him, to hell I will go. 


Rachel.! 


[F a woman's genius has moved our interest, most 
people are eager to know everything concerning her, 
whether it be of doing noble deeds, or the leading 
such a life as the drop curtain had better hide from 
view. Their curiosity is intrusive and insatiable, 
and they seem t» claim that the woman who shares 
a part of her life with the public by devoting herself 
to its entertainment and amusement, must consider 


the world as her intimate and confidante, and make 


known all the rest of her life, which to her is private 
and sacred. Rachel was a victim of people who 
held such views, and was the victim of the merciless 
few-of people who set themselves up as her friends, 
but who were weak and inconsiderate, and in conse- 
quence unkind. This sketch of the life of Rachel 
has been written by the author from a desire to save 
her from such friends, and with the hope ‘‘ to erfgen- 
dera kindlier. and more charitable view of her stormy, 
unhappy life.” | 

Strong action comes from strong feeling. The 
pencil that. produces pictures of deepest. tints. has 
been dipped in. pigments of deep native hues. 
The power to depict great feeling comes only from a 
nature capable of great feeling, noble personations 
from natures of possible nobility, and pictures of 

1 Rachel, By Nina H. Kennard. Boston: Roberts 
srothers. 4286. For sale in San Francisco by Strick- 
land -& Pierson. 
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great, dark actions from natures that by instinct may 
‘slay all the. virtues and be repulsively vicious. 
Rachel was not an exception to these statements of 
general truths... She was the depicter of great. vir- 
tues and great vices before the eye of the public, and 
the world followed her from the stage into her pri- 
vate life, and told of her private virtues and exagger- 
ated her private fau@ts. ‘* To the outside world,” 
says.this writer, ‘*she was a Fury, a Pythoness, al- 
most. superhuman in her passion and her genius, To 
her intimate friends, she was a lovable, fascinating 
woman in spite of all her faults. At times gener- 
ous, loyal, and devoted; mean, jealous, and vindictive 
at others. To her family and children, she was ever 
an affectionate, self-sacrificing daughter, sister, and 
mother.” It is to such natures that temptations are 
strongest. Early education is the chief safeguard of 
virtue the helm to guide the vessel. But if the sea 
of life is stormy, and one has no rudder, where is 
there greater peril ? 

Rachel, whose full name was Elisa Rachel Felix, 
was born in the Soleil d’Or, an inn of the village of 
Munf, Switzerland, on the 24th of March, 1821. 
Her parents were Jews; her father, said to have been 
superior in intellect to his station, ** had studied in 
his youth with the intention of becoming a rabbi,” but 
he forsook the church, and ‘* gradually sank into a 
position not much better than that of a traveling ped- 
dler.” This condition of life made school education 
an impossibility. With her sisters, she tried to in- 
crease the family means by singing in the streets, and 
in her later life she narrated how, ‘*‘ when their ex- 
chequer was very low, and they were ashamed to go 
home with so-lttle, she had pretended to faint, hop- 
ing thus to work on the pity of the audience,” witha 
success that seemed to indicate the undeveloped 
faculties which afterwards made her. name world- 
wide. 

Her great capacity for the stage was early devel- 
oped. At seventeen, ‘*she was so small that she 
was obliged to raise her head to speak to the actors 
on the stage with-her, yet by her air of queenly dig- 
nity she gave you the impression of looking down on 
them ...: She had caught the sentiment and the 
tragedy, and one could see the great future in store 
for this marvelous child.” On the r2th of June, 
1835, she appeared at the Theatre Francais for the 
first time, and excited the enthusiasm of Made- 
moiselle Mars, who had come to see the debu- 
tante, and who was herself at that time the most cel- 
ebrated actress of the French stage. Of that per- 
formance Dr. Veron, the *‘ Bourgeois de Paris,” said: 
‘‘When the twelve or fifteen hundred men of taste 
and judgment who constitute public opinion in, Paris 
have heard and passed judgment on that child, she 
will be the glory and fortune of the Comedie Fran- 


caise.”” 
The story of her struggles, inevitable to every 
soul, whatever his or her ability, from her earliest ef- 


forts to the comsummation of her success, 1s exceed- 
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ingly interesting. The facts narrated. are not many, 
but the imagination can see the tine growth, the 
earnest, eager study, the sure and triumphant de- 
velopment. Her struggles at first were with the 
yreatest enemy of mankind—poverty.. Her success 
meant release from that, and might have meant all 
that any human heart has a right to aspire to. Al- 
most utterly friendless, she began her career ; cer- 
tainly she was nota part of, and could not by experi. 
ence have any knowledge of, society.. But Madame 
de Girardin says of the social success which she after- 
wards achieved: ‘* Are these signs. of favor that the 
Parisian world show Mademoiselle Rachel accorded 
to her talent? to her character? No; they are ac- 
corded to her rank, . You atart! But there are dif- 
ferent sorts of rank—social rank and natural rank. 
Not only does nature bestow by her gifts a rank, but 
that rank is a vocation.” And the author writes: 
“The great ladies of the Faubourg Saint Germain 
chose to caress and make much of her, and she who 
had gone about singing for her daily bread, half- 
clothed, ill-ted, and who had stood many a night 
eating fried potatoes under a column outside the 
Salle Molicre, was a match in bearing and manner 
for any duchess in Paris.”’. She sat at the hospitable 
board of Emile de Girardin, and in the salon of 
Madame Recamier she listened. to Chateaubriand, 
reading aloud the chapters of the morres Outre- 
Jombc, and the young actress charmed all. by her 
simple dignity, unassuming manner, and ready wit. 
When introduced to Chateaubriand, the venerable 
poet said to her in a melancholy tone, ‘* Llow sad it 
is to think, Mademoiselle, that such as you should 
should be born as we are about to die.” ‘* Sir,” 
she replied, *‘there are some who never die.” 

We cannot tell the many facts of interest, cannot il- 
lustrate her wit, nor recount: her successes here ; but 
can only commend this volume as a _ pleasing tribute 
to her genius, and a sketch suthciently complete to 
satisfy the natural desire of the intelligent world to 
know the reason of her great successes, and the charac- 
teristics of possibly the greatest actress that was ever 
upon the French stage. Ifer stage life was brief— 
scarcely eighteen years—but in that time she was 
known to almost all the theatrical world of europe. 
The last days of her triumph and of her theatrical life 
were passed in America. | [ler last appearance on the 
stage was as Leconvreur, in the city of 
Charleston, on the 17th of December, 1885... She was 
then a dying woman, the victim of consumption. 
She, went back to France, and died January 3d, 1858. 
At her grave panegyrics were pronounced by Jules 
Janin, Theophile Gautier, and Paul de Saint Victor. 

The impression that she had made upon the world 
that ever called forth eloquence and commendation, 
came from her public life. © Perhaps no one has bet- 
ter appreciated her than Charlotte) Bronte, who 
wrote of her: ** Wicked, perhaps, she ts, but also she 
is strong, ancLher strength has conquered beauty, has 
overcome grace, and bound both at her side, captives 
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peerlessly fair and docile as fair. Even in the utter- 
most frenzy of energy is each varied movement roy- 
ally, imperially, exceedingly upborne. Her hair, fly- 
ing loose in revel or war, is still an angel’s hair, and 
glorious under a halo. . . . I had seen acting be- 
fore, but never anything like this—never anything 
which astonished Hfope and hushed Desire, which 
outstripped Impulse and paled Conception, which, 
instead of merely irritating Imagination with the 
thought of what wzekt be done, at the same time 
fevering the nerves because it was sof done, disclosed 
power hike a deep, swollen river, thundering in cat- 
aract, and bearing the soul like a leaf on the steep 
and stately sweep of its descent.” 


Where Are We, and Whither Tending?! 


Tuts title. would lead. the reader to expect one of 
those wearisome treatises, into which great numbers 
of dull persons are tempted by the fascination of mod- 
ern sociology—each imagining that he can cast new 
light upon the mysteries of social evolution, while, 
in fact, he is only repeating dryly the rudiments of 
the subject. The title ‘‘ Reverend,” prefixed to the 
author’s name, also seems to announce beforehand 
what the position taken with regard to. human pro- 
gress and destiny will be. One is agreeably disap- 
pointed to find the book a wise and appreciative con- 
sideration of the dualistic nature of our present social 
tendencies, so far as wecannowsee. Accepting the 
full evolutionary hypothesis, the upward force thar 
has brought us from beast and) man would surely 
seem to be sufficient to bring us from man to saint ; 
moreover, it is visibly in operation within historic 
times, and—if not in its old form of natural selection, 
yet still more vigorously in that of conscious upward 


_effort—is still working strenuously toward the per- 


fection of human krmd. Yet, the candid student. of 
society cannot fail to see that, at least in the pres- 
ent, this upward tendency affects only a part of soci- 
ety, While over against it stands a converse tendency, 
affecting another great section of society. That the 
condition of large inasses of people in the world’s 
great cities is worse than that of the savage, both as 
to. morals and as to comfort, is generally admitted ; 
that it is worse than that of the brute seems to us no 
indefensible statement. We believe it-is Sir George 
Mivart, in his recent book on the anthropoid apés, 
who calls attention to the fact that there is no parallel 
among the non-human animals to the monstrosities of 
the Inquisition. Torture of slaves, torture of captives, 
torture of wives, torture of children, is purely human ; 
the brute simply strikes down the rival that stands in . 
his way, or the victim for his needed food, without 
showing any desire to inflict torture. And while even. 
the most justly-meant judicial torture has become im- 
possible to the rising section of humanity, the records 


1 Where Are We, and Whither Tending ? Three Lec- 
tures on the Reality and Worth of Human. Progress’ 
By Rev. M.- Harvey. [London : Triabner.& Co. Bos- 
ton: Dovle & Whittle. 1886. 
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of police courts, with wife-torture and child-torture, 
show no improvement on the part of the sinking sec- 
tion. It appears plain that only the intensity of hu- 
man pride in humanity can fail to see that many hu- 
man beings are in sensuality and cruelty below the 
brute level. They are also below it in misery of ex- 
istence. Whether in intelligence, is a more difficult 
question. Human progress has thrown off the side- 
shoot of idiots, who constitute at present a larger per 
cent. of the population than one would, at first 
thought, suppose, and who are often below the high- 
er brutes in intelligence. If these were allowed to 
multiply as freely as the morally depraved, there 
would exist a great and growing mass of them. I[n- 
deed, there is a close connection, as Mr: Dugdale 
and Mr. Cialton show, between the moral and men- 
tal deteriorations below the brute level. : 
Inexperienced philanthropists are disposed to 
charge social arrangements with the growth. of: this 
downward-tending mass. But more experienced ones, 
worn out with the etfort to place such upon higher 
levels, from which they gravitate like lead back to 
their degradation, understand very well that: they 
were so.’ We bave not nearly sufficient data 
to determine whether the downward process has been 
of a few generations’ standing, and originated in mis- 
fortune, whose recurrence can be guarded against ; or 
whether it has been steadily going on since the dawn 
of society, and is a necessity inherent in the nature 
of social evolution—one wing of the race progressing 
steadily and. inevitably from. savage to brute. and 
fiend, as another moves upward to philosopher and 
saint. Certain it 1s that such dualistic tendency is now 
fairly in operation. 
Between that element in society which is clearly 
rising, and that which is clearly sinking, there lies a 
considerable portion whose. tendency is fair ground 
for question... Mr. Harvey, tacitly abandoning the 
worst and most. helpless mass, fixes wpon these for 
optimistic interpretation of the outlook ;: in which 
he is very possibly correct; at all events, he is intel- 
ligent. He does not shirk the population problem, 
and admits that Malthus touched the heart of the 
matter, yet does not admit his conclusion. First, be- 
cause later knowledge shows that. Malthus overrated 
the rapidity with which population increases. This 
is, of course, begging the question, for it only post- 
pones the time of the earth's overpopulation by some 
centuries. -This he admits frankly. Second, on the 
ground well stated by Herbert Spencer and others— 
the tendency of pressure of _population to slacken 
with improvement in civilization, thus promising to 
establish a perfect balance ultimately. © This: would 
be a perfect and highly satisfactory answer, were it 
not for the fact that, as the upward tendency In civil- 
ization exists only in a portion of the race, so this 


corresponding. tendency can come into play only 


among these; so that we are confronted by the fact 
of a slow increase of population in the civilized wing 
of society, parallel witha rapid increase in the worse 
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than brutalized wing, and the appalling possibility of 
a tinal complete outnumbering and overwhelming of 
the few by the many, whenever the disproportion 
shall have become enormous, and the time of severe 
pressure of population, brought about by the one ele- 
ment, shall have come. No adequate protection 
against this danger to society has yet been suggested by 
sociologists ; it 1s by no means impossible that such 
can yet be found. Mr. Harvey does not formulate the 
danger, but touches upon it by quoting Galton to the 
effect that Malthus’s advice of delaying marriage un- 
til able to support a family is unwise, because only 
the prudent would follow it, while the reckless and 
selfish would neglect it, and ‘‘ those whose race we 
especially want to be quit of would crowd the vacant 
space with their progeny, and the strain of popula- 
tion would thenceforward. be just as pressing as be- 
fore.” This, however, seems to ignore the fact that 
by acting as the reckless and. selfish act, a man be- 
comes himself one of them, and his children the chil- 
dren of recklessness and selfishness. Without admit- 
ting that he has thus left humanity between the two 
horns of a dilemma, Mr. Harvey does admit that he 
does not consider his optimistic construction. of the 
sociological facts entirely adequate, by concluding 
with an appeal to Christianity to solve all dark prob- 
lems otherwise insoluble, and to faith in the divine 
purpose for satisfaction of misgivings—quoting aptly 


the well-known stanzas from ** In Memoriam.” 

The lectures are highly suggestive, their datadrawn 
from the best authorities, and their optimisms rea- 
sonable; and the one or two points we have noticed, 
the only ones in which difficult Opposing considera- 
tions seem to have been given less than their due 
weight. 


The Story of the Nations. 


SOME time ago an extensive series of volumes was 
announced by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, under the gen- 
eral title of ‘* The Story of the Nations.” Its plan 
was one whose happy execution is attended with very 
great difficulties. It was proposed to present to the 
young reader ‘‘in the story form the current of each 
national life, and its picturesque and noteworthy 
periods and episodes, in their philosophical relation 
to each other, as well as to universal history ; to enter 
into the real life of the peoples, and to bring them 
before the reader as they actually lived, labored, and 
struggled.” . Here is certainly an ambitious project, 
and not the least ambitious phase of it is, that all 
this is to be given to the “‘ young reader.” The 
fundamental misconception which underlies this un- 
dertaking is, that any subject within the range of 
human knowledge may be made ‘‘ easy” simply by 
a peculiar form of statement, and that all that is 
necessary to make clear to the miniature mind ‘‘the 
current of each national life and its picturesque and 


noteworthy. periods and episodes, in their philosophi- 


cal relation to each other, as well as to universal 
history,” is simply to reduce it to the form of a 
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story. It seems never to occur to the projectors of 
such plans, that there are some things which from 
their very nature are difficult of comprehension, and 
that in order to their comprehension there is_ re- 
quired a considerable degree of intellectual maturity. 
Among these things are the topics which it is here 
proposed to present to the young reader. | The 
‘philosophical relation” -of events and epochs in 
the history of the world is difficult for the immature 
mind, not because the language of the masters of 
historical writing presents any special difficulties; the 


difficulty lies in the conception itself, and no attempt 


to weave it into the *‘ story form” is likely to make 
it easier of apprehension. 

The volumes on Greece.) and The Jewws,? 
possess certain qualities in common, although by 
different writers. They all lack a simple, plain, 
and direct style. They contain an abundance of 
that information which ought very early to find its 
way to the mind of youth, and the publisher has done 
his part to make the volumes attractive, but the text 
does not rise much above the work of literary hacks. 

the latest volume, Story of Chaliéea,2 by Zé- 
naide A. Kogozin, is a meritorious compilation from 
the writings, Layard, Kawlinson, Lenormant, and 
others. 
Briefer Notice. 

Tur publishers have issued a new edition of the 
memoir of Ole Bull,* published in 1882, and noticed 
at that time in THE OVERLAND. The present edi- 
tion is a little more compact in bulk, by means of 
narrower margins. Wm. T. Ross, of this city, has 
published a text-book upon Vorce Culture and Elo- 
cution,* which is quite exhaustive in its range, begin- 
ning with calisthenics adapted to develop the vocal 
powers, and ending with selections for use in practi- 
cing the art acquired in the preceding pages. Gesture, 
organs of speech, articulation, and modulation and 
expression, aJ] receive attention. Talmage’s ser- 
mons on marriage, published with the title Ze A/ar- 


1 The Story of Greece. By James A. Harrison. The 
Story of Rome. By Arthur Gilman, New York: G, 
P, Putnam’s Sons. 1885. For sale in San Francisco 
by Strickland & Pierson. 

2 The Story of the Jews. By James R. Hosmer, 
The Story of Chaldea. By Zénaide A. Rogazin. New 
York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1886. For sale in San 
Francisco by Strickland & Pierson. 

$Ole Bull. A Memoir. By Sara C. Bull. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1886, -Forsalein San Fran- 
cisco by Chilion Beach. 

4Voice Culture and Elocution. By Wm. T, Ross. 
San Francisco: Payot, Upham, & Co. 1886. 

5 The Marriage Ring. <A series of discourses in 
Brooklyn Tabernacle. By T. De Witt Talinage. New 
York: Funk & Wagnalls, 1886. 
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riage Ring,® between covers adorned by a stony- 
looking white dove, with spread wings, and a wedding 
ring the size of a bracelet suspended from its neck, 
will disappoint any one who buys them in the hope of 
being either greatly amused or greatly shocked. They 
consist merely of sensible, but by no means novel, ad- 
vice on the selection of partners and on behavior in the 
home, interspersed with a good deal of flippant hu- 
mor and very ornate sentimental flights. As the 
subject proper is soon exhausted by these means, 
some side-issues, such as ‘‘ Influence of Sisters over 
Brothers,” are introduced. Mr. Talmage. prefaces 
these discourses by a sounding declaration of his in- 
tention to plunge fearlessly and prayerfully into a sub- 
ject other preachers do not dare to talk of, though it 
is the most vital of all, and gives an impression of be- 
ing about to say something very startling; but he in no 
wise does so.--———-Catherine Owen's New Cook Book® 
contains two parts: first, ‘* Culture and Cooking, or 
Art in the Kitchen’’; second, ‘‘ Practical Recipes.”’ 
The directions given are very careful and minute. 
The recipes include many French ones that are not 
commonly found in books on cooking; also many 
for sauces and dressings, as, for instance, ‘* Beurre de 
Montpellier,” ‘* Bechamel,” &c. Scattered through 
the book is a good deal of good advice; but on the 
whole, the cooking is of too elaborate a sort for plain 
A Troubled Heart? is a personal ac- 


housewives. 


count, by a convert to Catholicism, of his spiritual 


experience. With great good taste, it is published 
anonymously, although the author’s name can be no 
secret to many on this Coast, when they have read the 
book. The purpose and contents are indicated by 
the prefatory sentences: “ Let it amaze no one that I 
have at last chosen to unveil my heart to the possibly 
unsympathetic eye of the general reader. Again and 
again,and yet again, I have been curiously questioned 
by those who could not follow in the path which led 


‘me away from my kinsmen and my comrades, and 


to whom the mysterious influences which I found 
irresistible were unknown, and to whom they were 
of no avail. What my lips dared scarcely utter—for 
the decorous recital of an experience so precious to 
me demanded fit. audience and a seasonable hour— 
my pen in the serene solitude of my chamber. has 
related unreservedly through the pages of the Ave 
Maria, O blessed task accomplished ! I have set my 
lamp, though feeble be its flame, where, perchance, 
it may light the feet of some bewildered pilgrim.” 


6 Catherine Owen's New Cook Book. By Catherine 
Owen (Mrs, Nitsch). New York: Cassell & Co. 1886, 
For sale in San Francisco by A. L. Bancroft & Co. 

7A Troubled Heart, and How it was Comforted 
at Last. Notre Dame, Ind.: Joseph A. Lyons: 1885. 
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